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Motor Plant Steps Up Production 


Changes in Equipment Reduce Time for Machining Fly- 
wheels, Clutch Disks and Other Parts—Heat-Treating 
Furnaces Equipped with Loading Device 


BY L. 


Plainfield, N. J., plant of the International Motor 
Co. were described in THE IRON AGE, Aug. 16 and 
23, 1923, pages 389 and 481, respectively. At this plant 
motors only are manufactured. Since that time the 
company has had to resort to still further improve- 
ments to keep in step with the increasing demand for 
Mack trucks and the new development of Mack buses. 
The latter field has called for two new motors, a four- 
cylinder and a six-cylinder, each cast en bloc, whereas 
the motors for trucks are built with cylinders cast in 
pairs. While the manufacture of these motor blocks 
has called for no new methods of production of out- 
standing interest, per se, it has put a load demand on 
some of the parts departments which had to be met 
with increased output. How the demand for stepping- 
up the output of some of the new motor parts was met 
is outlined in this article. 
An explanation of the method of setting piece rates 
at this plant will assist in understanding the produc- 


GP of the production methods in use at the 
















Fig. 1 (below)—A Ma- 
chine for Each Multi-Cut 
Operation of Roughing 
and Finishing Both Sides 
of Flywheels Is Saving 


Approximately % Hr. 

per Wheel. Time between 

cuts is saved by air- 
chucking 
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tion time given in connection with some of the pieces 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. The time 
studies are made on the decimal basis, and production 
time taken in hundredths of an hour. When a new 
method is installed a first-class operator is timed in 
producing ten pieces. To the actual average time re- 
quired, 30 per cent is added to establish the allowed 
time as a piece rate for the job. Any reduction of this 
time by the regular operator earns for him a bonus. 
Comparisons given below of old time and new are of 
allowed time. . 


Output of Flywheels Increased 


An outstanding factor in the new time reductions 
was the introduction to the shop of Simplimatic lathes. 
These machines, while they perform the service of tur- 
ret lathes in the production of several operations 
through multiple tooling, have no turrets. The two 


tool slides are provided with a group of tools to do 
desired work and are also equipped with special barrel 





Accuracy Ie Held by 
Hardened Register Ping 
for Finishing Cuts. Clutch 
fit and rim are machined 
im one setting. Fig. 2 
(above) shows method of 
roughing crankshaft 
flange fit and the seat of 
other side of wheel 
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" cams incorporated in the feed mechanism, one for each 
slide, to control the feed and rapid advance or with- 
drawal of the slide by power. Fast and slow turning 
of the cams and fast and slow rotation of the lathe 
spindl may also be controlled by gear changes incor- 


head end of the machine. Aside from 
machine in a group is 
1ipped to do only one sequence of operations, and is 
* chi ft nce set up. Yet these are not strict- 
ngle-purpose machines, for by changing the cam 

y may, on a change in design of the 


porated in the 


tnese possibile changes, each 


» machine the changed piece, or to 

handle an entirely different piece. To facilitate chuck- 

ng and reduce time between cuts, each machine is pro- 
{ r-operated chuck. 

y of four of these machines is engaged 

flywheels, such as shown in Figs. 1 to 4. 

f these flywheels, 19 in. and 22 in. in diam- 






(at Right)—Too 


f Multi Cuts Are 
irranged on Two Slide: 
} Kith Roughing ” 

hing Operations 


18 are shou i 


eter, are 


machined. 


Change from a lot of one size to a 
lot of the other size is made simply by adjusting the 
chuck, changing the tool slides with tools and the tool 
slide cams, to control proper tool advance, feed or dwell 
for one slide or the other. The four machines are used 
for roughing and finishing the two sides of the wheel, 

one machine being employed on each operation. 
The roughing operation, Fig. 1, on the first side 
turns the wheel, faces and bores the flange, faces the 
clutch fit, the hub, and bores. The wheel is next re- 
moved to the second lathe in the group for the rough- 
ing operation on the other side, Fig. 2. In this opera- 
tion the wheel is gripped by outside jaws on the 
periphery and the machining consists of facing the 
Pa second side of the flange, boring the flange and also 
ey boring the crankshaft flange fit. The arrangement of 
tools on two slides for multiple cuts is shown in Fig. 3. 
The chucks for the finishing operations, instead of 
depending upon the accuracy of chuck jaw faces for 
close setting, are provided with three hardened stops 
each, with ground faces, as shown in Fig. 4, against 
which the turned face of the flange abuts. While in 
the first finishing operation chucking registers from a 
surface which is only rough turned, the second which 
calls for one dimension of extreme accuracy registers 
from a completely finished surface. In the first finish- 
ing set-up the outside diameter is turned, the flange is 
faced and bored and has a radius turned on the outside 
edge. Also the clutch fit is faced as well as the hub, 

being faced and bored. 

The final operation, and the one calling for the most 
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precision in the turning of flywheels, is the finishing of 
the second side. In this set up, as in that for finishin 

the first side, the casting, with one side completely fi: 

ished, is registered with that side against the thre. 
stops with hardened and ground faces. The machinin; 
consists of facing and boring the flange, with a radiv 
turned on the edge, and the boring of the crankshaf: 
fit. This last operation is checked with a “go” and 
“no-go” gage and is held to a tolerance of plus « 

minus 0.0005 in., as it comes from the lathe, withou: 
any subsequent reaming operation. 

Without increasing the number of men on the fly 
wheel job there has been a marked increase in the pro- 
duction, with a saving of 43.8 min. per wheel. The old 
method employed two men on two turret lathes and re- 
quired 0.93 hr. per wheel. The new method employs 
two men on four machines and turns out a finished 
wheel in 0.20 hr., a saving of 0.73 hr. per wheel. With 


Peme 


Da es 


Fig. 4 (Left)—Hardened 

and Ground Stop Pins 

Register the First Fin- 

ished Side for Proper 

Setting for Finishing the 

Other Side of the Fly- 
wheel 


the complete battery a wheel entirely finished is turned 
out every six to seven minutes. 


Time Saved in Machining Clutch Disks 


Further use of the Simplimatic to reduce produc- 
tion time has been made in the manufacture of clutch 
disks, shown in Fig. 5. On this operation one man 
cares for two machines and equals the former output 
of three men. The disks are 21 in. in diameter and 
must be faced on the clutch side and turned to suit the 
clutch fit in the flywheel. The old time for this side 
was 0.26 hr. In the second machine the back of the 
disk is faced and the bore machined in 0.65 hr., making 
a total time for the finished disk of 0.91 hr. By the 
present method disks are turned out at the rate of one 
every 0.105 hr. or 6.30 min., a saving of about 48 min. 
per disk. 

Automatic Crankshaft Lathes Facilitate Production 


Another recent innovation at this plant is the in- 
stallation of a battery of LeBlond automatic crankshaft 
lathes. These machines are used for turning crank- 
pins which are late: finished to exact size on grinders. 
The former time for turning these pine was 0.75 hr. 
per shaft and the work was done in a non-automatic 


lathe, one pin at a time, but all four pins being done in 
the same machine. 


In the battery of automatic lathes, part of one of 
which is shown in Fig. 6, each machine turns two pins 
at once with tools mounted on double carriages at front 
and rear. The two slides on the rear carriage carry 
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two tools each. The slides on the front carriage carry 
one tool each placed midway between the rear tools 
opposite, but with cutting edges slightly overlapping. 
In this manner the pin journals are turned on the ends 
by the rear tools and the middle sections by the front 
tools. Two machines are used for a four-throw crank- 
shaft and turn the pins to within 0.003 in. of finished 
size, which amount is later removed by the grinder. 
The turning time is 0.15 hr., a direct saving of 0.60 hr. 
or 36 min. per shaft. 

Other recent improvements in methods have to do 
with grinding operations. The first of these is on a 
camshaft machine, Fig. 7, and consists of a flexible 


Fig. 5 (at right)—A Saving of 
45.6 Min. Is Made on Each Clutch 
Disk. This is regarded as no mean 
accomplishment in this day of 
split-second machine production 
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Fig. 7—Avoidance of 
Chatter, Thereby 
Eliminating the 
Hand Stoning of 
Cam Noses, Has Re- 
sulted in a Saving 
of 4 Hr. per Four- 
Cam Camshaft. 
Tolerance also re- 
duced 


coupling drive in place of the older geared drive method 
for controlling movement from the master cam to the 
cam being ground. It is stated that the change has 
saved 4 hr. per shaft when it is considered that due 
to lack of chatter or gear marks, no stoning of the nose 
of the cam is needed. The actual time on the grinder 
has also been reduced from 0.65 hr. to 0.55 hr. The 
machine equipped with this flexible coupling driven :on- 
trol has also enabled the company to cut tolerance 
limits 40 per cent. 

The other grinding operation is a development from 
finish turning pistons, to grinding by the “plunge” or 
straight-in feed method with a wide wheel, then to the 


Fig. 8 (at left)— 
Traverse of Work 
Past Grinding Wheel 
or Vice Verea Hae 
Been Found Desir- 
able, to Maintain 
Accuracy on Pistons 
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use of a standard grinder with narrow wheel traversed 
over the face of the piston, Fig. 8. It was found that, 
due to spring in the casting, as between the skirt end 
of the piston and the rigid closed end, tolerances could 
not be maintained by the straight-in feed method. 
These tolerances are plus 0.000 in. for roundness and 
minus 0.001 in. for taper. Also the time has been cut 
two-thirds over the previous method of finishing pis- 
tons. 

Improved methods have also been installed in the 
heat-treating department where a number of furnaces 
have been provided with an unusual type of loading 


New Company to Rust-Proof Steel 


A new company has been incorporated, entitled the 
Cromilite Process Corporation, by interests identified 
with the New Haven Sherardizing Co., which has a 
plant in Hartford, Conn., and with other interests 
identified with the Metal Protection Corporation of 
Indianapolis. The officers of the new company are: 
President, August F. Schoen; vice-president, James E. 
Patten, Indianapolis, and treasurer, Wesley I. Charter, 
Hartford. The new company will engage in the rust- 
proofing, metal finishing and chrome-nickeling of steel 
under a process invented by Mr. Patten. The first unit 
of the new company’s plant is to be established at 
Akron, Ohio, and its operation is expected to commence 
some time this month. The company is also acquiring 
property adjoining the Hartford plant at Windsor 
Street and it is stated that a third plant will be estab- 
lished in Springfield, Mass. 


New German “Wafios’” Barbed Wire 


A German barbed wire machinery manufacturer has 
patented a machine for barbed wire of one strand and 
two German manufacturers have been licensed for the 
sole production of this sort of barbed wire. The sales 
are said to be satisfactory. The per ton prices are 
higher than the usual two-strand wire, but the linear 
prices are much lower. At present the B. W. G. No. 12 
wire is sold at 17s. 10d. ($4.25); the B. W. G. No. 13 
wire at 18s. 744d. ($4.50), and the B. W. G. No. 14 
at 19s. 6d. ($4.75) per cwt., f.o.b., which means about 
6s. to 7s. per cwt. more than the usual barbed wire. 

The difference is the weight, as 1000 kg. of wafios 
wire has a length of 15,530 meters (B. W. G. No. 13) 
and of the usual barbed wire only 8600 meters, so that 
1000 meters of wafios wire weighs only 644 kg., 
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Fig. 9—A Mo- 
tor - Operated 
Loading De- 
vice Helps to 
Increase 
Furnace Out- 
put in Heat- 
Treating De- 
partment 


device, shown in Fig. 9. This consists of a pusher bar 
extending across an extension of the furnace bed. The 
pusher arm is operated by crank levers actuated by 
motor drive and gear reduction mounted below the ex- 
tended furnace bed. Work is placed to fill the surface 
of this extension, when the motor is started and the 
pusher bar is called on to push that load through the 
furnace door and return to its outer position, when an- 
other batch is placed for insertion into the furnace. 
This process is continued until the full depth of the 
furnace bed is filled with parts to be annealed, car- 
burized or otherwise heat-treated. 


whereas the usual wire weighs 113.3 kg. The buyer of 
wafios wire is getting, therefore, if buying one ton, 
about 75 per cent more wire and is paying 50 to 60 
per cent more for it. The two plants making this wire 
are selling monthly increasing quantities in Germany 


and other European countries and have had success 
overseas. 


Spanish Ore Shipments Low 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—With only 31,000 gross tons 
of iron ore exported from Bilbao during July, as 
against 89,000 tons in June, the situation in the Spanish 
iron ore industry is becoming more unfavorable, ac- 
cording to a cable from Commercial Attaché Charles 
H. Cunningham, Madrid. Stocks on hand amount to 


800,000 tons, and several important mines of long 
standing have had to shut down. 


Canadian Automobile Output Gains 


The total automobile production in Canada during 
the six months’ period ended June 30, 1926, amounted 
to 124,878 cars, as compared with 98,647 in the cor- 
responding period of 1925, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Lynn A. Meekins, trade 
commissioner at Ottawa. Automobile production in 
Canada during June totaled 21,571 units, of which 


17,785 were passenger cars, 2586 were trucks, 1354 
chassis and 26 taxicabs and buses. 





More than three miles of enameled metal shelving 
are contained in the new office and hardware wholesale 
warehouse of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi- 

The new building is 13 stories in height and 


“aspaed all of this shelving has been placed on three 
oors. 


cago. 

















How Metal Tubing Should Be Tested 


Tensile Properties as Affected by Shape of Test 
Specimens—Tube Diameter the 
Influential Factor 


BY N. S. 


[ is often desirable in conducting tensile tests for 
| determining the properties of material in struc- 
tural shapes to load the entire cross section, thus 
minating the expense of machining the conventional 
und or flat specimens. Perhaps the best example of 
his is found in testing tubing which is extensively 
ised in aircraft and other construction as an echro- 
ymie section. 

Heretofore, it has been generally assumed that such 
full section tests indicated properties of material! di- 
rectly comparable with those obtained when testing 
the conventional round and flat specimens. This, how- 
ever, is not the case since the characteristic of the 
section loaded has a very prominent influence on the 
ndicated properties of the material. This assumption 
has led to errors in test results with consequent fail- 
ires in service. 

Ordinarily, tubing that has a tensile strength within 
the capacity of the largest testing machine convenient- 
ly available is tested in full section while larger tubes 
are flattened and specimens prepared similar to those 
used for sheet metals. Furthermore, it is current prac- 
tice to specify that tubing show given tensile proper- 
ties regardless of whether full section or flat specimens 
are used. Under these conditions test results may be 
in error as much as 100 per cent and, unfortunately, 
these errors are on the unsafe side leading to the 
acceptance of materials having low ductility. 

Some recent tests made at the Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory demonstrated that the percentage elongation over 
a given gage length of a tube, tested in full section, 
was very different from that of a flat specimen pre- 
pared from the same tube. For example, three dif- 
ferent types of tensile specimens were machined from 
a single bar of mild carbon steel to dimensions shown 
in foot notes of Table I. They were all of conventional 
design and the round and flat types were so cut that 
their longitudinal axis coincided with a line midway 
between the inside and outside periphery of the tube 
specimen, thus insuring comparable material. These 
specimens were tested with results shown in Table I 
and Fig. 1. With these and other preliminary tests 


as a basis, a more extensive investigation was made 
covering three classes of materials: S. A. E. No. 1025 
steel, S. A. E. No. 2330 steel and an aluminum alloy, 
commonly known as duralumin or 17S. 

Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia 
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The tube diameters and gage thicknesses of ma- 
terials used in this investigation are shown in the first 
two columns of Tables II, III and IV. In order to ob- 
tain materials of reasonable uniformity, a process of 
selection from physical tests was adopted in which three 
tubes of each size and gage were tested and one of the 
three selected which had a tensile strength nearest 
the specified value, as follows: 

Specified 


Material Tensile Strength 
S.A.E. No. 1025 Steel 
( Normalized) 000 Ib. per sq. in 
S.A.E. No. 2330 Steel 
(Heat- Treated) 125,000 Ib. per aq. in 
Duralumin (Heat-Treated) 5,000 Ib. per aq. In, 


The specified chemical analyses under which these 
materials were purchased and inspected were: 


Steel 
Carbon Mang Phos., 
S.A.E. No Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1025 0.20 to 0.30 0.50 to 0.80 0.045 Max. 


0.040 max, 


330 125 to 0.30 0.50 to 0.80 


Sulph Ni., 

Per Cent Per Cent 

0.050 max. 

0.045 max 3.25 to 3.76 
Duralumin 

Al., Mang., Mag., Copper, 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
92.0 min 0.4 to 1.0 0.2 to 0.75 3.5 to 4.5 


From each test tube, as above selected, three full 
section or tube specimens and four flat specimens were 
taken, Fig. 2, and were machined to dimensions shown 
in Figs. 4, 5 and 6. The flattening of sections for flat 
specimens indicated in Fig. 5 was done by pressing be- 
tween steel plates in a testing machine. This operation 
does not seriously affect the tensile properties of the 
material since cold working occurs principally in a 
direction normal to the longitudinal axis of the speci- 
mens. Furthermore, these effects of cold working are 
practically eliminated by heat treatments applied sub- 
sequently to flattening and machining. 

In all cases the flat specimens were placed inside 
of their corresponding tube specimens during heat 
treatment operations to aid in maintaining uniform 
temperature control of each lot. The following heat 


Fig. 1—Reaults of 
Tensile Tests on 
a Single Bar of 


; S.A.E. No. 1025 
Steel, Using 
Three Types of 
Specimens, Shown 
eat in Table I 
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in water at room temperature After this treatment 
the material was allowed to age in still air at room 


temperature for 25 days before testing 


Specimens having a computed breaking load below 
50,000 Ib. were tested in a 50,000-lb. capacity uni- 
versal testing machine and those of greater computed 
load in a 200,000-lb. capacity machine. Auxiliary self- 
aligning test grips on flat specimens and the set up 
shown in Fig. 4 on tube specimens were used. Much 
care was exercised in conducting these tests to insure 
the elimination of any variables in testing methods. 

Complete results of these tests are shown in col- 


umns (C), (D), (G) and (H) of Tables II, III and IV. 
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Table I—Comparison of Elongation of Round, Flat 
and Tube Specimens Cut from Single 
Bar of 1025 Steel 





Gage Percentage Elongation 
Lengt SN 
nin Tube Round Flat 
\, 70 68 80 
ay 53 38.8 40 
12 41 26.9 285 
a an 9 21 9 @o « 
é 35.2 21.2 22.2 
e 32 19.1 20.2 
2u, 29.5 17.6 18.7 
2% 27.5 16.5 17.2 
24 
ly 21.5 
4 19.3 
Lit. tensile 
strength, 
lb. per 
sq. in 70,600 71,500 70,500 


Dimensions : 


Tube—1.372 in. outside diameter and 0.878 in 
inside diameter. 

tound—0.500 in. gage diameter and 3 in. parallel 
length 

Flat—Same as shown in Fig. 2. 
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The values shown are the average of three full section 
and four flat specimens. From these data it will be 
observed that no well defined difference in tensile 
strength exists between full section specimens and flat 
specimens of the same material. The elongation of 
full section specimens, however, is consistently greater 
than that of flat specimens and further examination 
may well be confined to these differences. 

As a probable working. basis for analyzing these 
results, let us assume that the differences in elongation 
may be due to variations in: 

(a) Tensile strength. 

(b) Geometric characteristics of the section loaded. 


Variations in tensile strength for a given materia! 
can be practically eliminated by correcting the elonga- 
tion values to correspond to specified tensile values, 
which for these materials and heat treatments, are 
as follows (on next page): 
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Table I11—Comparison of Tube and Flat Specimens of 1025 
Steel, Normalized 


S = , pee 
. , & E = 

5 $ . £2 ee 

Pe ee eS 
> © & 2 S38 %E bem ee ez Ors 
si g5 G8: G52 Se 82 GE BE Sce 
o> Oa =o 256 A> mS 3 3 ou 
=o = “zn 2 ZnS #2 w§% B32 2 23% 
+ -¢& SS eeae s be ca ea ¢< sa o2#5 
Ee S§§ go” gsm 82 Sa 32 3a £ oe 
cE ge ‘Sag Fa, Og Of Ee Eu See 
S= S& «ep F868 SP S28 ss SS sec 
ZQ Ze Se Sik | A ik O88 Oh Aa 
% 0.028 56,400 55,900 32.2 25.0 33.2 26.5 7.7 
% 0.028 55,300 55,300 37.0 30.1 37.2 30.3 6.9 
% 0.035 61,200 56,200 35.5 31.0 41.1 32.0 9.1 
% 0.042 55,300 64,800 36.7 29.5 36.9 29.3 7.6 
% 0.058 57,000 655,500 41.0 382.0 42.8 32.8 10.5 
% 0.035 64,560 63,100 39.5 30.3 48.5 36.5 12.0 
% 0.049 52,000 50,700 46.8 35.5 43.5 31.9 11.6 
% 0.058 55,600 54,600 41.3 80.6 41.5 30.2 11.3 

1 0.035 65,760 66,200 36.2 27.0 45.6 34.2 11.4 
1 0.042 63,300 57,900 36.3 27.8 43.5 29.5 14.0 
1 0.058 52,970 50,500 46.7 353 44.5 31.8 12.7 
1% 0.058 58,600 55,600 44.8 33.1 47.5 83.4 14.1 
1% 0.035 51,600 48,600 44.2 32.3 40.8 27.5 13.3 
1% 0.058 60,400 57,160 43.2 30.8 48.8 32.2 16.6 
1% 0.049 63,700 62,370 38.2 27.0 45.1 81.8 13.3 
1% 0.042 60,400 59,100 41.0 27.4 46.0 30.1 15.9 
‘a 0.035 63,360 61,900 41.5 28.5 49.8 34.0 15.8 
Ye 0.058 64,960 60,200 43.8 28.5 51.2 32.0 19.2 
“a 0.049 63,100 65.500 36.0 20.4 43.0 25.5 17.5 
2 0.049 71,500 72,200 35.5 22.7 49.5 $2.2 17.8 
“s 0.058 57,450 56,800 47.5 30.8 50.5 31.9 18.6 
Fe (0058 59,050 57,900 47.8 30.0 52.2 32.0 20.2 
1% 0.049 63,500 59,400 47.7 32.4 57.6 35.8 21.7 
1% 0.058 61,300 58,600 43.8 28.9 60.0 31.3 18.7 
1% 0.058 52,700 49,000 49.5 31.6 46.8 27.3 19.5 
1% 0.065 57,700 56,600 52.2 32.8 655.5 34.0 21.5 
2 6.058 58,300 54,100 53.8 36.8 658.5 35.0 23.5 
2 0.065 56,700 54,300 52.0 $1.6 654.0 $1.8 22.7 
a 2 Cc D @ HH Be Be 
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Circular No. 101, “Physical Properti 
April 23, 1924. 
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Fig. 7T—Relation Between Elongation 
and Tensile Strength for 72 Different 
Steels, Bureau of Standards Circular 
No. 101 (at Left) 


Fig. 8—Material Is S.A.E. No. 1025 
Steel (Normalized) ; Tensile Strength 55, 
000 Lb. per Sq. In. Symbols: E per- 
centage elongation in 2 in. for tube speci 








- " 4 mens; e = percentage elongation in 2 
| Carbon Stee/ in. for flat opesimens ; D = nominal out- 
ALI casteaee eonnoned side diameter of tube in inches; M 
modulus of elasticity (30,000,000 lb. per 
sq. in.); S tensile strength (55,000 Ib. 
4 } per sq. mm.) 
5 © Tt 20 s0 


Tensile Strength - P/.1 x 10* 


S.A.E. No. 1025 Steel (Normalized), 
55,000 Ib. per sq. in. tensile strength 
S.A.E. No, 2330 Steel (Heat-Treated), 


125,000 Ib. per sq. in. tensile strength Steel, Heat-Treated 










Table Il1I—Comparison of Tube anf Flat Specimens of 2330 


Duralumin (Heat-Treated), d = 2 
55,000 Ib. per sq. in. tensile strength x a a E g e2 : 
, t te e 3 = ia 
It was assumed that the elongation varied as some : @ Ss. &. 4. 4. oe 
. ° . = > 2 . . 2 
inverse function of the tensile strength, but their exact = ; 5:2 S:2 ME BE SE 88 Ons 
relation was not known. This relation was determined s§ an “She S52 S& 22 GE BE a=% 
approximately by plotting per cent elongation in two ©; Og Geo Gg 2 =e 32 33 $s% 
inches against tensile strength for 72 different steels’ 48 92 Sue Eta sa SP ta 32 5 
as shown in Fig. 7. It was found that this could be 5—E go ag He 3 . Fe fe g 
turned to a mathematical expression representing the °- 5S& E55 556 G2 ge 66 Sh Aag 
inverse slope 1.2 of a straight line curve. a 1 0.028 160,000 155,000 65 35 89 6.1 38 
> j ; ion values 1! 0.058 152,000 147,000 11.1 7.5 14.1 9.2 4. 
re lation (slope 1.2) thus obtained, the elongati : 1% Soak 148300 188000 86 643 106 «688. SR 
shown in columns (C) and (H) of Tables II, III and ! ii, 0.035 155,000 150,000 80 45 105 6.7 44 
were corrected to correspond to specified tensile values 1% 0.208 142,000 142,000 21.3 15.5 25.0 181 6.9 
given above. The numerical difference between the 1% 008 e000 oes 3) OY ise eH OG 
corrected elongation values for tube specimens (column 14 9.942 188.700 ishae 84 48 188 63 88 
: own iy 0.0 ’ 5 4. . 
E) — tons am ee — e) are sh 1% 0.058 177.000 170.000 9.0 48 140 70 70 
in columns E-e of the same tables. 1% 0.049 165,000 173,000 102 61 145 7.7 68 
: far have been rea- i% 0.042 156,000 152,000 93 65.1 122 66 6.8 
If the assumptions made thus he quantitative 1% 9.058 179,300 165,600 123 80 193 114 1.9 
sonably accurate, it would appear that the quantit 1% 0.042 151,000 193,000 120 45 153 77 78 
influence the geometric shape of full section specimens 1% 0.187 144,000 140,000 19.0 12.0 22.7 139 688 
has : son is represented by the values 1% 6.068 161,000 158,000 128 61 17.7 81 9.6 
on their elongation is rep from flat specimens, 1% 0.049 144,000 141,000 116 56.5 189 66 1.4 
(E-e) since the values (e), taken from fla oo f the 1% 0-120 162,000 156,000 17.0 9.1 236 120 116 
may be considered a fair index to the ductility of © 1% 0.049 163,000 156,000 132 71 183 95 88 
material as ordinarily measured. , it hin f 0.058 143,000 136,000 156 82 18.7 91 986 
In Figs. ese different elongation : 2% 0.058 159,000 157,000 13.7 7.5 186 99 6.7 
(E n Figs. 8, 9 and 10 th + diameter of tube for each 2% 0.120 171,000 156,000 168 10.3 25.0 13.6 11.4 
-¢) are plotted agains 2% 0.187 145,000 142,000 21.7 121 261 142 119 
s Bureau of Standards’ A B Cc D G H E o E-e 


‘ Values taken from United ee of Materials,” dated 














19 ee 
Nominal Outside Diameter of Tubing, inches 





° ; S.A.B. No. 2330 Steel (Heat-Treated), Tensile Strength 125,000 Lb. per Sq. In. 
Fig. 9—Material Is e elongation in 2 in. for tube specimens; ¢ = percentage elongation in 2 
Symbols: E = pon. nominal outside diameter of tube in inches; M = Sena of elasticity 


in. for flat peoit0, 000 Ib. per sq. in.); S = tensile strength (125,000 lb. per aq. in.) 
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tice are decidedly in error which permit a direct com- 
parison between tensile properties obtained from fu 
section tube specimens and those obtained from fiat 
specimens cut from the same tubes. Indeed som 
specifications require greater elongation for small di 
ameter tubes than for larger ones. 

This again reminds us of the very great need for 


4 , k t Specimens of 
Tat 7} ( ‘ I 


d 





mMmeAtior 


in Correcte 





S z 
we FE 2 a standard test specimens and methods designed as scien- 
62 se ae =¢ tifically accurate as knowledge affords which could b« 
; ~ RS 5S sa 25" calibrated for conditions and materials they are t 
eB B ES = 5 =i 58 represent. Such accuracy is not required in all test- 
- HS2 Ue OF Bo pe Cee ing work; however, reliable standards are a very neces- 
6 23.0 21.5 26.0 24. 0 a SS SEEN 
7 29 200 258 22.1 7 
7,900 2 20.2 25.1 22.0 1 
f Rf 26. 2 23.9 25.1 5 
29 t i 24 4 20 
vail 25 é 28.1 290.9 é 
00 25 2 28.1] 20.5 } 
2 2 24.2 
t 7 2 28.8 22.8 ‘ 
f 4 { 1S 2 20.9 4.f 
i ~ 23 5.4 
( G H E ‘ E-« 
Typical Failure of Duralumin Tube 
terial examined. It was found that these data could Fig. 11—Typical Failures of Steel and 
closely approximated by an empirical formula. The Duralumin Tubes 


rves drawn through these data clearly indicate that, 


r a given material, the most influential factor is the sary thing in setting tolerances and allowances for 


} 


ended to represent all three materials thus: 


ibe diameter. It was also found that, in working  youtine tests. Our weights and measure systems are 
from one material to another, the empirical formula 


very good examples of the utility of fixed standards. 
The writer is indebted to the management of the 


V2D? X M X 0.015 Naval Aircraft Factory for encouraging this work and 
the Naval Intelligence Bureau fur permission of pub- 
s lication. 
n pecime!l (per 
= a ens (per cent Actual Cast Iron Pipe Increase in 1925 


in PEL ae PO Was 4.5 Per Cent 


RNC LOD. POS -OG. SB.) An editorial in THE IRON AGE of July 29 on “High 

a ee ae es Output of Pipe and Tubes” stated that “from 1913 to 

"he curves shown were plotted from this formula. 1925 production of cast iron pipe fittings increased 

The quantity 2D° in the above formula was left 4 per cent, to 2,324,047 net tons or 2,075,042 gross 
this form to show its approximation to the radius 


tons.” The statement was based on the statistics for 
last year, published by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. However, the writer of the editorial had 
overlooked the fact that revised figures recently issued 
by the institute showed that the output of cast iron pipe 
in 1925 was 1,924,735 tons, a reduction of about 400,000 
tons from that originally published. The error was in 
the production of gas and water pipe, including culvert 
pipe. The institute’s revised total for such pipe was 
1,414,252 tons, whereas the original figure was 1,813,- 
564 tons. Adding to this the figure for soil and plum- 
bers’ pipe, which remained unchanged at 510,483 tons, 
gave the total of 1,924,735 tons. We regret the repe- 

tition of the incorrect figure in THE IRON AGE, since 
the case of full section specimens) and ratio of gage jt has led to some exaggerated statements in financial 
thickness to gage length are of minor importance when reviews concerning the expansion of the cast iron pipe 
compared to the influence of the tube diameter. This industry in the past year. The actual increase over 
orne out by the reasonable agreement of these data the 1924 output (1.841.350 net tons) was 4.5 per cent; 
with the empirical curves shown. 


: ae but 1924 had made an unusual record, being 20 per cent 
It is evident that current specifications and prac above the best previous year 


gyration of the tube. How the modulus of elasticity, 
ng an elastic property of the material, affects the 
ngation which is a plastic property, cannot be readily 
explained. Fig. 11 may shed some light on this point 
which it will be noted that, in the failure of a steel 
the principal reduction in diameter occurs at 
the point of fracture whereas for duralumin tubes a 
majority of the reduction in diameter occurs at the 
lug. It may thus be that, in the early stages of the 
test, the elastic properties, or stiffness of the material, 
control the point of greatest deformation. 
The influence of such variables as gage thickness, 
ratio of tube diameter to distance between plugs (in 
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Nominal Outside Diameter of Tubing, inches 


Fig. 10—Material Is Duralumin (Heat-Treated) , Tensile S 


? trength 55,000 Lb. per Sq. In. 
Symbols: E = percentage elongation in 2 in. for tube i 


5 : _ pe ) . specimens; e = percentage 
elongation in 2 in. for flat specimens; D = nominal outside diameter of tube in inches; 
M = modulus of elasticity (9,750,000 lb. per sq. in.): S — ’ 


per sq. in.) 


tensile strength (55,000 Ib. 














Silicon as an Alloy in Steel 


German “Freund” Steel Compared With Other Steels of 
Similar Composition—Effect of Silicon, Manganese 


and Nickel—Use for 


Structural Purposes 


BY DR. H. W. GILLETT’ 


the Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft, are show- 

ing a good deal of interest in a “new” low-carbon 
high-silicon structural steel known as “Freund,” or 
“F,” steel which the Aktien Gesellschaft Freund first 
produced in 1925 by melting in the Bosshardt furnace. 
Extensive study of the steel was carried on by the 
Verein Deutscher Eisenhiittenleute, and reported in 
Stahl und Eisen® and in the Zeitscrift des Vereins 
Deutscher Ingenieure*. 

Their work was aimed not only to study the proper- 
ties of the steel and its behavior in rolling, but also 
to show whether or not it could be successfully made 
in furnaces other than the Bosshardt. Their conclu- 
sion was that it could be, and their data show quite 
definitely that it can be made in the open-hearth or 
the electric, and probably even in the converter. 

The Bosshardt furnace is a special, patented form 
of open-hearth furnace, so far only built in a 3-ton size, 
which is said to be operated at an extraordinarily high 
temperature. The claim has been made that the high 
furnace temperature is responsible for the properties 
of the steel and for its alleged freedom from oxygen. 

Discussion still rages in Germany as to the need 
for the Bosshardt furnace and while the Deutsche 
Reichsbahn Gesellschaft is having a 10-ton Bosshardt 
furnace installed at the Linke-Hofmann-Lauchhammer 
A. G. for a more extended comparative test, the general 
opinion seems to be that the analysis is the essential 
thing and not the production of F-steel in a Bosshardt 
furnace. 

This is the more probable because work done in 
Italy upon steel] whose composition and properties prac- 
tically coincide with those of the “new” steel was de- 
scribed by Paglianti® 14 years ago, and steels varying 
but little in composition and properties were used in 
England, in the steamships Mauretania and Lusitania, 
about 20 years ago. Similar American steels made 
for the Navy were reported on by Bisset in 1910°. All 
these were of course made in ordinary types of fur- 
naces, 

The term “new” applied to the “Freund” steel ap- 

pears to be a misnomer as regards metallurgical 
knowledge of steel of high-silicon content, although 
quantity of production of high-silicon steel of quite as 
low a carbon content as the Freund composition does 
not yet appear to have been undertaken outside Ger- 
many. 
The effect of silicon in structural steel has been on 
record as a result of the work of Tetmajer, published 
in 1884, and of that of Guillet in France, Sir Robert 
Hadfield and Thomas Turner in England, before 1900, 
as well as of many other workers in more recent times. 
Especially in view of Paglianti’s work, it is difficult to 
see how any claim to “newness” of the Freund steel 
could be substantiated, nor have any patents been cited 
that deal with the composition. 

Since it would thus appear that no patent on the 
composition and no requirement of a special furnace 


( ' ERMAN structural engineers, especially those of 





1 Published by permission of the director of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

2 Chief division of metallurgy, Bureau of Standards. 

* Vol. 46, 1926, page 493. 

* Vol. 70, 1926, page 861. 

5 Metallurgie, Vol. 9, 1912, page 217. 


‘ A Aug. 25, 1910, page 442. 
ee ee ae jones American Society of Civil 


* Bur G. K.—Transact 
Engineers, Vol. 86, 1923, page 1292. 
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would lie in the road to commercial manufacture of 
the high-silicon steel, attention may be concentrated 
upon the properties and usefulness of steel of that type 


Tests of Freund Steel 


Specimens of five heats of Freund steel were sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Standards for test and, while 
they were insufficient in number to establish by them- 
selves the properties of such steel, the results of the 
tests are in general agreement with several extensive 
German tests. A full account of the tests and a com- 
parison with the German data are to be issued as a 
technologic paper of the Bureau of Standards, in which 
published work on high-silicon steels is reviewed. Only 
a very brief abstract of the information available on 
this type of steel can be given in the space here allotted. 

The outstanding feature of the steel is its composi- 
tion, about 1 per cent silicon and not over 0.15 per cent 
carbon, the combination giving a high yield point and 
high ductility. The properties of the steel are com- 
pared with those of other structural steels in the table, 
from which it will be seen that high yield point and 
high ductility may, with sufficiently low carbon, be ob- 
tained by raising either manganese or silicon or by the 
use of nickel. 

Nickel in American Practice 

American practice has been to raise the yield point 
by the use of nickel, or, as in the Delaware River 
Bridge (see M in the table) to use a little silicon and 
much more manganese, without materially reducing the 
carbon from the percentage used in unalloyed struc- 
tural steel. 

Considering only the cost of the alloying elements, 
silicon is sometimes more expensive and sometimes 
cheaper than manganese. If large scale manufactur- 
ing tests, needed to establish the cost of production, 
should show that the cost of finished low-carbon silicon 
steel would be less than that of structural manganese 
steel at periods of high prices for manganese and low 
prices for silicon, it would appear that American manu- 
facturers might well consider being prepared to make 
the silicon steel. 

German engineers appear to be satisfied with the 
properties of the steel but they require further i:for- 
mation on the cost of the steel when made in regular 
large-scale production. Since German steel makers are 
actively working to obtain that information, it seems 
probable that the steel will soon be in commércial use 
in Germany, and its export in competition with Amer- 
ican steels may ultimately be expected. 

From the German data and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards tests, the properties of the steel make it seem 
suitable for ordinary structural use. The claim that 
oxygen is absent was not substantiated either in the 
German or the bureau tests. The steel was evidently 
treated with aluminum, and carried too many non- 
metallic inclusions to make it promising for exacting 
use under repeated streas. 

Notwithstanding the “dirtiness” of the German 
steel, it gave 58 to 86 ft.-lb. in the Izod impact test, 
and the specimens did not break completely apart. The 
proportional limit of the specimens tested at the Bureau 
of Standards, (using a Ewing extensometer on an 8-in. 
test length) ran from 49,000 to 57,500 Ib. per sq. in., 
and averaged 53,000 Ib. The steels contained up to 
about 0.20 per cent copper and up to 0.15 per cent 
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Table of Properties of “Freund” and Other Steels 





Elonga- , 
Tensile tion, Reduction 
Yield Point, Strength, Per Cent of Area, 
Mr S Ni Cr Lb. per Sq. In. Lb. per Sq.In._ in 8 In. Per Cent 
— 6.500 76,000 25 63] 
: . a = 48.500 68,500 22 45 | 
B 59.500 75.500 27% 68% | a 4 
55.500 72,500 27 61 Low-carbon silicon steels of “Freund 
; 54.500 70.500 22% 48 composition. 
hs ry , 53.500 69,0006 28 55 
E 60,000 78,500 28 45 
Fe 52,500 82,500 26 29 High-carbon silicon steels. 
. 62.500 92,000 25 45 : 
18 19.000 76,000 23%* 67 Annealed nickel. 
I : 60.000 100,000 18 33% #$=Nickel. : 
> a 64 56.000 90.000 13 Nickel-chromium, annealed and 
i " normalized, 
52.500 90,500 25 48 as < 
16,500 79,000 25 52 Plain carbon, with some silicon. 
60,000 82.500 26 54% High manganese, low carbon. 
36,000 50,000 44* 72 Plain low-carbon rivet steel. 
30,000 55,000 251 os Specification, structural. 
45.000 80,000 18% 30 Specification “silicon’’—structural, 
5 36,000 55,000 4a German “No, 37.” 
40,500 72,500 ad e German “No. 48.” 
44.500 76,000 25 _ German “No. 58.” 
Ay Freund” steels made at Bureau of Standards. 
Mi ‘Freund” steel from German tests 
: ric si ns 
; I irt licon s 
(yer! en-hearth silicon ste¢ 
}? on ste ) 
Bi Rg I te | ) ‘ footns é 
Ste M ‘ m figures given by Hadfield, R. A., “Metallurgy and Its Influence on Modern Progress, 
Al see Kreb KF. W Mech. Eng. 48, 1926, page 448. 
K. Nici Louis Bridg ‘ see Burgess, G. K., footnote 7 
Mayari) Memphis Bridge | 
M High-manganese structural steel, Delaware River Bridge—Bureau of Standards test. 
P at tural steel, Delaware River Bridge— Bureau of Standards test. 
High ma inese low carbon steel—see Lang, G.—Stahl und Eisen 31, 1911, page 181. 
R t iverage hosphorus and sulphur committee tests—Proc. A.S.T.M. 22, (1) 1922, page 108. 
Q St tura teel for buildings—A.S.T.M. Specifications A-9-24. 
R Struct il ste tentative A.S.T.M. specification, A-9-25T for “silicon” steel. , H 
5 Minir figures for three grades of German structural steels reported by Graf and by Gehler—see Bauingenieur 
e 2 nd 5, 1924, page 630 
+ CUECTE TER URODLUOOEE OHO ORERESOOELORORO OREN ORATERERODS POERE NT EE ceEROREESETEREORO CET RONEN  renreremmRDCrIOT”@ 
chromium, neither one intentionally added. Some Ger- 


man analyses show a little nickel, also adventitious, 
from the scrap used. The steel is a little lighter than 
ordinary structural steel, the specific gravity averag- 
ing 7.78 against 7.84 for the ordinary material. 

If, as seems probable, engineers in this country 
come to designing statically stressed structures on the 
basis of the yield point of the steel, as is being done in 
Germany, a demand for material having a higher yield 
point will grow up here just as it has in Germany. 
With such a demand, the problem of the steel maker 


will become how to produce such material at the lowest 
possible cost. 


The Cheaper Alloying Elements 


The possibilities of the cheaper alloying elements, 
in steel to be used as rolled, as well as in the heat- 
treated condition, deserve more attention than has 
heretofore been given them. Manganese is already 
gaining recognition as the alloying element it really is. 
The amounts of silicon ordinarily used have generally 


Apprenticeship Study of Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 


A relation between employer and minor wherein 
mutual obligations and duties are agreed upon (usually 
in writing—the indenture) by both parties concerned, 
is one definition of apprenticeship set down in a 50- 
page pamphlet issued by E. W. McCullough, manager 
of the department of manufacture of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and prepared by Rob- 
ert H. Spahr. The publication does not attempt an 
exhaustive study, but offers valuable information 
selected from the experiences of such States as Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts, where State supervision has 
made great strides in the training of future skilled 
workers in the trades. 

The impression prevails, but the pamphlet points 
out that it is a mistaken one, that the training of 
apprentices is a monopoly of the large company. With 
the aid of community or State cooperation the small 


been considered as having relatively little effect upon 
strength. Yet, by raising the silicon content to around 
1.00 per cent, one can raise the yield point of a 0.13 
per cent carbon steel from 36,000 to 56,000 lb. per sq. 
in., retaining good ductility (elongation of 25 per cent 
in 8 in. and a reduction in area of over 60 per cent). 
Hence its influence as a potent alloying element can 
scarcely be denied. 

Reaching this yield point by raising the carbon in- 
volves a sacrifice in toughness and ductility. Reach- 
ing it by adding nickel increases the expense. If the 
choice of alloying element lies between manganese and 
silicon, and if the carbon content must be held low, the 
lower carbon content of ferrosilicon as compared with 
ferromanganese adds another advantage on the side 
of silicon. 

Burgess’ has called attention to the possibility of 
using both silicon and manganese in adjusted com- 
position, according to the prevailing prices of the ele- 


ments, but recent American practice seems to have neg- 
lected the possibilities of silicon. 


company as well as the large may do its share without 
facing the prospect of losing the youth it has trained 
to a larger concern. A conclusion emphasized by the 
study is that, even though the employer and the labor 
union are willing to devote time to apprenticeship, the 
intervention of a third party, usually the State, has 
been necessary to formulate a definite working plan. 
Nor can the prospective apprentice be neglected. He 
must first be won to the idea and then rewon by the 
employing company, if he is to lay hold of the oppor- 
tunities which are his and translate them into a future 
of high achievement. 

Among interesting statistical statements is the one 
that carpenters may expect about 70 per cent employ- 
ment, also that bricklayers average about 180 days per 
year, and a third one—that 3300 carpenters came to 
the United States from Europe in 1923. Of 25 well 
known industrial companies named as maintaining 


apprentice schools, 23 are in the steel and metal-work- 
ing trades. 








Large Ferroalloy Output in South 


Producer of 50 Per Cent Ferrosilicon Is Heavy Con- 
sumer of Hydroelectric Power—Plant Operated 
Continuously on Three 8-Hr. Shifts 


nooga is the Southern Ferro Alloys Co., manu- 

facturer of 50 per cent ferrosilicon. Out of 147,- 
22,398 kwhr. furnished by the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. to Chattanooga industries for power pur- 
poses last year, this one company used over 20 per 
cent. 


Tn largest consumer of electric power in Chatta- 


Load Factor Averages 96 Per Cent 


Having an annual capacity of 7500 tons of 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon, the plant runs continuously in three 
8-hr. shifts with a load of 5000 to 5200 kw., or 120,000 
to 124,800 kwhr. per 24 hr. The load factor is very 
high, averaging 96 per cent. 

The plant, which occupies a tract 175 x 330 ft., is 
equipped with three open-top electric furnaces, two 
taking 3-phase current and rated at 2400 kw. and 1800 
kw. respectively, and a third on single-phase current 
rated at 850 kw. The two larger furnaces have three 
electrodes each, and the 850-kw. furnace has two elec- 
trodes. The 2400-kw. furnace uses electrodes 24 in. in 
diameter and 8 ft. in length, weighing over 2000 |b. 
apiece. The two other furnaces are equipped with 
20-in. electrodes. The electrodes are manufactured 
from a carbon mixture by the National Carbon Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Suspended above the furnace, the electrodes extend 
into the raw materials with which the furnace is filled. 
As their lower ends are slowly consumed, the electrodes 
are fed into the furnace. About 10 in. of each elec- 
trode is used up daily. The top of each electrode is 
threaded and fitted with a plug over which a new 
electrode is serewed when the electrode in use has 
been largely consumed. This plan saves the butt ends 
of the electrodes. The electrode holders are heavy 








copper pipes, which convey both current to the elec- 


trodes and water for cooling the electrode clamps. 
Silica Is Reduced at 6000 Deg. 


The load on the furnaces is automatically con- 
trolled by Thury regulators. The current is received 
at 6600 volts from the public utility and is stepped 
down to 85 volts. For the single-phase furnace there 
is an 833-kva. water cooler transformer, furnished by 
the Pittsburg Transformer Co.; for the 2400-kw. fur- 
nace there are three 833-kva. transformers supplied 
by the same company. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. furnished three 650-kva. air-cooled transfor- 
mers for the 1800-kw. furnace. 

The raw materials used are high grade silica rock 
(averaging about 98% per cent silica), coke breeze, for 
reducing the silica to silicon, and heavy steel turnings, 
bought largely from the railroads, for the iron which 
combines with the silicon. The reduction of the silica 
takes place at a temperature of about 6000 deg. Farh. 
The furnace shell is of steel, with a first lining of 
fire brick and a second of carbon. 

Shipped Largely in Balk 

Tapping is at intervals of 1 hr. or 2 hr., according 
to the size of the furnace. The yield per tap ranges 
from 1300 lb. of 50 per cent ferrosilicon from the 
2400-kw. furnace to 650 Ib. from the 850-kw. furnace. 
The tap runs out on silica sand in pancake-like form. 
When it is cold it is lifted by crane hooks and trans- 
ferred to an industrial car. It is then rolled along- 
side a railroad spur, which runs into the plant, where 
sand is removed from the ferrosilicon with a wire 
brush. The ferrosilicon, when stone cold, is very 
brittle and is easily broken with a hammer into brick- 


The Open-Top 
Furnaces Are 
Charged Con- 
tinuously With 
Silica, Coke 
Breezeand 
Heavy Steel 
Turnings. The 
ferrosilicon ia 
tapped at in- 
tervale of 1 
hr. to 2 hr., ae- 
cording to the 
size of the fur- 
nace 
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Silica Rock and Coke Are Discharged From 
Railroad Cars Through a Track Hoppe r toa Belt 
Conveyor, Which Transfers Them to an Ele- 
ator. The elevator raises them to a two-wau 
pout, which is set to discharge the silica and 
coke into separate storage bins 
imps. Most of the ferrosilicon is shipped in 
bulk in box cars, and numerous samples from each 
earload are analyzed by a chemist. Small quantities 
are shipped in sacks. 
Facilities for Handling Raw Materials 
The plant is located on the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, but through belt railroad facil- 
connected with all the other railroads entering 
Chattanooga Silica rock and coke are received in 
irloads and discharged through a track hopper to a 
conveyor, which transfers them to an elevator. 
The elevator raises them to a two-way spout. The 
spout is set so that rock is discharged in one direction 
and coke in another into separate storage bins. One 
to two cars a day of coke, silica and steel are consumed. 
Charges for the furnace are carefully analyzed, 
weighed and mixed. As previously indicated, the fur- 
: naces are charged continuously. The coke, silica and 
steel, mixed in proper proportions, are shoveled into 
the furnace around the electrodes, while the molten 
ferrosilicon produced collects in the bottom of the fur- 
nace. After each tap, the tap hole is plugged up 
with a tapered cone, made of fire clay mixed with coal 
dust, which is mounted on the end of a steel rod. 
Water for Electrode Holders Cooled in Tower 
Cooling water employed in the pipes of the elec- 
trode holders is used over and over again. It is in 
continuous circulation, passing from the holders to a 
cooling tower located at the rear of the plant prop- 
erty. Hot water is pumped to the top of the tower, 
passing down through a series of decks where it is 
exposed to the open air. The only loss in the water 
circulation system is through evaporation. 
rey The Southern Ferro Alloys Co. is the only pro- 
; ducer of 50 per cent ferrosilicon in the South. Its 
location at Chattanooga was primarily prompted by 
the availability of hydroelectric power and of the raw 
materials described. Even in 1925, a dry year which 
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adversely affected the generation of hydroelectric en- 
ergy, the company used 13,000,000 Ib. of silica rock, 
6,000,000 Ib. of steel and 7,000,000 lb. of coke. The 
company was incorporated under the laws of Tennessee 
in April, 1917. Its principal officers are George L. 
Davison, vice-president and plant manager, and Pau! 
J. Kruesi, president. 


Greater Output per Manufacturing Oper- 
ative 


It has been generally accepted that employment fiuc- 
tuates with production, on the assumption that, bar- 
ring revolutionary changes in methods,.a given labor 
force is necessary to produce a certain output. This 
was substantially true, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board study of employment and pro- 
duction, from 1900 to 1914. But since then employment 
in manufacturing has to an increasing degree failed to 
keep pace with the increase in output, and this tendency 
has become particularly noticeable since 1921. Although 
the volume of manufacturing output from 1921 to 1925 
increased about 62 per cent, employment during the 
same period increased only 14.28 per cent. 

But inasmuch as employment indexes are computed 
on data from a number of selected plants, the board 
cautions that it does not accurately measure total 
employment and hence is not strictly comparable with 
fluctuations in total volume of production as indicated 
by the production index. Moreover, employment in- 
dexes, being based on payroll data, do not take into ac- 
count part-time work nor overtime work, indicating 
merely the number of employees on the payroll. How- 
ever, the difference of fluctuations between volume of 
production and employment since 1921 is so marked 
and is substantiated to such an extent by the experi- 
ence in individual plants that the conclusion of a great 


saving in human energy in manufacturing production 
cannot be escaped. 





Cooling Water Employed in the Pipes of the 


Electrode Holders Is in Continuous Circulation, 
Passing to a Cooling Tower Where It Is Exposed 
to the Air on a Series of Decks 





Fire Test of Steel Joist Floor Panel 


Report Shows High Resistance to Deformation—Slab Loaded to Represent Working 


Condition—Bar Strength Retained 


‘TEST of a light-weight floor panel, consisting of 

Massillon bar joists* supporting a 2%-in. concrete 
slab above and % in. plaster on metal lath below, was 
made by the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory to deter- 
mine the fire resisting properties of a typical panel 
uilt up in this manner. The panel included five of 
the bar joists spaced 16 in. on centers and with a clear 
span of 10 ft. 6 in. This panel was placed across the 
top of a furnace with inside dimensions of § ft. x 10 ft. 
6 in. and 5 ft. high, the brick furnace wall being 
13% in. Heat was supplied by six oil burners located 
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ly a beam resting on brick walls will successfully with- 
stand greater temperature than one riveted to columns. 

While high temperature will rob a steel member 
of both its ultimate strength and its elastic limit, it 
is found that the temperature can be raised to nearly 
900 deg. Fahr. while retaining substantially the normal 
strength. There is a moderate decrease in strength 
between 150 and 400 deg., followed by a substantial 
increase between 400 and 850 deg., this increase reach- 
ing a maximum of about 15 per cent at 600 to 700 deg. 

Fireproofing of structural members must be such 
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Fig. 1 (Above) Is a General View of Furnace and 
Floor Panel. The corrugated pipes are chimneys. 
The thermocouples show above floor 
Fig. 2 (Upper Right) Shows Method of Attaching 
Thermocouples to the Floor Panel ce 
Fig. 3 (Right) Shows Loading of Panel to 12% 
Lb. Per Sq. Ft. 
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symmetrically around the furnace, with center lines 


2 ft. below the slab being tested. Furnace gases were 
discharged through six flues of corrugated metal ~— 
12 in. in diameter, extending well above the floor plate, 
as shown. : , 
Each bar joist consists of upper and lower mem- 
bers, steel bars, with lattice stays between nee 
Joints are made by electric are welds. At each on 
the lower member comes up, at an angle, fairly c = 
to the upper member, as shown in the line =: - 
bearing is made here by insertion of a ate 
steel, welded to both upper and lower members. 


Behavior of Steel When Heated 


Raising the temperature of a steel beam . long 
to 1600 deg. Fahr. increases its length, throug —_ 
sion, about 3 in. Such a member, heated on one. ide 
only, expands on that side, causing an or | = 
ling toward the heated side. Such a “9 rig y 
fixed at its ends and heated, either uniform y or other- 
wise, is distorted through the resulting vey tesa 
A beam loose at one or both ends and ae y mcar 
expands longitudinally without distortion. Consequent- 


Joist Co., Canton, Ohio, and 





*Made by the Massillon Steel 
tested at Canton. 
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that (1) any heat which reaches a structural section 
in a building should be uniformly distributed over the 
entire area and (2) the members should be free to 
expand as heat is applied, or they should be so pro- 
tected as to permit only moderate increase in temper- 
ature. 

Observations on Test 


Deflection of the panel tested was observed by 
means of a transit focused on a scale fastened on the 
center of the slab. Temperatures were recorded by 
means of 14 thermocouples, one of which was run down 
into the furnace space, while the other 13 ran through 
the concrete floor slab and had their sensitive ends in 
the air space surrounding the bar joists. After all 
the thermocouples had been installed the slab was 
loaded uniformly to 127 Ib. per sq. ft. of area. This 
loading is shown in Fig. 3, which shows also the leads 
from many of the thermocouples running through it. 
The connections of these thermocouples and the man- 
ner of passing them through the slab is shown in Fig. 
2, while Fig. 1 is a general view of the furnace and 
slab before the load was applied. 

About 45 min. was required, after lighting the 
burners, to bring the temperature up to the 1800-deg. 
mark maintained throughout the test. A further pe- 
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riod of 3 hr. 40 min. at full heat was occupied by the 
test, with temperature and deflection readings every 
few minutes. The average of the furnace temperature 
readings over this latter period was 1792 deg. The 
average of the deflections during the last BY hr. of 
the test (after deflection had become approximately 
orm) was 0.686 in. in the middle of the panel. 


_ LATH FASTENED To YoIsT.s 
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Reporting upon the test, the laboratory engineer 
states that the steel bars, after undergoing this treat 
ment, showed the same strength as before the test 
Another section of bar, tested at a temperature of 
875 deg., which represented the maximum to which it 
was subjected at the end of the heating period, showed 
about 85 per cent of its original tensile strength. 


Fig. 4—Construction De- 
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Oe ee tails of the Floor Panel. 
/ / ° » ° 
| fy {f vewenarves. e080 The joists (Massillon Type 
Quasars am / / ‘2 c-C. Born ways 8 C) consist, in each case, 
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Deducting the 0.25 in. produced initially by the loading 
before the furnace was lighted, the deflection due to 
the high temperature was 0.436 in. 
During this portion of the test the temperature in 
the air space increased continuously from 466 deg. at 
the time the furnace had reached its pre-determined 
temperature to 872 deg. at the end of the test. These 
were averages of readings of 13 thermocouples. The 
temperature on top of the concrete slab at the expira- 
tion of the test was between 160 and 170 deg., while 
hr. earlier it was 140 deg. 


Ohio Foundrymen to Hold Annual 
Meeting 


An interesting program has been prepared for the 
annual meeting of the Ohio State Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation to be held in Cincinnati, Sept. 16 and 17. Some 
of the problems of the non-ferrous foundry will be dis- 
cussed by Fred L. Wolf, technical superintendent Ohio 
Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. Herman Schneider, dean 
at the University of Cincinnati, will discuss the value 
and advantages of research. E. J. Lowry, Hickman, 
Williams & Co., will discuss “Rational Cupola Melting.” 
George A. Richardson, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., will give a talk on the various grades of pig iron 
and their respective advantages. 


Greatest 6 Months’ Freight Record 


During the first six months this year the railroads 
of this country handled the greatest freight traffic they 
were ever called upon to move during any correspond- 
ing period, according to reports just filed by the car- 
riers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. This 
traffic amounted to 227,116,889,000 net ton-miles, ex- 
ceeding by 1,632,421,000 net ton-miles or 0.7 per cent 
the best previous record, made during the first half of 
1923. 

The volume of freight handled in June was also the 
greatest for any June on record, amounting to 39,236.- 
630,000 net ton-miles. This exceeded by 758,630,000 net 
ton-miles or 2 per cent the best previous June, which 
was in 1917, while it also exceeded by 9.4 per cent that 
for June, 1925. 

The daily average movement of freight cars in June 
was the highest for any June on record, amounting to 
30.1 miles per day. This was an increase of 1.7 miles 
over the best previous June, which was in 1917 and 
was an increase of 2.6 miles over June last year. 

The average load per car in June was 27.3 tons, an 
increase of 0.4 ton over June last year and 0.6 ton above 
June, 1924. June, 1923, however was 0.9 ton higher. 








of four continuous bars, 
two at top and two at bot- 
tom, with lattice spacers 
welded on. Bearing sur- 
face is obtained at each 
end by a strip of steel 
welded between the con- 
tinuous bars, of which 
the two lower ones are 
brought up at an angle 
for this purpose 


“After discontinuance of the high temperature the 
original full strength of the joists is retained,” he 
reported. 

When the concrete slab was removed from above 
the joists a permanent deflection in them was noted, 
including both a slight sagging and a lateral distor- 
tion. All five of the joists, however, were tested for 
transverse strength after the fire was over and with- 
stood a load equivalent to twice their rated load. “This 
evidenced that the strength of the floor slab had not 
been impaired,” according to the report. 


Institute of Metals Meeting in Belgium 
in September 


For the meeting of the Institute of Metals at Liege, 


Belgium, Sept. 1-4, the following are among the papers 
scheduled: 


“The Deformation of Tungsten Crystals,” by C. J 
Smithells, H. P. Rooksby and W. R. Pitkin. 

“A Comparison of Static and Dynamic Tensile and 
Notched-Bar Tests,” by Prof. Kotard Honda. 

“The Constitution and the Physical Properties of th« 
Alloys of Cadmium and Zinc,’”’ by C. H. M. Jenkins. 

“Some Further Experiments on the Behavior of Single 
Crystals of Aluminum under Reversed Torsional Stresses,” 
by H. J. Gough, S. J. Wright and D. Hanson. 

“Silumin and Its Structure,” by Buntaro Otani. 

“The Primitive. Copper Industry of America—Part I,” 
by G. Brinton Phillips. 

“The Constitution and Age-Hardening of Some Ternary 
and Quaternary Alloys of Aluminum containing Nickel,” by 
E. Kathleen Bingham. 

“The Constitution and Structure of the Commercial Alu- 
minum-Silicon Alloys,” by A. G. C. Gwyer and H. W. L 
Phillips. With an appendix upon “The Properties of the 
Modified Aluminum-Silicon Alloys,” by D. Stockdale and I 
Wilkinson. 


“Some Mechanical Properties of Silicon-Aluminum Alloys,” 
by J. D. Grogan. 

“The Action of Hydrogen on Hot Solid Copper,” by Cyri! 
S. Smith and Prof. Carle R. Hayward. 


“The Development of the Use of Nickel in Coinage,” by 
Capt. F. R. Barton. 


“Season-Cracking in Arsenical Copper Tubes,” by A 
Pinkerton and W. H. Tait. 


“Thermal Anomalies of Certain Solid Solutions,” by Prof 
P. Chevenard 


“Preliminary Experiments on the Copper-Magnesium Al- 
loys,” by W. T. Cook and W. R. D. Jones. 


“Bronze Worm Gear Blanks Produced by Centrifugal 
Castings,” by F. W. Rowe. 


_ “An Account of the Non-Ferrous Metals Industry in the 
Liége District,” by L. Boscheron. 
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for wood has 
appeared in a collapsible steel case to pack auto- 


NOTHER substitution of steel 
mobiles for export shipment. The case may be 
returned to the shipper for further use. The case is a 
development of A. J. Berg of the Collapsible Metal 
Case Corporation of America, 15 Moore Street, New 
York. The General Motors Exporting Co. recently 
shipped an Oakland touring car to Antwerp in one of 
these cases, and the result is stated to have been sat- 
isfactory enough to warrant their being placed on the 
market immediately. 

It is Mr. Berg’s plan to make the cases for renting 
to automobile manufacturers, and a contract for their 
building is about to be let at this writing. With this 
arrangement the user will not have to face loss by 
scrapping which might arise if a radical body change 
rendered the case useless for his product. 

The cases are to be built of 3/32-in. corrugated steel 
panels, riveted to an outer frame of 3/8-in. flat steel 
which will provide rigidity to the case as well as a 
means for fastening the panels together. As may be 
seen in one of the accompanying photographs, the 
framework will be convex with the exception of the ex- 
treme edge, which is turned straight outward to form 
an angle of 45 deg. with the plane of the panel of which 
it is a part. This outer edge, approximately 1% in. 


Shows the Car 
Secured to the 
Bottom of the 
Case with the 
Sides Ready to 
Be Bolted into 
Place 
















Steel Case 
for Exporting 
Automobiles 


Substitution of Steel for Wood 
May Permit Reduction in 


Ocean Freight Charges 


and Insurance—Chances 
of Injury Diminished 


wide, provides a joining surface by which the panel is 
bolted to the adjacent unit. 

It is claimed by the inventor that this fastening 
will eliminate the need for using slings about a case 
in hoisting operations to and from the dock. Chime 
clamps similar to those used in lifting drums or barrels 
will grip the edge readily, and it will not be necessary 
to use crowbars to raise the case with the attendant 
possibility of injury to the vehicle inside. 

The width of the must correspond to the 
standard width of motor cars, but changes in models 
may require variations in the other dimensions. To 
meet this exigency Mr. Berg has developed additions 
of varying widths which may be inserted at the joints 
when necessary. The method of attachment is the 
same used in the connection of other units. 

In reducing length and height the corrugated panels 
are removed from the frames and reriveted on the out- 
side instead of the inside as originally. As the corru- 


cases 


gations in the panels are % in. deep and securing the 
panels to the inside instead of to the outside of the 
frames reduces each dimension by twice the thickness 
of the joint at this point, length or height 
diminished to the extent of 2 in. 
fit the case to a new model, 
Dismantling and packing a car in the 


may be 
This may serve to 


steel case, 
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it is found, requires approximately 3 hr. After the units, they may be placed one inside the other to pro- 
wheels have been removed, the springs tied down with vide convenience in return shipment to the user. 

seis and the steering post and windshield - re- With the bolts properly secured the peculiar design 


moved, the car is lowered upon the bottom of the case 
ch a manner that the ends of the axles, previously 
wrapped with burlap, will fit into grooves provided in 


anchor blocks which have been bolted to the bottom 
at each corner of the case. These blocks may be placed 
on either side of the brake drum, according to the 
lesire f the packer. Gooseneck bands as illustrated 


are then bolted over the axle to secure the car in its 
Stee] rods bent on one end-te-fit the shackles 


rg 





Wood Blocks Bolted to the Bottom of the 
Case Form a Method of Attachment for the 


d \ axle Ss 


e springs and threaded at the other for bolting 
th the bottom may be used at the corners as a 
precaution against side play. 
Two wheels are next bolted through each side mem- 
ber of the case in such a manner that they will rest 
the running board of the car. All nuts used in 
ting are secured in the concave part of the corru- 
ed sides and thus protected from damage by the 
two adjacent convex members. The side, end and top 
panels are then bolted into place with the aid of power- 
driven wrenches, and the case is ready for shipment. 
As the cases are made up of six similarly constructed 


MACHINERY INTO INDIA 


Industrial Equipment from United States Is 
Less Than 10 Per Cent of Total 


Imports of industrial machinery into India during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1925, amounted to $39,- 
149,147, and represented a decline of $11,047,497, or 
approximately 22 per cent below those of the preceding 
year, according to the official customs returns issued by 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Sta- 
tistics, India. The participation of the United King- 
dom in this trade amounted to $33,123,588 and ac- 
counted for 84.6 per cent of the total, as compared with 

participation of 87 per cent during the preceding 
year. 
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of the edges is said to render each joint airtight and 
watertight. The possibility of “inside sweating” under 
certain atmospheric conditions is thought by the in- 
ventor to have been eliminated by the use of a bitu- 
mastic paint similar to that applied with success to th: 
interiors of steamships. 

In the matter of insurance it is supposed that lowe: 
rates may be secured on steel-cased automobiles. Th: 
fire hazard incident to shipping in wood is eliminated 
almost entirely. The cases may be secured against 
pilferage by cutting the threads of a few of the bolts, 
and any indication of damage would plainly be visible 
on the outside of the case, assuring prompt estab- 
lishment of liability. The construction of the case is 
so firm that denting or bending in shipment is thought 
to be improbable, and the possibility of pressure over a 
wide area on the surface injuring the more exposed 
parts of the ear is reduced. 

The weight of the case as it will be built is approx- 
imately 1500 Ib., or 150 Ib. more than the correspond 
ing wood container. Weight has little significance in 
ocean shipping, where rates are based on the number 
of cubic feet occupied, but would become an important 
factor if the crated vehicle or the crate itself were t 
be shipped by rail from some inland point to the coast 

The possible saving by shipment in a steel case has 
been estimated as a result of the shipment to Antwerp 
by the General Motors Exporting Co., noted above. In 
this particular instance the steel case measured 271 
cu. ft., while a wood container for the same car would 
have measured 318 cu. ft. With the rental of the steel 
case estimated at $15, freight on the shipment at 25c. 
per cu. ft. at $67.75, return freight on the case at $3.85 
and railroad haulage from seaboard to factory at $7.50, 
the total cost of shipment would be $94.10. In this 
calculation marine insurance has been assumed to be 
the same in either case. 

A wood case with an initial charge of $50 and a 
possible salvage value of $10 would require a freight 
charge of $79.50, making a total of $119.50. Based upon 
these estimates the saving would be $25.40 in shipment 
charges alone, to which the $7.50 railroad freight 
charge for hauling the dismantled case to an inland 
factory might be added if the packing were done at 
the seaboard. In many countries where the c.i.f. cost 
is taken as the dutiable value an additional reduction 
of several dollars might result. It is thought that the 
duty on the container itself might nearly all be re- 
deemed upon its return. 


Exports from the United States to India amounted 
to $3,605,975, or 9.2 per cent of the total industrial 
machinery trade, a slight increase from the 8.5 per 
cent share obtained during 1923-24. As recently as 
1920-21 the United States furnished nearly 16 per cent 
of the total, and in 1919-20 about 26 per cent, the 
highest ratio ever recorded. The highest amount was 
in 1920-21. 

For purposes of comparison over a five-year period 
figures are given in the table, listing by values the im- 
ports of industrial machinery into India during the 
years 1920-21 to 1924-25 inclusive. From this table it 
will be observed that the total of the 1924-25 imports 
amounted to slightly more than 50 per cent of the total 
value reached during the peak year 1921-22, and were 
but 78 per cent of the total accumulated during 1923-24 
fiscal year. 
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NEW UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHE 


Covered Ways and 20-Hp. Alloy-Steel Head Are 
Features of 4%4-in. Capacity Machine 


\ 4%-in. bar capacity No. 3-A universal hollow 
igon turret lathe incorporating many of the fea- 
s of the 7%4-in. capacity machine described in 
IRON AGE of June 3, page 1582, is being brought 

by the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 
As in the larger capacity machine, maximum driv- 
power, sturdy feed trains and rigidity for absorbing 
increased power, are general features. Way covers 
iich completely inclose the ways of the bed are fea- 
tures also, the ways of the machine being covered re- 
gardless of the simultaneous operation of the hexagon 
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An Automatic Chuck, Operated by Lever “A,” Is Provided for Bar Stock Up to 4% In. 
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Twelve spindle speeds are available with one sliding 
clutch. Taper roller bearings with adjustment for end 
play are used for front and back shafts, with babbitted 
main bearings. 

The 4%-in. capacity machine is provided with an 
automatic chuck, which is operated by lever A. Adjust- 
ment of the ring gives a variation of 1/16 in. under 
the standard size, where the stock varies. The master 
jaws take bushings and will not collapse to interfere 
with the introduction of a new bar of stock. A ratchet 
bar feed, operated by lever B, is furnished to handle 
the heavy stock. The automatic chuck may be re- 
moved with a spanner wrench when the machine is 
desired for chucking work, and a special 18-in. extra 
heavy three-jaw geared scroll chuck substituted. 

The universal turner for the 4%-in. machine is of 
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: 


By adjusting the ring, 


ariation of 1/16 in. under size is obtained. The universal turner, shown at the right, is for high-speed, heavy 
reduction of bar stock 
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turret and the square turret in different positions along 
the bed. By thus preventing grit, chips and cutting 
lubricant from reaching the surface of the ways and 
also by eliminating marring from the dropping of 
tools, the initial accuracy of the machine is preserved 
for a longer period. Other features of the larger turret 
lathe incorporated in the machine illustrated include 
the rigid turret and turret binder for both hexagon 
and square turret, 16 feed changes and the improved 
carriage and saddle stops. . 
The bar capacity of the new model is 4% in., which 
reduces the size of the all-geared head. Broad faced, 
hardened and heat-treated alloy-steel gears are used 
in the head and a 10, 15 or 20-hp. motor may be em- 
ployed for the average range of light to heavy work 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


Exports During First Half of 1926 Almost 
10 Per Cent Above 1925 


United States exports of industrial machinery dur- 
ing the first half of 1926 amounted to $76,307,000, as 
compared with $69,538,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1925, thus representing a gain of almost 10 per —. 
according to figures of the industrial machinery divi- 
si Commerce. 3 
This ae > exports was widely distributed 
throughout all of the main groups of cee ma- 
chinery, with the exception of metal-working and mis- 
cellaneous industrial equipment. Some of these items 
may have special significance. For es Se great- 
est gain was shown in mioii7904 for the frst, six 

i isi rom 07, ' 
aan rise 17,941,852 for the corresponding 
period of 1926, an increase of 50 per cent, as 
activity in the mineral and petroleum industries. Sim- 
ilarly, construction and conveying machinery exports 








different construction from that for the larger lathe. 
The roller carriers are of generous proportions, adjust- 
ably mounted in the tool and hardened and ground. The 
cutter may be set to precede or follow the roll. A dial 
is provided with graduations for accurate sizing. The 
setting of the cutter is maintained by a thumb screw 
and is withdrawn by a quick-acting lever to avoid 
danger of marring the work. Overhead piloted tooling 
is provided as standard in the chucking equipment 

The maximum swing over the way covers is 25% in. 
and over the carriage 18 in. The length turned is 45 in. 
The length of the machine is 12 ft., the length includ- 
ing ratchet bar feed is 17 ft., and the width is 5 ft. 
10% in. The weight of the bare machine is approxi- 
nately 9000 Ib. 


rose from $5,641,533 in 1925 to $8,725,639 in 1926, or 
about 55 per cent, and seems to indicate world-wide 
expansion along engineering and industrial lines. 


United States Exports of Industrial Machinery 


First Six Months—, 
Class of Machinery 1926 1925 
Power-generating, except electric and 
automotive 
Steam engines, except locomotives $4,428,084 $4,707,708 
Internal combustion engines 2,578,344 1,861,281 
Water wheels and water turbines 152.3 73,101 
Total $7,158,773 $6,622,090 
Construction and conveying 8.725.639 5,641,533 
Mining, oil-well and pumping 
Mining and quarrying 8.195.514 5,030,768 
Oil-well 7,028,374 4,740,667 
Pumping, power 2,717,964 2,236,529 
Total $17,941,852 $12,007,904 
Metal- working ‘ ou . 9,076,227 10,770,388 
Textile, sewing and shoe: 
Textile 5,793,867 5,246,251 
Sewing, industrial . 1,563,609 1,730,780 
Shoe, except sewing 680,360 766,117 


. $8,037,836 $7,732.24 
25.366.611 26:753.783 


ied naitepe tats oth $76,206,938 $69,537,946 


Total es 
Other industrial machinery 


Grand total 
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Adds No. 3 Size to Line of Milwaukee 
Milling Machines 


the design of which 


A Ni size milling machine 
follows that of the company’s new No. 4 milling ma- 
chit ‘ scribe THE IRON AGE of May 20, page 1431, 

being added to the line of the Kearney & Trecker 
{ rporat I M waukee. 

The hine is available in plain, universal and ver- 


pe Although designed primarily for motor-in- 
drive can be furnished, and one type of 

» be substituted for the other at any future 
The same column is used in either case and the 
The motor compartment is entirely in- 
the base of the column and ventilation is pro- 

i louvers in the door and side of the column, a 
being mounted also on the initial drive shafts. The 


tne ame, 


irive from the motor is direct through gears and the 
r is mounted with its pinion facing the front of 
achine, where it receives automatic flooded lubrica- 





Use of Rolle Bearings; 

Features. arrangement of the 
t To assure quiet operation, the three initial gears 
n the drive train have ground teeth. The main drive 
shaft, idler shaft, friction clutch 


shaft, upper idler 
shaft and speed change shafts are mounted in Timken 
roller bearings. 

An outstanding feature is the power rapid traverse 
that is provided not only fox the table, but for the 
saddle and knee, all movements being controlled con- 
veniently from the front of the machine. Maultiple- 
disk friction clutch is incorporated for both the main 
drive and the power rapid traverse control. Another 
feature is a new self-oiling universal joint, details of 
which were given in the description of the No. 4 ma- 
chine. In this design of joint the oil flows down inside 
the joint fork, through the connecting pin and into the 
groove on the inside of the steel ring. It is stated that 
centrifugal force keeps the connecting pins lubricated 
automatically at all times. 

Lubrication is centralized. Automatic flooded lubri- 
cation is provided for gears and bearings in the column 
and feed box, and splash lubrication for rapidly mov- 
ing parts in the knee. Wick oiling is employed for the 
table and saddle bearings. Two pumps are employed, 
one for lubrication inside the column and the other for 
cutter coolant. Either pump can be removed quickly 
by breaking a single pipe joint as described in the pre- 
vious article. Coolant is delivered at the rate of 8 gal. 
per min. to the cutters, through a 1-in. pipe, under low 
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pressure, which facilitates taking of heavy cuts. 
oil pockets are provided in the table for returning ¢! 
coolant to the reservoir. The table is a semi-stee] ca 
ing, 19 in. wide and 76 in. long. It is not cored . 
but is left solid and the entire bottom finished. 
Other features include duplicate control leve; 
front and rear, high and low feed attachment providi: 
86 feeds, from 3/16 to 40 in. per min.; and a safet 
slip clutch for protecting the feed mechanism in ca: 
of meeting with positive obstruction. Double overar) 
support to the arbor, table lock for boring operatic: 
protected flanged spindle nose and spindle reverse ar: 
also features of this design. 


Improvements Incorporated in Rockwell 
Hardness Testers 


Refinements intended to facilitate testing have be: 
incorporated in two new models of the Rockwell hard 
ness tester, which have been placed on the market 1 
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Power Rapid Traverse in Three Directions; and Centralized Lubrication Are Amony th: 
T he motor drive 


is shown in right-hand illustration 
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cently by the Wilson-Maeulen Co., Inc., 383 Concord 
Avenue, New York. The new machines, designated as 
the models F and G, respectively, replace the models 
A and B, previously offered. The readings of the new 
machines in terms of hardness are identical with the 
readings of the previous models, and the same pene- 
trators may be used interchangeably on the new and 
old machines. 

It will be noted from the illustration that the large 
G-shaped frame casting has been replaced by smaller 
castings. This change was made because of the warp- 
age of the larger castings, both before and after ma- 
chining. The castings employed in the new models are 
given light cuts and then allowed to age, and after 
further machining there is no appreciable further 
warpage. This is stressed as of importance because 
of the desirability of having the penetrator come down 
directly central over any spherical or cylindrical piece 
being tested. 

Another feature of the new design is the arrange- 
ment of the bushing in which the elevating screw 
operates, this bushing being now made of hardened 
tool steel and made adjustable. Formerly the elevat- 
ing screw operated directly in the cast iron base. This 
provision against wear is perhaps of special value 
where the machines are employed in making large 
numbers of tests each day. The moving parts in the 
head of the new machines are more thoroughly pro- 
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ted from dust, and the new models may be disman- 

| more conveniently for cleaning. 

[he noses of the new machines are shaped to per- 
better vision of the piece being tested, and the 
is cleared away so that it can get down into 

esses better than formerly. The new machines are 

ipped with lever for tripping the major load, this 


provements 
clude Fea- 
s Intended 
Assure Con- 
Accu- 
yy and Eas- 
Operation 
Production 
Work and 
mination of 

- Shaped 


Frame 


uous 





lever being located close to the direct-reading gage. 
Thus the operator, after setting the dial to zero by 
turning the bezel of the gage, has only to move his 
hand an inch or two to release the major load, which 
s the next step. The releasing of the major load and 
the lifting of the major load, which are also consecu- 
tive motions, are now accomplished by means of the 
same handle. The new design permits making taller 
machines at lower cost than formerly, because longer 
and larger columns and elevating screws can be em- 
ployed with the standard head and base castings. _ 

The 2G machine .is for testing pieces up to 2 in. 
thick, and the 8F machine, for pieces up to 8 in. thick. 
The smaller machine tests from the edge of the piece 
inward to 3 in, and the 3F, inward to 5% in. An 8 in. 
diameter iron testing table, shown in the illustration, 
is available for the F models. The machines weigh 
60 lb. and 90 Ib. respectively. 


Paint Spray of Simple Design 
Compactness and simplicity of construction are 
claimed for the paint spray here illustrated, which is 
for use in painting automobiles, tanks, structural steel 
work, machine parts and woodwork; for varnishing; 


Light Weight and 
Absence of Mov- 
ing Parts and 
Passages Which 
Might Clog Are 
Advantages 
Claimed 





for coating cement floors and walls, and applying coat- 
ne The a coe marketed by the oe - 
burn Co., Baltimore. It consists of a ny co x 7 
atomizer and handle, and a feature —_ the 
absence of moving parts and passages t ao me y 
to clog. The device is light in weight and operatio 
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is simple. The paint enters a large annular chamber 
surrounding the air nozzle, from which it is atomized 
and expanded in a venturi-shape. The atomization is 
regulated by a turn of the nozzle, from a small to a 
large spray, or is entirely shut off, bringing into play 
a stream of air for dusting purposes. Pressure of 40 
lb. is recommended, but the pressure may be varied to 
suit the work. It is stated that carbonic gas tanks 
may be employed also with good results. The thorough 
atomization of the paint is stressed as resulting in com- 
plete and even coverage of greater surface and with 
minimum consumption of paint. 


Gravity-Lowering Chain Block 


Saving of time in the raising and lowering of loads 
is claimed for the gravity-lowering chain block here 
shown, which has been placed on the market by Her- 
bert Morris, Inc., Buffalo. The lowering of the load is 
automatic and is controlled by a centrifugal governor. 
Smooth operation is a feature, the 5-ton block being 
said to gravity lower with only 14 Ib. on the hook. 

The mechanism is simple. All working parts of the 
chain block are inclosed, and operate in oil and grease. 
The worm has a double thread. It is turned down from 
a solid steel shaft, and is heat treated, hardened and 
ground. End thrust of the worm shaft is taken on ball 





The Centrifugal Brake Keeps the Lowering Speed 
Within Safe Limits When Lowering by Gravity. 
An automatic stop prevents overlowering 


bearings. The worm wheel and the load-chain wheel 
are of one piece, eliminating the use of keys. The 
teeth of the worm wheel are machine cut from the solid. 

The automatic brake is on the worm shaft and 
serves to hold the load whenever the hand chain is re- 
leased. When lowering by gravity, the lowering speed 
is kept within safe limits, and overlowering is pre- 
vented by an automatic stop which applies the brake as 
the hook reaches its lowest position. Hoisting is ac- 
complished by pulling the hand chain. In lowering by 
gravity, the gravity-lowering handle is pulled down, 
which actuates the centrifugal brakes and causes 
smooth and rapid lowering of the load until the handle 
is released. The hand chain does not move when low- 
ering by gravity. The load may be lowered also in the 
usual manner by pulling on the hand chain, permitting 
closely controlled movement of the load, when de- 
sired. 

The chain blocks are available for working loads 
ranging from % to 5 gross tons. The lowering speed 
of the %-ton and 5-ton hoists is 60 and 12 ft. per 
min., respectively. The weight of hoists of these 
ratings is approximately 94 and 435 Ib., respectively. 
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Foreign Pig Iron, (Including Ferro- 
y Coming nt the United 
States Since the War, Has Averaged 
4.4 Per Cent Above the Annual 
Imports (285,150 tons) of the First 
ade of the Century Fluctua- 
have ranged from 85 per 
er in 1921 to 83 per cent over 
1925 





Average I90/- 1910 inc 


In Only One of the Last Seven 
Years Has Incoming Scrap Been 
Less Than the Earlier Imports of 
43,600 Tons Per Annum, and That 
Was 5 Per Cent Under (1921). The 
average for the period was over 150 
per cent above that of the 1901- 
1910 decade 
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Wire Rods Were Received in the 
First Ten Years of the Century at 
the Rate of 17,000 Tons Per An- 
um. In no year since the war has 
the amount been as much as one-half 
of this, and in 1919 it was nearly 
98 per cent less, or 342 tons 
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A Quarter Century of Imports 


Marked Changes in Many Items Between Beginning 
and End of Period—Total Incoming 


Quantity 11,378,215 Tons 


URING the first quarter of the twentieth century 
1) such items of iron and steel imports as the De- 
partment of Commerce reported by weight 
amounted to 11,378,215 gross tons, according to a state- 
ment prepared by the iron and steel division. While it 
is not possible, because of classification inconsistencies 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to 
segregate the rolled and finished steel entirely from 
the pig iron, scrap and semi-finished material, such 
division as can be made shows a total of rolled and 
finished steel amounting to 2,567,515 tons, with 8,810.- 
700 tons in the other category. The principal item 
located in the wrong group consists of steel bars, which 
for years were listed in a general catch-all, including 
ingots, billets, etc. 
Pig iron and ferroalloys considered together (they 
were not segregated prior to 1914) accounted for more 


than half the total incoming tonnage. This item was 
841,892 


gross tons, or 51.3 per cent of all. During 


the years in which complete segregation was had be- 
tween pig iron and ferroalloys the imports of the 
former amounted to 1,661,187 tons and of the latter to 
668,542 tons. If we assume that the same ratio held 
for the earlier years, pig iron imports over the 25-year 
period have been about 4,170,000 tons and ferroalloys 
1,670,000 tons. 


Imports of pig iron and ferroalloys have gone by 
fits and starts, varying from a maximum of 956,198 
tons in 1903 to as little as 34,711 tons in 1918 and 44,036 
tons in 1921, only to average 437,760 tons in the four 
subsequent years. In 1916, 1917 and 1918 our imports 
of ferromanganese and alloys far exceeded the pig iron 
imports, each of those years showing twice as much of 
the former as of pig iron. For the three years the 
totals were: Pig iron, 61,350 tons; ferromanganese and 


alloys, 163,477 tons. In no earlier or subsequent year 
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Steel Rail Imports Since the War 


Average /90/-/910 Inc 









-100 1925 1919 


of which we have record have ferroalloy imports ex- 
ceeded pig iron. 


Other Variable Elements 


Scrap, like pig iron, has been up and down, with a 
total of 1,766,629 tons. The minimum year of the 
quarter century, 1909, with 5182 tons was followed by 
118,610 tons the next year—a figure exceeded only five 
times in the 25 years. The maximum of 180,034 tons, 
in 1917, was followed by 63,730 tons in 1918 and by 
177,293 tons in 1919. Considering scrap in a group with 
the pig iron component as raw materials, the incoming 
7,608,521 tons was 66.9 per cent of the aggregate for 
all iron and steel items. 

The total for the hybrid aggregation of steel ingots, 
blooms, billets and bars was 1,152,842 tons, of which 
nearly one-third—379,476 tons—came in in 1903, the 
year of highest iron and steel imports which we have 
known since 1887. In three years, 1902, 1903 and 1904, 
our incoming movement in this group was 561,856 tons, 
or 48.8 per cent of the entire quarter century’s imports 
of such materials. 

Wire rods—a semi-finished material, though, from 
the mill standpoint, comparable with bars—were im- 
ported in much larger quantities in the earlier years 
of the century than since 1913. The average yearly 
amount for 1901 to 1913 inclusive was 16,634 tons; for 
1914 to 1925 inclusive, only 4367 tons. For the 25 years 
the total was 286,636 tons or only 9.4 per cent of the 
American production of 1925 alone. 


Changes in Finished Material 


Plates and sheets have been segregated from each 
other for only a few years, and skelp—a semi-finished 
material—has been included in their total. Hoops and 
bands, over a large part of our survey, were not re- 
ported on the tonnage basis. Hence, comparisons are 
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PER CENT 


Average [IOF1HO J; 


Have Exceeded by 34 Per Cent, on 

the yearly average, the Imports of 

the First Decade of the Twentieth 

Century, When They Were 23,435 
Tons Per Annum 


Against 62,000 Tons of Imports of 
Tin Plate Per Year for 1901-1910, 
Inclusive, the Imports Since the 
War Have Averaged 2175 Tons Per 
Year. In four of these late years 
imports fell off over 99 per cent 
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Imports of Structural Shapes in 

1919, 1920 and 1921 Were One- 

Tenth of the 11,450 Tons of the 

Earlier Years, or Close to a 90 Per 

Cent Drop, But in 1924 They Ex- 

ceeded the 11,450 Tons 2% Times 
and in 1925 5% Times 
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easy in this group. As it stands, however, the two items accounted for half of the total miscella 8 
nge has been from a minimum of 1100 tons in 1919 (omitted in the table) due to the fact that over the 
a maximum of 15,309 tons in 1925. greater period of time the figures for many of these 
Tin plate production in the United States began miscellaneous items were not reported in tons. 

yut 1891. For some years the imports were greater 


an the amounts made here, but since 1897 the Amer- Rolled and Finished Tonnage 
in production has gone ahead of imports and today 
latter are almost negligible. Consequently, it is More rolled and finished steel was imported in 1925 


t surprising to find tin plate imports in the first ten than in any other year of the quarter century. The 
ears of our quarter century much higher than those #mount, however, did not reach the large totals of the 
more recent years. years from 1880 to 1895 inclusive. Approximately one- 
Structural shapes were not reported separately prior tenth of the 25-year total of rolled and finished steel 
1904, in which year the imports were 14,310 tons, (2,568,000 tons) arrived in 1925 and almost as much 
r about the same as the average of all the years since in the big import year, 1903. Between these two dates 
then. Only in 1924 and 1925, however, have structural imports have shown a varied course, reaching—natu- 
shapes come in in large quantities. rally—a minimum in 1917, 1918 and 1919 of about 22,- 
Iron bars came in in larger amounts prior to the 000 tons per year. 
World War than subsequently. In only two years be- These figures, of course, are subject to the limita- 
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Imports of Iron and Steel in the Last 25 Years Exceeded Exports 


Rolled and Finished Iron and Steel Accounted for Less Than One- Only in 1903. The amount of the excess was 1,410,000 gross tons. 

Quarter of All the Imports in the Past Quarter Century, or 22.6 In 1902 exports were 42,000 tons pa than imports and in 1904, 

Per Cent. Since the war the proportion has been less than 17 per 179,000 tons. The excess per year for the period up to the war, 1901- 

cent. The peak of 1903 was due in part to a heavy domestic steel 1914 inclusive, was about 911,000 tons; for the war years of 1915- 

demand coming at a time when strikes checked coal production and 1918, inclusive, 5,082,000 toms per year, and for the seven years 
led to railroad dislocation and uncertain steel deliveries since, 2,192,000 tons 


fore 1914 was the tonnage below 20,000; in only one’ tions already explained and based upon the peculiar 
year since 1914 has it reached 8500. With a total of method of reporting imports devised in the Department 
154,957 tons, the average for the first 13 years was of Commerce. They show, however, that on the aver- 
29,178 tons; for the most recent 12 years, 6304 tons. age between 20 and 25 per cent of the total imports 

In recent years various classifications of wire, pipe, consist of rolled and finished material. It may here be 
castings, ete., have been established. In only 1924 and stated, however, that this total of imports for the entire 
1925 was cast iron pipe reported separately, it having 25 years is less than the exports of rolled and finished 
been 46,900 tons and 50,939 tons respectively. These material during the two most recent years. 
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United States Imports of Iron and Steel Products in Gross Tons 
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British Mills Increase Production 


Blast Furnaces Still Out—Belgians Reported Dissatisfied With 
Quotas in International Cartel—British Not Included 


(By Cable ) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 16. 


IG IRON is nominal, with No. 3 Cleveland foundry 
P t £4 10s., No. 4 foundry at £4 9s., No. 1 at £4 12s. 
6d. and No. 4 forge at £4 8s. 6d. per ton. East Coast 


hematite mixed is quoted at £4 1s. 6d. and Durham coke 
at £2 12s. 6d. per ton. 

There is the usual holiday slackness of business, but 

stocks of iron and steel are at a very low level, espe- 
ially supplies of semi-finished material. Most mills 
have booked numerous orders and with a large backlog 
are only awaiting settlement of the coal strike, when 
several months of activity seems assured. 

July exports of pig iron totaled 32,164 gross tons, 
of which the United States took 16,618 tons. The total 
iron and steel export was 243,861 tons. 

Walter Scott, Ltd., of Leeds, has decided to dis- 
mantle its Bessemer and rolling mill departments owing 
to the impossibility of economic operation. The output 


_ 


British Mills Increase Output with For- 
eign Fuel—Shipbuilding Improves 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 5.—The coal strike has 
almost completed its fourteenth week and still there 
are no definite signs of a settlement. Various outside 
influences have been endeavoring to bring pressure to 
bear upon the Government to take an active interest, 
but no action has been taken. Meanwhile a few thou- 
sand miners have returned to work under varying con- 
ditious in different districts, but there is certainly no 
evidence of a general desire to return to the pits. The 
harm done to the iron and steel industry has been in- 
calculable, but latterly conditions have been improving 
slightly as a result of the increasing use of foreign 
fuel, both American and Continental, so that the output 
of finished steel and its manufactured products is ex- 
panding. 

Production of pig iron, however, has practically 
ceased, as almost no blast furnaces are in commission, 
and it will be several weeks after the strike is settled 
before adequate supplies will be available. Most pro- 
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of the company was 1650 tons a week from four B: 
semer converters. 

Tin plate is quiet and prices irregular. Stock ma- 
terial is bringing 21s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. per base bo 
Plates made from foreign sheet bars and with foreign 
fuel are quoted at 22s. per base box, for September 
October shipment. For shipment four to five weeks 
after settlement of the strike 20s. per base box 
quoted, all f.o.b. works port. Galvanized sheets ar: 
dull but prices are firm as a result of the restricted 
output. Black sheets are still quiet. 

Continental steel markets are firm as a result 
the recovery of the franc and the possibility of an 
International Raw Steel Syndicate. Increased demand 
for semi-finished steel by British rolling mills is causing 
greater firmness. Divergent reports are still being re- 
ceived from Paris as to the success of the European 
negotiations for an international syndicate, the latest 
rumor being that the Belgian mills are dissatisfied wit! 
their quota. 


ducers have substantial orders on their books, secured 
both prior to and since the coal strike, so that the first 
production will be used to work off as rapidly as pos- 
sible these existing contracts. The chances, therefore, 
of any surplus pig iron appearing in the near future 
are somewhat remote, and although the price of Cleve- 
land grades has risen fully 20s. per ton since the strike 
began, it is not anticipated that there will be any rapid 
decline in value. 

A number of rolling mills have managed to keep 
operating and several have resumed recently, using 
foreign coal and semi-finished material. Increased ac- 
tivity is noted in Wales, where the number of tin plate 
and sheet mills operating has been increased recently, 
and the output of tin plate is 15 to 20 per cent of nor- 
mal. 

Colonial government orders for railroad materia! 
are still being placed, while shipbuilding shows signs 
of more activity, some builders evidently being able 
to compete successfully. Among the latest orders 
placed is one for two cargo steamers, each of 10,500 
tons, which the Canadian Pacific has awarded to Sir 
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British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 


Durhan ke, f.0.b £2 TMs. to £2 12%s. $11.54 to $12.76 
Bilbao Rubio ore? 1 1 to 1 1% 5.10 to 5.16 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy 412%and 4 13° 22.48 and 22.60* 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy 410 and 410%°* 21.87 and 22.00°* 
‘leveland No. 4 fdy { 9 and 4 9%* 21.63 and 21.75°* 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 4 S8%and 4 9° 21.50 and 21.63* 
eveland bask 
m.) $15 and 3 15%* 18.23 and 18.35 
East Coast mixed ‘ 1 and 4 2° 19.68 and 19.92* 
East Coast hematite 3 16 to 3 16% 18.46 to 18.58 
Ferromanganese 14 0 68.04 
*Ferromanganes¢e 14 «6§ 69.25 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up 6 15 i Fue 32.80 to 35.23 
Billets . 6 10 to S 0 31.59 to 38.88 
Sheet and tin plate 
bars, Welsh . 6 5 30.37 
Tin plates, base box l 0 t l 4% 4.86 to 5.95 
Black sheets, Jap- 
anese specifications 13 10 to 14 0 65.60 to 68.04 
Cc. per Lb 
Ship plates , oe to 715 1.57 to 1.68 
Boiler plates a to ll 0 2.00 to 2.39 
Tees aes } 10 to g 0 1.62 to 1.73 
Channels 6 15 a.m. ae 1.46 to 1.57 
Beams . ; + ae 2 1.41 to 1.52 
Round bars, % to3in. 712% to 8 2% 1.65 to 1.76 
Steel hoops . ‘ 10 10 andil 0o* 2.28 and 2.39 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 0 to ll 5 2.39 to 2.44 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 10 3.58 
Cold rolled steel strip, 
20 gage cn is 0 3.91 
*Export price 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron: (a) 
Belgium 





‘ean te £3 10s. $17.01 
EE ow sa ancient 3 10 17.01 
Luxemburg ...... 3 10 17.01 
Basic pig iron: (a) 
Belgium kbar ee 15.31 
Pree 3 3 15.31 
- Luxemburg Trt 15.31 
a: ovendhwscs Cuda 018 37 
Billets: , me 
SO Fee 413 to £4 15s. 22.60 to $23.08 
ow. eee 413 to 415 22.60 to 23.08 
Merchant bars C. per Lb. 
Sea 5 0 to 5&6 3% 1.08 to 1.11 
Lunenburg baa tind 5 0 to 5 2 1.08 to 1.11 
Dt = sks 66.o% oo 5 0 5 Z 1.11 
Joists (beams) : . 5 —. 
meneame ........2 5 (0 to 5 2 1.08 to 1.11 
axemburg oe ot 5 0 to 5 ot 1.08 to 1.11 
Angies: 5 0 to 5 2% 108 to 111 
Belgium ......... 5 2 3 
in a: 2 to 6 4 1.10 to 1.1 
eee 6 0 to 6 2% 1.30 to 1.33 
Germany . Made. oO . 33 
> ship plates: ; ° 22 saeal “a 
.. are 5 10 to 5 15 1.19 to 1.22 
Luxemburg 5 10 5 . 22 
amewin, heavy 7 = +. ie a 
Ss «cs wan ee on to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
Germany ........ ¢ 3: = ee 1.33 to 1.34 
(a) Nominal. 
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G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. and to Barclay, 
e & Co. Both vessels are for delivery in August, 
7, completing the program of the Canadian Pacific 
two passenger and five cargo steamers, all of which 
being built in British yards. 


FRENCH MARKET BETTER 


Export Situation Improves—Payment Terms 
Altered—Sheet Deliveries 2 to 4 Months 


PARIS, FRANCE, July 29.—The market situation is 
etter than last week. But it is clearly felt that the 
future demands price stability if we do not want the 
levelopment of our metallurgic industry checked for 
nany years. 

Coke.—During the first 27 days of July the O. R. 
. A. received from the Ruhr 205,850 tons of coke, or a 
laily average of 7630 tons. 

Pig Iron.—Eight days ago, phosphoric pig iron pro- 
lucers fixed their new selling terms, which bring prices 
for August to 600 fr. per ton ex-works for No. 3 P. L.; 
the demand for pig iron has somewhat diminished. 
foundry consumers have brought into their yards all 
the sows they could find, to provide against the con- 
tinuous advance of prices. But 600 fr. is equal to seven 
r eight times the pre-war price. Besides, the new 
payment terms compel buyers to exercise prudence. 
Blast furnaces have known during the last few days 
an era of prosperity that their customers have shared, 
which explains that the price last fixed did not cause 
from the melters’ side the protests which might have 
been feared. 

Hematite pig iron producers had thought of raising 
prices again, as the difference between the basic prices 
of phosphoric and hematite pig irons was only in such 
case as high as usual. But the situation changed dur- 
ing the last week and at Wednesday’s meeting hema- 
tite pig iron producers decided to keep during August 
their July selling conditions. 


LUXEMBURG HARD HIT 


Exchange Fluctuations Met By Sliding Scale 
Of Prices—Production Good 


LUXEMBURG, July 30.—The difficulties of our metal- 
lurgical industry became worse during June, by reason 
both of the question of exchange and of the persisting 
mining strike in Great Britain. The strain of the Anglo- 
Saxon exchanges had its echo on the price of many raw 
materials and rendered necessary a new wage increase. 
The advance of the resulting cost has been partly com- 
pensated by the firmness of quotations, but the volume 
of business has been extremely restricted. Foreign ex- 
port competition, especially German, remained active. 
Demand from British wholesalers remains considerable 
for various products and our works took advantage of 
it to secure some interesting tonnages to be specified 
in a short while. Far East and Latin American mar- 
kets remain quiet. 

At present the market situation is once more the 
prey of exchange rates. However, while the Belgians 
seem to have sufficiently refilled their order books, 
Luxemburgers appear more attentively watching for 
orders. 

It is difficult to quote in francs, even for inland trade, 
in face of the constant and disorderly variations of the 
currency common to Belgium and Luxemburg. Some 
works make out their prices as — : im — 
ara rling exchange comparatively low, with an 
ene lead to the difference between price 
on delivery day and the basic rate. Others quote at a 
fixed rate, with either advance or decrease correspond- 
inging to the rise or the diminishing of sterling value. 


B the adopted system, it is the rate on the 
aay sans which determines the final price of the 
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Considerable excitement, followed by active buying, 
has characterized the Continental markets, it being 
thought fairly definite that the international steel carte! 
is more or less established, and only awaits ratification 
by the parties concerned. The British are not in it. 


For export the price of No. 3 cast phosphoric pig 
iron has been fixed by the French-Belgian-Luxemburg 
agreement at 60s. per metric ton ($14.81 per gross ton) 
for sale in Belgium, or 600 fr.; for overseas countries, 
77s. ($18.71) is normally paid, f.o.b. Antwerp, per ton 
of 1016 kg. (gross ton). 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Business, after being next 
to nothing through last week, has been resumed, al- 
though on a very modest scale. Sellers are reserved; 
people are not yet satisfied on the franc’s future and 
vaguely fear the new tax burdens. Inland prices can- 
not well be quoted; prices in sterling may serve. The 
export situation is better, although the Belgian franc’s 
revalorization is a hindrance to business, which is in 
hand-to-mouth proportions. Merchant steels range 
from £4 12s. to £4 14s. ($22.35 to $22.85 per ton). 

Sheets.—It is still possible to place a few orders 
for heavy sheets; in the North they have been sold at 
950 to 1050 fr. per ton ex-works. Boiler plates are sta- 
tionary at 1120 fr. For mediums the price is 1350 to 
1400 fr. and in light weight, 1700 to 1800 fr. Delivery 
delays run from 2 to 4 months. In Lorraine, some 
plants invoice shipments at their export value on de- 
livery day. 

The export situation is rather satisfactory; basic 
5 mm. (No. 6% gage) sheets are still quoted at £5 
($24.30 per ton). 

Foundry.—Activity is fair and buyers most press- 
ing. In the Ardennes, smelters decided to raise the 
price of castings by 25 fr. per 100 kg., payment by 
draft at 30 days from the last day of shipping month, 
net and without discount. Malleable pig iron is no 
longer sold at a definite price, makers refusing to in- 
voice otherwise than at delivery-day price, net payment 
at 30 days from date of shipment. 


goods sold. Lastly, to remedy the jerks that too sudden 
fluctuations might cause, the system takes as basis the 
quoted average for the pound sterling during three 
consecutive days: the day of shipment, the day before 
and the day following. 

As an average, basic blooms are quoted: £4 6s. 
($20.90); billets, £4 7s. ($21.15); largets, £4 12s. 6d. 
($22.50), and steel bars, £4 13s. 6d. ($22.72, or 1.01%¢. 
per Ib.). 

Luxemburg pig iron production in June reached 211,- 
251 tons; steel production was 190,354 tons. Out of 44 
existing blast furnaces, 38 were in blast on June 30. 





Belgian Iron and Steel Output in June 


Paris, France, July 30.—At the end of June 53 
furnaces were in blast in Belgium, the same number as 
on May 31, as against 42 on Dec. 31, 1925, and 54 on 
Dec. 31, 1913. 

Pig Ireon.—Production was 294,750 tons in June, 
against 299,630 tons in May; 211,786 tons monthly 
average in 1925 and 207,058 tons monthly average in 
1913. 

Raw Steel Products (direct castings excluded), 290,- 
730 tons in June, against 265,650 tons in May, and a 
monthly average of 195,321 tons in 1925 and 200,398 
tons in 1913. 

Direct Steel Castings.—6950 tons in June, against 
6440 tons in May; 5562 tons monthly average for 1926, 
and 5154 tons average in 1913. 

Finished Steel.—256,240 tons in June, aguinst 240,- 
590 tons in May; 164,942 tons average per month dur- 
ing 1925; and 154,922 tons during 1913. 

Finished Iron.—16,050 tons in June, against 13,920 
tons in May; 9761 tons average per month in 1925, and 
25,362 tons in 1913. 
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Steel Imports Due to Increase Steadily 


Need for Outlet for Materials for Which Home Markets Are Inadequate Results i 
Foreign Producers Sending Them Here 


W ASHIN( ,, Aug. 1 The high rate of imports 

the United States is only natural 

rather remarkable that the “invasion” has 

nel ording to Marshall T. Jones, as- 

on and steel division, Department of 

( In an analysis of the incoming shipments, 


the four leading producing 
United Kingdom, France, 
all must find outlets for their 
as their capacities are greater than 
ic consumptior 


and Germany 


+ 
cts 


With figure for June, 1926, of 124,215 gross tons, 
representing the largest monthly imports of iron and 
eel products into the United States since November, 
) vas explained, there is a completed record 
612,969 tons for the six months period, January- 
1y9e 
Present Imports Far Below 1903 
‘Li over past performances, the total 
I I rts in 1924 were only 556,621 tons; in 1922 
ere 654,606 tons, and in pre-war years averaged 
i 0,000 tons,” said Mr. Jones. “In 1903 there 
were 1,719,548 tons imported, nearly a million of which 
ron and about 400,000 tons of steel ingots. 
nthly average for the year 1926 is 102,162 tons, 
the average for the years 1921 to 1925 inclu- 
( nly 50,450 tons, less than half the present 
rate hile for 1925 it was 79,788 tons. The average 
monthly figure for the years 1909 to 1913 inclusive 
n ted to only 25,748 tons, so that a marked tendency 
to increase can be noted.” 
( t iron pipe has come into the limelight, Mr. 
Jones notes, as there is one foundry in France con- 
stently selling pipe in the United States through 
agent and it is stated that the cream of the business 
ffered has been taken by this agent. 


indicating why this market has been 





' not can- 

ntil rather recently, “this French pipe foundry 
: small lot of pig iron to an American firm in 
li which, when it arrived, was not found satis- 
factory,” said Mr. Jones. “An assistant director of 


the French firm finally came over to adjust the matter, 
and returned to France with enough orders to fill his 


company’s pipe works for eight months, and thus the 
start was made.” 


Effect on Prices Out of Proportion to Tonnage 


Mr 


Jones pointed out that imports are relatively 
sma 


when compared with domestic production, but 
that the fear of lower prices being quoted by the im- 
porter will naturally result in lower prices being sub 
mitted by domestic plants, until the point is reached 
where business for the latter is no longer profitable. 

“Consignments of pig iron in the period January- 
June, 1926, were 52 per cent of the total, compared 


with 47 per cent in the same months last year. The 
proportion of rolling mill products, which includes 
steel bars, hoops, shapes, rails and splice bars, in- 
creased from 20.7 to 23.9 per cent of the total in the 


1926 period, or from 101,708 to 146,432 tons, a 43 per 
cent jump in tonnage,” it was stated. “It is in these 
items that Belgium and Germany are cornering the 
world’s trade, much as the United Kingdom and the 
United States predominate in the tin plate and gal- 
vanized and black sheet markets. But the former group 
of products represent considerably larger tonnages, 
and as a rule are more easily sold.” 

Jumping from fourth place last year to first place 
this year, Germany shipped 128,809 tons during the 
January-June period this year, 21 per cent of the total, 
compared with 62,286 tons, 12.7 per cent, in the same 

months in 1925, or more than double. 
An interesting phase of the import movement is the 
sharp decline in ferromanganese shipments. Imports 


from England decreased from 33,364 to 5524 tor 


while from Germany they dropped from 1715 to 24 
tons. 
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Imports of Principal Iron and Steel Products Into th« 
United States from the Leading Countries 
of Origin 


(In Gross Tons) 





























First Half 1926 First Half 1 
Per Per 
Tons Cent Tons Cc 
Germany 
Pig iron 89,647 69.6 51,091 8 
Steel bars 6,251 4.9 2,130 
NG oo win sino 2.661 2.1 287 
Ferromanganese 243 0.2 1,715 
Shapes = 8,369 6.5 1,115 
Rails and splice bars... 9,141 aan 3,520 7 
Nails and tacks... 585 0.5 32 : 
Barbed wire 548 0.4 454 { 
Other products ....... 11,364 8.7 1,942 
128,809 100.0 62,286 
Belgium— 
Pig iron mes aetalece 5,648 5.3 7,006 6.7 
Steel ingots .......... 3,133 3.0 6,567 6 
Steel bars . a alk a eae 29,217 27.7 18,271 
Hoops hae oes 4,126 3.9 4,310 
Shapes Seis oe 30,881 29.3 37,585 > 
Rails and splice bars. 16,994 16.1 18,481 l 
Cast iron pipe..... »,010 4.7 3,688 
Nails and tacks....... 1,174 1.1 533 ).5 
Barbed Wire «.cscaces 1,089 1.0 1,727 1.6 
Other products ....... 8,137 7.9 6,799 6.5 
105,409 100.0 104,967 100.0 
United Kingdom— 
Pig iron ...... 80,071 82.3 34,618 46.0 
Ferromanganese 5,524 5.7 33,364 44.2 
OS Se ae oe 2,082 2.1 1,158 ] 
Tin plate 1,938 2.0 120 0.2 
Plain wire 1,496 1.5 1,550 2.1 
Steel bars 928 1.0 612 0.8 
Wire rope 263 0.3 236 0.3 
Shapes 20086 385 0.4 1,017 lL. 
Flat wire 466 0.5 347 9.5 
Other products 4,155 4.2 2,404 3.1 
97,308 100.0 75,426 10¢ 
France 
Scrap o- 2,775 7.0 
Pig iror 3.6 8,314 20 8 
Steel ingots 16.5 6,674 16.7 
Steel bars 10.5 1,829 4.6 
Wire rods 768 : 2 
Hoops Sa 1.6 99 0.2 
Wrought tubes a 957 1.3 3,040 7.6 
SEE bine 's 5.0 + pte wee o 3,126 4.2 2,221 yf 
Cast iron pipe acne 22.059 29.6 12,221 30.¢ 
Other products ....... 2.065 2.7 1,928 ‘ 
100.0 39,889 100. 
India 
Pig iron ....... sews SR 99.7 96,225 99.0 
Ferromanganese . 157 0.3 94 0.1 
DN bntidib acca eb o's 6) ae ‘ea 921 0.9 
66.708 100 0 97,240 100.0 
Netherlands 
Pig iron .. 44,43 74.7 27,580 83.7 
Steel bars 4,176 7.0 2.647 an 
Hoops 704 12 116 0.4 
Shapes . 2 8.3 301 0.9 
Rails and splice bars 3.117 5.2 1.278 3.9 
Barbed wire & oth 460 a”. wee o 
Other products ..... 1,651 2.8 1,039 3.1 
(9.456 100 0 $2,961 100.0 
Canada 
Pig iron ... 3,018 8.9 4,640 11.7 
Ferromanganes¢ 8,261 94.4 1,895 4.8 
Ferrosilicon . 5,267 15.6 2,543 6.4 
Scrap r 12.695 37.6 27,841 70.5 
Rails and splice bars 1,531 4.5 1,079 2.7 
Other products .. 3,042 9.0 1,547 3.9 
33,814 100.0 39,545 100 
Siweden— 
Pig iron 1,112 7.8 572 3.9 
steel ingots 1,845 12.9 3,699 25.4 
Steel bars 5,906 41.3 3.166 21.8 
Iron bars 1.111 7.8 1.909 13.1 
Ww ire rods 2.915 20.2 2,737 18.5 
nel wire 720 5.0 623 4.3 
<mer procucts 702 5.0 1,851 12.7 
N 14,311 100.0 14,557 100.0 
orway 
Ferromanganese 8.664 97.3 3.718 96.6 
Fiat wire 83 "0.9 joa TF 
Other products 164 18 132 3.4 
8,911 100.0 3,850 100.0 
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Plans Maturing for Entertainment of 
European Foundrymen 


Features of the New York entertainment for the 
ypean foundrymen who will arrive in the United 
tes on Sept. 20 on their way to the annual conven- 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association in 
it will be a reception and dinner of welcome at 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The reception will take place 
lay, Sept. 20, shortly after the arrival of the 
imships Lancastria and Deutschland, on which the 
ests will come, and the dinner is set for Tuesday 
ning, Sept. 21. A reception room will be set aside 
the Hotel Pennsylvania as headquarters for the 
ty while in New York. 

Up to July 15, when the latest advices were re- 
ved from London, 59 men and 10 women had regis- 
ed for the trip. It is expected that 75 to 100 will 
V. E. Minich, American Foundry Equipment Co., 
6 Madison Avenue, New York, is chairman of the 
New York district committee. Other local chairmen 
re as follows: Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., of Stanley G. 
agg & Co., Philadelphia district; S. B. Cuthbert, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa., Pittsburgh district; 
W. G. Krentz, Buffalo Foundry Machine Co., Buffalo 
district; Franklin G. Smith, Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
trict; Charles Piez, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Chicago 
strict. H. Cole Estep, Penton Building, Cleveland, 
chairman of the committee on international rela- 
ns of the American Foundrymen’s Association and 

oordinating the work of the various committees 


Southern Hardware Jobbers Enjoined by 
United States Court 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—The Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Association, 132 corporations, seven firms and 
| individuals were enjoined from alleged violations of 
the anti-trust laws by a decree entered in the Federal 
Court at Richmond, Va., on Friday, Aug. 13. The Gov- 
ernment charged that there existed a price fixing ar- 
rangement in hardware and agricultural implements. 
A statement issued by Attorney General Sargent says 
that the injunction brings to a successful conclusion 
the Government’s case. It adds that “the decree is 
very broad in its scope and it is believed that the spe- 
cifie acts of the defendants which it prohibits will in- 
sure hereafter free and open competition among them, 
thus giving the people in that section who purchase 
hardware, agricultural implements and kindred articles 
the benefit of competitive prices.” 


Steel Institute’s Program for Stockholm 
Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
will be held, by kind invitation of the board of directors 
of Jernkontoret, at Stockholm, Sweden. The sessions 
will take place at the palace of the nobility (Riddar- 
huset), on Friday and Saturday, Aug. 27 and 28. The 
following is the list of papers which it is expected will 
be submitted: 

“The Effect of Nitrogen on Chromium and Some 
Iron-Chromium Alloys,” (Alloys of Iron Research, 
Part IV) by F. Adcock. 

“A Physical Investigation into the Cause of Temper 
Brittleness,” by J. H. Andrew and H. A. Dickie 

“Anomalies in Heat Conduction, with Some Deter- 
minations of Thermal Conductivity in Iron and Carbon 
Steels,” by C. Benedicks, H. Backstrém 
holm. 

“Electrochemical Potentials of Carbon and Chromium 
Steels,” by C. Benedicks and R. Sundberg. 

“The Treatment of Steel with Ferro-Carbon-Titan- 
i ” ock. 
an SET papel of Four Heat-Treated 
Spring Steels,” by G. A. Hankins, D. Hanson and Miss 


G. W. Ford. 


“Is the Di 
Possible?” by K. Honda. 


and P. Seder- 


rect Change from Austenite to Troostite 
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“The Carburization and Decarburization of Iron 
and Some Investigations on the Surface Decarburiza- 
tion of Steel,” by A. Johansson and R. Von Seth. 

‘The Development of the Swedish Iron and Steel 
Industry During the Last 30 Years,” by A. Johansson 
and A. Wahlberg. 

“Notes on Jernkontoret,”” by E. Kinander 

“The Testing of Hardened Steel,” by A. Lundgren 

“Notes on the Development of the Swedish Mining 
Industry During the Last 25 Years,” by W. Petersson 

“The Constitution of the Iron Silicon Alloys,” by 
G. Phragmen. 


Mechanical Engineers to Discuss Machine 
Shop Practice at Chicago 


The Machine Shop Practice Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold a session 
during the annual convention of the American Society 
for Steel Treating and the National Steel and Machine 
Tool Exposition to be held on Municipal Pier, Chicago, 
the week of Sept. 20. 

Due to the large exhibit of machine tools and the 
many members of the A. S. M. E. in attendance, a 
forum will be offered on this subject. The meeting will 
be held at the Drake Hotel on either Thursday or Fri- 
day, Sept. 23 or 24. The program for that meeting is 
as follows: 

Drop Forging Hammer Anvils,” by Eugene © 

Clar} Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, 

“The Possibilities of Standardizing Design Details 
in Plants Manufacturing Special Machinery by H. K 
Keevir, McDonald Machine Co., Chicago 

“Inspection Methods,” by E. D. Hall, manufacturing 
department, Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Plant, 
Chicago 

“Foremanship Training,” by Hugo Diemer, LaSalle 


Extension Institute, Chicago 


COMING MEETINGS 


(nek nee pean | cenccmmmnesernoteanremenes remem: * 


September 
American Ceramic Seciety. Aug. 30 to Sept. 2, 
inclusive Summer meeting Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia Ross ( Purdy, Lord Hall, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, general secre- 
tary ; 
Institute of Metala. Sept. 1 to 4 Autumn : 
meeting, Liége. Belgium. G. Shaw Scott, 36 Vic- 
toria Street, London, secretary 
New Haven Machine Teol Exhibition. Sept. 7 ’ 
to 10. Sixth annual meeting, Mason Laboratory : 


Yale University. New Haven, Conn. H. R. Weat- 
cott, 400 Temple Street, New Haven, chairman 
exhibition committes 


Lake Superior Mining Inetitute. Sept. & and 


5 Twenty-fifth annual meeting Ironwood, 
Mich A. J. Yungbluth, Ishpeming, Mich. sec- ; 
retary : 


: 

Cenerete Heinforcing Steel Inetitute. Sept 
13 to 15 Semi-annual meeting, French Lick : 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.. M. A. Beeman, ' 
2112 Tribune Tower, Chicago, secretary 


Ohie State Foundrymen’s Association. Sept 


16 and 17 Annual meeting, Hotel Sinton, Cin- 


20 to 24. inclusive Eighth annual convention 
and national steel and machine tool exposition. 
Drake Hotel, Chicago W. H. Elsenman, 4606 


Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 
Seciety of Automotive Engineers. Sept. 21 to 
23. Annual production meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago John Warner, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, manager meeting arrange- 
ments 
: American Foundrymen’s Association. Sept. 27 
to Oct. 1 Thirtieth annual convention and sec- 
ond international foundrymen’s congress, Book. 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. C. B. Hoyt, 146 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, secretary -treasurer. 


' 
cinnati 
American Society for Steel Treating. Sept. 
| 
i 
: 
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MANUFACTURED EXPORTS GAIN 





Increase 60 Per Cent as Compared With Fiscal 
Year 1921-1922 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—Progress made by Ameri- 
an manufacturers in building up and maintaining ex- 
: , irkets and the importance of foreign sales of 
1 re ducts as a stabilizer in export trade, as well 


the domestic industry, were pointed out by Dr. 

Julius Ki 
Domestic Commerce, in a statement made public yes- 
terda He called attention to the fiscal year just 
a striking illustration of the rapid growth of 
American exports of manufactured goods which, he 
creased 16 per cent when compared with the 
receding fiscal year, and 60 per cent when compared 
th the fiscal year 1921-1922. They were nearly three 
times as great in value as during the five-year period 


before the war. Commenting, Dr. Klein said: 
T tremendous growth reflects the ever-rising efficiency 
American industry and the energy and intelligence of 
American salesmanship in foreign markets. The American 
manufacturer has evidently disposed of sundry tattered 
rows which used to startle his timid predecessors as 
they ventured along the strange paths of export. He no 
longer turns back at vague warnings regarding ‘“‘slipshod 
American packing,” “inadequate credits,” “inexperienced ex- 
port technique,” or “inferior foreign trade financing. 
These threadbare bugaboos have been most effectively dis- 
pelled by the uninterrupted expansion of the overseas markets 
for our manufactures Regardless of depreciated European 
currencies and low wages—in fact, partly because of the 
w standards of living which they imply—the intelligence 
nd resourceful adaptability of the American manufacturer, 
backed by a firm policy as to quality in goods and services 
S against cut prices, have made a place overseas for 
American fabricated wares which bids fair to continue its 

teady growth 


Competition Encountered in Small Percentage of 
Products 


Although granting that there will be rivalry be- 
tween American and European manufactures, which is 
already evident in some lines of iron and steel products 
and in textiles, Dr. Klein declared that the actual com- 
petitive items represent a relatively small percentage 
of the total number of fabricated products exported. 
He predicted that American exports of manufactured 
products will gradually become a larger and larger 
share of the total exports, as a natural result of the 
growing population and the increasing industrial de- 
velopment of the country. 

American inventive ingenuity, well paid and highly 
skilled American labor and mass production, sustained 
by a vast domestic market, it was stated, make the 
United States peculiarly efficient in the production of 
all classes of manufactured goods, save those in which 
hand labor predominates, with little or no dependence 
upon efficiency in mechanical equipment or executive 
organization. 

It is to be expected and desired, Dr. Klein asserted, 
that exports of finished manufactures should steadily 
increase in relative importance, because “we must pay 
for the constantly greater quantity of raw material and 
luxury imports and for such growing ‘invisible’ debit 
items as tourist expenditures, immigrant remittances, 
shipping and insurance service, etc., and we should pay 
for them with those goods which we can produce most 
efficiently.” 

A table was submitted by Dr. Klein showing gains 
in exports of manufactured products since 1921-1922. 
Particular mention was made of increased exports of 
automobiles, cash registers, machinery of all classes, 
and iron and steel. Dr. Klein said the old predominance 
in exports of a few factory centers in the Middle At- 
lantic and Northeast States is no longer in evidence. 
He declared that a steadily increasing percentage of 
many export items is coming from other sections—steel 
and textiles from the South; wood manufactures from 
the Northwest, Gulf States and around the Lakes: and 
leather goods, agricultural implements and many spe- 
cialties, from the Middle West. 


European Recovery Indirectly Benefits American 
Exporters 


Warning American manufacturers that export trade 


is dependent upon perseverance and alertness, Dr. 
Klein said: 


The rapidity of this progress in our manufactured exports 


director of the Bureau of Foreign and - 


August 19, 1925 


should certainly not stimulate any smug complacency o: 
part. Success in foreign trade has always been conti) 
upon resourceful vigilance, and with the continued econ 
uncertainties of Europe and in view of their far-flung 
actions, this is emphatically the time for alert watchfu!: 
on the part of our merchants and manufacturers. 

Nor can it be said that we are simply filling the vaca 
left by the continued absence of European wares from cert 
overseas markets. Our leading Buropean rivals are ma) 
rapid strides in the recovery of their overseas trade and 
analysis of these figures for 1925-26 will show that the: 


comparatively little in our progress which is likely to im; 
their own. 

Ours is very largely a trade in products which are ei! 
based upon our predominance in necessary raw mate: 
supplies or in the production of certain specialties of ty; 
and grades distinctly different from those which could 
shipped abroad in any quantity even by a restored Euro;« 

Far from menacing the future of our manufactured ex- 
ports, there is absolutely no question but that the recovery 
of Europe implies several vital economic elements in favor 
of our trade in fabricated wares. A careful analysis of th: 
experience of our exports of these lines during the last six 
years in certain selected markets in the Far East and Latin 
‘America brings out clearly the fact that the expansion of 
these particular outlets varies — with the growt! 
the European demand for raw materials produced in t 
countries. 


Revised Master Specifications 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—The Federal Specifications 
Board has just issued revised master specifications, to 
become mandatory for all Government departments on 
Nov. 8, although they can be put into effect earlier, 
for: Seamless brass pipe, iron pipe sizes, extra strong; 
fire clay refractories; seamless brass tubing. 

Copies of these specifications may be obtained upon 
application to the Federal Specifications Board, Wash- 
ington. In connection with the seamless tubing chem- 
ical compositions are given for three grades, while 
standard weights and dimensions are shown in a table 
and tolerances in another table. Similar data are 
given for the seamless brass pipe of iron pipe sizes. 


Steel Plants Had 26 Days’ Coal Supply 
On July 1 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 14.—Stocks of bituminous coal 
at steel plants on July 1 were sufficient for 26 days 
supply, based on the rate of consumption at the time 
of stock taking, according to a statement issued by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. This compares with 
25 days’ supply on May 1. Supplies at by-product coke 
plants on July 1 were sufficient for 23 days, as against 
20 days on May 1. 

On July 1 stocks of bituminous coal in the hands 
of consumers amounted to approximately 39,000,000 
net tons. On April 1 the stocks were 40,000,000 tons. 
Production during April was less than consumption and 
about 4,000,000 tons were withdrawn from stocks. Tn 
May and June the condition was reversed; production 


exceeded consumption and 3,000,000 tons were added 
to stocks. 


Duties on Manufactured Goods Raised in 


Proposed Cuban Tariff 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—The report of the Cuban 
Tariff Commission is understood to provide increases 
in duties on a large range of merchandise, especially 
manufactured articles, and reductions on certain raw 
materials employed in Cuban industry, according to @ 
cable received by the Department of Commerce from 
Frederick Todd, commercial attaché, Havana. It 's 
also reported that the commission has recommended 
that a system for the official valuation of merchandise 
subject to ad valorem duties be embodied in the decree 
by which the new tariff is to be put into effect. 





The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has developed 4 
process for securing greater uniformity in the grains 
of its Alundum and Crystolon abrasives. This is e™- 
phasized as securing added uniformity and strength. 
The grain is obtained from crushing the abrasive and 
screening, and it appears that formerly it was difficult 
to eliminate a certain percentage of weak grains. 





\ugust 19, 1926 


FRANCE MAKES RECORD 


ne Ingot Output Highest Ever Attained— 
Exports Below 1925 Figures 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—Inquiries and orders to 
nch iron and steel mills during July were heavy 
,use of the British situation and the further fall 
the franc, according to a cable received by the De- 
rtment of Commerce from Commercial Attaché Jones. 

ring June 778,000 metric tons of pig iron and 694,000 
ns of steel ingots and castings were produced, the 

ot output establishing a record. Figures for the 

t six months of 1926 were 4,570,000 and 4,061,000 

s respectively, as compared with 4,091,000 and 
67,000 tons respectively, for the corresponding period 
f 1925. 

On July 1 there were 153-.blast furnaces in opera- 
yn, also a record, with 27 ready for blowing in and 
7 under construction or repair. In the event the 
resent rate of production is maintained through the 
emainder of 1926, the total will exceed the combined 
itput of France and Lorraine in 1913. 





French Exports Lower Than Last Year 


Imports of pig iron into France for the first half 
year of 1926 amounted to 13,000 metric tons, compared 
vith 16,000 tons for the January-June period in 1925, 
ind imports of general iron and steel products rose to 
53,000 tons in 1926, as against 74,000 tons last year. 
“Exports of pig iron increased 2000 tons over 1925 in 
the first half year, totaling 334,000 tons. Of general 
ron and steel products, exports fell from 1,557,000 tons 
n 1925 to 1,479,000 tons this year. 

Net exports this year are slightly lower than in 
either half of last year and are not maintaining the 
high level reached toward the end of last year. The 
steel market is generally rather in an upset condition, 
with heavy buying both on domestic and foreign ac- 
count. Some items sold have taken the productive 
‘apacity up to the end of the year, but shipments from 
the mills of some other products are about keeping 
pace with current sales. Orders for future delivery are 
being accepted only at prices ruling at the time de- 
ivery is made, with special discounts allowed if a 
deposit is made when the order is placed. Early 
repercussion of the present feverish activity is expected 
in France if the recovery of the franc is maintained. 


More Barytes Sold in 1925 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—Domestic producers ol 
barytes made sales amounting to 228,063 net tons, 
valued at $1,703,097, in 1925. This was a gain of 16 
per cent in quantity and 10.5 per cent in value, as 
compared with 1924, according to reports received by 
the Bureau of Mines. The average selling value, f.o.b. 
mine, dropped from $7.85 to $7.47 a ton. Missouri was 
the largest producer, shipping 44 per cent of the total 
output, while Georgia ranked second and Tennessee 
third. 





Foreign Demand for American Tractors 
Increases 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—Exports of tractors from 
the United States have shown rapid and nae 
creases during the past five years until at present they 


constitute about one-third of the total exports of agri- 
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cultural implements, according to the Agricultural Im- 
plements Division. 

Total tractor exports in 1920 amounted to approxi- 
mately $30,000,000, but the exact figure cannot be 
stated, as tractors were not at that time classified sepa- 
rately in the export statistics but were included under 
traction engines. Farm tractors were classified sepa- 
rately beginning Apri! 1, 1921, and exports for the last 
nine months of that year were 2380 tractors, valued at 
$2,247,001. The following year, however, shipments of 
tractors were more than double those in 1921, amount- 
ing to $5,959,019. 

During the first six months of 1926, foreign ship- 
ments of wheel tractors amounted to 32,109, valued at 
$17,511,000. This was more than $7,000,000 greater 
than the exports in the same period of 1925, and was 
greater than the tractor exports in any calendar year 
except 1925 since 1920. 


Immigration Shows Increase 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—Aliens admitted to the 
United States during the fiscal year 1926 totaled 496,- 
106, as against 458,435 during the fiscal year 1925, and 
879,302 during the fiscal year 1924, according to Harry 
E. Hull, commissioner general of the bureau of immi- 
gration, Department of Labor. The total number of 
alien arrivals during the fiscal year 1926 was 516,656, 
but after examination 20,550 were found to be unac- 
ceptable and were therefore debarred. 

Of the aliens admitted during the year ended June 
30, last, 157,432, or 95 per cent of the annual quota of 
164,667, came in as immigrants charged to the quota. 
This compares with 145,971, or 89 per cent of the an- 
nual quota, admitted during the fiscal year 1925. Emi- 
grant aliens departing during the fiscal year 1926 to- 
taled 76,992, while the number of non-emigrant aliens 
leaving the country during the year was 150,763, mak- 
ing a total of 227,755 departures, or 268,351 more ad- 
missions than departures. 

The greatest number of aliens admitted during the 
fiscal year from any single country was from Germany, 
with a total of 58,675, while England ranked second, 
with 44,206; Mexico third, with 42,638; and Ireland 
fourth, with 42,475. The admissions included 56,827 
skilled workers, of which 1469 were classed as iron and 
steel workers, 2038 as machinists, and 432 as metal 
workers. 


American Sheets, Galvanized in Japan, 
Sold to Chinese Merchants 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 14.—Shipment of a large quan- 
tity of plain and corrugated galvanized sheets from 
Japan to the Yangstze River ports has aroused con- 
siderable interest, because the sheets were bought as 
black steel sheets in the United States, shipped to 
Japan, where they were galvanized, and put on the 
market in China at a figure roughly 15 per cent under 
the market there for the galvanized product. ‘The suc- 
cess or failure of the first shipments will mean a great 
deal to importers to whom galvanized sheets are an 
extremely important item, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce from Consul 
General Edwin S. Cunningham, Shanghai. 

Labor costs in Japan are said to be responsible for 
the ability to undercut American market prices and, in 
the event of the material proving to have a darability 
equal to that of sheets galvanized in the United States, 
the report says it is not difficult to predict the imme- 
diate reaction of the trade. 








Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 


H. Haney, Director 
General Business 


Position of Iron 


and Steel Producers. 


New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: 
Outlook; Sept. 16—Activity in Steel Consuming I 


Aug. 26— 
ries; Sept. 23— 
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untersuchungsverfahren, 


mann. Dr. Ing. Pages 40, 6% x 9% in., illustrations, 
7. Published by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle, Germany. 
This thesis on geophysics treats in very thorough 


manner the discovery of subterranean deposits of ore, 
- netroleum, salt, etc., by magneto-electric proc- 
esses, rt placing in great extent, but not entirely, the 
present usual methods by boring. They are not in- 
to supersede these latter, but to make them 
certain, hence avoid unnecessary boring. Up to 
the present the literature on this subject has been 
meager and widely scattered; and there has been but 


tle collaboration and exchange of opinions and re- 
} 


tendec 


The geologist seeks deposits mainly by observation 
of surface indications; the geophysicist, on the other 
hand, penetrates the bowels of the earth without physi- 
cally disturbing any of the tested areas. For direct 
results he considers gravitation and its local differ- 
ences, magnetic lines in horizontal and vertical direc- 
tion and in intensity, natural electric earth currents, 
radio-activity, and the temperature of the earth 
depths; for indirect results, the resistance or 
conductivity of local areas with respect to artificial 
electric currents, current penetration or reflectivity in 
the same local areas, and conductivity or reflectivity 
artificial seismic 


é 
various 


to shocks. 


One set of interesting experiments that have led to 
valuable practical results consists in sinking two ver- 
tical electrodes with good earth connections, at a given 
distance apart, and measuring, by a special apparatus, 
the direction and force of the induced electric stream 
lines passing through the earth mass when a current is 
passed between the electrodes. By their curves these 
stream lines give the position of the deposits, say of 
copper or of petroleum, as indicated by an induction 


ring, adjustable vertically and horizontally. By reason 
of their greater conductivity, anthracite deposits are 
more readily indicated than bituminous. Testing an 
area of one square kilometer four times takes about 
one to two weeks. 


At one end of the scale of magnetic 
stands quartz; at the other, magnetite, 
100,000 times as great. 


Lack of 


susceptibility 


abpout 


prevents 
various 


space going into detail 
the instruments—torsion balances, 
ised in geophysic experiments and treated in this 
pamphlet. The bibliographical 


more 


yncerning 


references are quite 


liberal. 


Gemeinfassiche Darstellung des E/isenhuettenwesens. 
Herausgegeben vom Verein Deutscher Eisenhiitten- 
le 12th edition, 1923. Pages 661, 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trations 119. Published by Verlag Stahleisen m.b.H.., 
Diisseldorf, Germany. 


7 
AUC. 


This valuable work 
and other, a 
mencing 


bristles with statistics, tabular 
intended it to do. Com- 
with a general chapter on the winning and 
working of iron, especially so-called technical iron, it 
takes up the properties of this metal, its fracture, 
malleability and other physical qualities, and after 
branching off into historical matters, the book proper 
considers iron ores and their working, coke making, 
blast-furnace operation (with a special section treating 
of electric ore furnaces) and their products. Part II 
takes up the description of wrought iron, with hearth 
and puddling furnaces, then the Bessemer and Thomas 
converters, followed by the Siemens-Martin processes. 
Next in order comes the production of cement, refined 
and crucible steels, followed by consideration of electric 
wrought iron and steel production. 

Part III is devoted to the methods of giving form to 
the products previously mentioned: iron and steel cast- 
ing, including chilling, forging, hot and cold rolling, and 
of hae pressing wrought iron. A not unimportant section is 
given to the protection of surfaces against corrosion, by 
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Die Anwendbarkeit der geophysikalischen Lagerstaetten- 
insbesondere der elektri- 
schen und magnetischen Methoden. By Rodolf Krah- 


galvanizing and inoxidation. Part IV takes up the qu 
tions of power and transportation, testing, etc., oth 
than production proper, and is followed by an arti 
on the education of metallurgical engineers. 

From this on the book treats of the importance . 
the iron industries; showing their condition in 33 dif- 
ferent countries. 

Then come excerpts from the history of the chemica! 
progress of the German iron industries describing the 
introduction of the various processes, one after the 
other. The commercial side of the business in relation 
to ore, scrap and iron has a special section; then rail- 
ways and canals in various countries are dsicussed; and 
what is very important, there is a detailed consideration 
of the innumerable “concerns,” trusts, cartels, verbands, 
etc., for which German industry is noted. 

Chapter X of this part of the book treats of the 
workers in the various iron industries; insurance, wages, 
laws, and the like. 

Chapter XI is devoted to the varying tariffs from 
1879 to the date of compilation of the book. 

A very full Appendix gives a list of all the blast 
furnaces and foundries in Germany, arranged both 
alphabetically and geographically. 

Altogether, the work is what we might expect from 


its compilers, accurate, interesting and valuable as a 
reference. R. G. 


Handbuch der Eisen- und Stahlgiesserei. Edited by 
C. Geiger, Dr. Ing., aided by numerous collaborators. 
Second and enlarged edition of Vol. I. Pages 661, 


7% x 11% in.; illustrations, 278; plates, 11. Pub- 
lished by Julius Springer, Berlin, Germany. 
Typographically, this work is up to the high 


Springer standard, although the great length of the 
printed line, in comparison with the type size, makes 
difficult reading, despite the use of Roman letter, and 
the excellent paper and presswork. The fact that the 
twenty very valuable chapters have been prepared by 
sixteen different specialists makes for thorough treat- 
ment of each topic, but lessens the continuity, causes 
some duplications, and sometimes misleads. 

The first chapter, by Dr. Geiger, considers the terms 
“iron” and “steel” as such; and is practically entirely 
devoted to the nomenclature. It quotes Ledebuhr’s and 
Wedding’s classifications, also those considered as 
standard in German industry; while incidentally men- 
tioning the introduction of “semi-steel” from the United 
States. Chapter II, by the late Professor Beck, with an 
appendix by Geiger, takes up the history of iron and 
steel founding from pre-historic times, with some 
interesting illustrated examples of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century castings, with incidental mention of the 
occasional addition of tin and bismuth to the molten 
iron. We are reminded that the hot blast was first 
used in 1829 for cupolas, and that steel castings first 
appeared in 1851 (for bells.) 

There are chapters on metallurgy and metallog- 
raphy, covering the influence of copper upon iron, 
among other things; on ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen and 
the like, and on the scrap question, including scrap 
briquetting. 

__ Another chapter discusses cast iron. Table 79 clas- 
sifies cast iron according to the German nomenclature, 
and gives percentages of various chemical components 
for various purposes, such as locomotive cylinders, pis- 
ton rings, ete., not neglecting special tables for Ameri- 
can, British, French and Swedish usage. 

__“Flusstahl,” meaning a malleable metal somewhat 
richer in carbon than malleable iron, is compared with 
Bessemer, Siemens-Martin, electric and crucible steels. 

/ The testing of cast iron, the theory of cupola fune- 
tioning, fuels, measurement of temperatures in the 
foundry, the fire-resisting materials employed in ¢v- 
pola, furnace, ete., molding sand, core sand, etc., and in 
fluxes all come in for treatment in as many chapters. 
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The extraordinarily rich and full references to au- 
rities are right in place at the foot of the pages to 
hich they belong. Especial attention is paid to the 
suse of German technical terms, a matter that con- 
ns English-speakers when reading German works or 
sidering business contracts where such terms are 
Tungsten and chromium iron alloys receive prac- 
ally no mention, while nothing is said of the rust- 
reventing properties imparted by manganese and 
romium. y's. 





Foundry Cost Accounting, Practice and Procedure. By 
Robert E. Belt, C. P. A. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. Pages 267, 6x9 in. Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland. 


The author, who is in a position to know the weakness 
of the foundry industry, is correct in saying that not one- 
third of our job foundries know where they make money, 
if they are making it, nor where they lose if they are 
losing. Some years ago the writer called attention to 
the fact that R. G. Dun & Co. classed foundries first 
in the number of failures and average amount of money 
lost; and he gave the reason—which Dun & Co. did not 

improper cost systems, particularly. in that foundry 
cost accountants simply could not be induced to keep 
time on piece-work jobs. 

Mr. Belt considers cupola labor as both direct and 
indirect, whereas ten of the principal cost accountants 
in this country have agreed with the writer’s contention 
that each day’s melt is one job, délivering material to 
the molding floor, and hence that practically all cupola 
labor is direct. 

In figuring costs, he does not consider the question 
of casting size as distinguished from casting weight. 
Pouring a hub in a 4-ft. tractor wheel rim with inset 
spokes costs a great deal more for labor than pouring 
the same weight of isolated metal; furthermore, it lim- 
its the molding floor output. The production-order tag 
is defective in that it does not state whether or not 
there are cores, and if so how many; but it does give 
the molding price, which is unnecessary, as no business 
of the molder. 

There is no formula to calculate the amount to be 
set aside regularly for replacement of equipment. 

The author is correct in considering that all costs 
of labor, supplies, etc., should be recorded depart- 
mentally. Unfortunately, too few foundry cost clerks 
agree with him, at least in practice. Distribution of 
tumbling and sand-blasting costs on the tonnage basis 
is highly incorrect, as some pieces take more tumbling 
but less sand blasting, some more of both, than others. 
There is nothing about how to charge stock cores, nor 
to figure the cost of annealing. To your reviewer, the 
book is somewhat disappointing, as he expected more, 
in view of the author’s reputation. R. G, 





Ocean Shipping. By Robert Edwards Annin. _ Pages 
427; five illustrations. Published by the Century 
Co., New York, as part of its foreign trade series. 
Price, $3. 


This work treats of the fundamental principles of 
practical steamship operation, at least that part thereof 
pertaining to the management and operation of cargo 
ships, as based upon experience, a subject that we all 
agree, especially after the lessons of the war, Is highly 
important; yet one which will probably never be taken 
up again seriously, unless or until we have another 
war. The failure of governmental operation is stated 
to be that there is “no one to cuss, no one to sue, and 
no one to reward.” The requirements will be: better 
quarters, more comforts, better food, better treatment 
and better pay; but these imply higher freight cae 

Chapter VI, on the “Black Horse Cavalry, ma es 
amusing yet beneficial reading concerning ora es- 
pecially in the South, who made fortunes by “s sipping 
ventures” during the war; and who suggest Gilbert's 
bad baronet, whose hands were steeped in infamy, but 
whose heart was “as the heart of a little child.” Chap- 
ter VII is devoted to terms and definitions; Chapters 
VIII and IX respectively to types and values, and the 
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banking problems; while “Stowing the Cargo” follows. 

In the second part of the book, space is devoted to 
the machinery of foreign trade, foreign exchange 
(which too few understand), the traffic manager, selec- 
tion. of cargo, loading and dispatching, revenue, and 
choosing the voyage. In Chapter XXVII we have good 
hints about keeping records. 

Part III on the contract is very legal. A number 
of appendices and a fairly good, but not too good, in- 
dex increase the value of the book, especially to the 
layman. G. 


__ 


Blue Book of Southern Progress 


Another volume of Southern data, that for 1926, has 
been issued by Manufacturers Record, Baltimore. Ag- 
riculture and industry, manufacturing, mining, build- 
ing construction, railroads, banking and other economic 
factors are given in great detail in a book which 
reaches 370 pages, of which about 130 pages consist of 
advertising. The information covered is varied and it 
is handled both by products and by States. Compari- 
sons are made between the Southern States and the 
other States, in a good many lines. 





Bulletins Discuss Electric Steel Castings 


An attractive and informative set of bulletins is 
being issued by the Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, 
Pa., which discuss various phases of the electric steel 
casting industry. They are well illustrated. Such sub- 
jects as the rise of the steel casting industry, the grow- 
ing use and characteristics of electric furnace steel 
castings, molding sand and cores, technical control of 
the sand, pattern mounting and a description of the core 
and molding departments are among those treated. 





The official report of the Thirteenth National For- 
eign Trade Convention, held at Charleston, S. C., on 
April 28, 29 and 30, has been issued by O. K. Davis, 
secretary, from the headquarters at India House, Han- 
over Square, New York. The volume is bound in cloth, 
and contains 490 pages, 6 x 9 in. It carries a ver- 
batim transcript of the addresses and discussions of the 
convention, as well as a complete list of the delegates 
in attendance. The opening address on “The Foreign 
Trade Outlook,” by James A. Farrell, president United 
States Steel Corporation, and another on “The South’s 
Part in American Exports,” by George Gordon Craw- 
ford, president Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.., 
both of particular interest to the steel industry, were 
published in full in Tue Iron Ace, April 29 and May 6 
respectively. 


———— 


New Books Received 


Mathematics for Engineers. By Raymond W. Dull. 
Pages 780, 5% x 8% in., illustrated. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Price, $4.50. 


The Story of Steel. By J. Bernard Walker. Pages 
208, 54% x 8% in., illustrated. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Price, $4. 


Wages in the United States. Pages 153, 6% x 9% 
in., illustrated. Published by National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
Price, $2.50. 


Die Kaolinlager in Schlesien. By Egon Pralle. 
Pages. 52, 6% x 9% in., illustrated. Published by Ver- 
lag von Wilhelm Knapp, Halle (Saale), Germany. Price, 
3.60 marks. 


Handbook of Domestic Oil Burning. Pages 234, 5 x 
7% in., illustrated. Published by American Oil Burner 
Association, 350 Madison Avenue, New York. Price, 
$2.75. 


Die Selbstkostenrechnung in der Eisengiesserei. By 
A. Lischka. Pages 82, 6% x 9% in., illustrated. Pub- 
lished by R. Oldenbourg, Gliickstrasse 8, Munich, Ger- 
many. Price, 650 marks. 
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Business Analysis and Forecast 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


New YorK UNIVERSITY 


BuREAU orf BuSINESS RESEARCH 


Seals Current Statistical Data, Considered Independently = 
of Trade Opinion, Indicate That: 


YTEEL production may make a new high 
S peak, when trend and seasonal factors are 
considered. 

Finished steel markets seem to be in a 
position to hold prices stable; demand is heavy 
and costs are high. 


of t 


the iron and steel price situation during the 
past month. Even black sheets have held steadily 

w for over two months. THE IRON AGE average for 
iron prices has not moved for a month. Furnace 
coke, too, has been relatively steady at around $2.85. 
This is logical enough, inasmuch as the price structure 
fairly normal adjustment, the most notable excep- 
being the low level of sheet prices and the fact 


that scrap is a little high in comparison with pig iron 
and billets. 


S: ABILITY has been the outstanding characteristic 


Upturn in scrap prices, however, generally means 

advance in the pig iron market. Last year steel 
scrap moved up in June, followed by an upturn in pig 
iron in September. Looking at the price curves one 
would conclude that the present situation is similar 
and that an immediate advance in pig iron is therefore 
probable. Such reasoning, however, would be super- 
ficial, as the conditions of demand and supply differ 
considerably. Production of pig iron is now far greater 
than it was a year ago; and stocks have been accumu- 
iting recently, while inventories were being drawn 
upon at this time in 1925. Moreover, the general level 
of commodity prices was rising last year, but is moving 
downward now. : 

The Bradstreet index of commodity prices declined 
again in July, which is the eighth successive month of 
downward movement. While the decline has been 
gradual, it has been general and continuous. Usually 
pig iron follows the general trend of commodity prices 
rather faithfully and its gradual sagging course this 
year is no exception. 


Steel Prices Hold in Face of Commodity 
W eakness 
INISHED steel, however, continues to hold up in 
price in spite of the declines in the general level 
of commodities and of pig iron. It has made little 
response this year to the decline in steel scrap (which 
is usually barometric). The best explanation of this 








OUUTTRRAEONAALE SEAL Atay tts 


Steel ingot. production is about 20 per cent 
above present estimated normal requirements. 

Pig iron production is approximately 19 
per cent above estimated normal requirements. 

Lower prices for pig iron are not likely if 
production is curtailed a little further. 


situation appears to be that (1) the demand for finished 
steel is stronger than either the demand for the ave: 
age commodity or the demand for pig iron, and (2) 
the price being already low in comparison with costs, 
steel makers are able to maintain a steady market. I: 
spite of the decline in pig iron and scrap, the averag: 
of finished steel prices is not out of line with raw 
materials. Thus the demand side of the price equatio: 
is the immediately important factor. Cost of produc- 
tion is of course playing a part, but if it were not for 
the extraordinary demand for steel, prices would prob 
ably have declined some time ago. Steel prices have 
fallen below cost on more than one occasion. 

In a sense, the July ingot output was higher than 
that for any month since August, 1923. That is, after 
allowing each month for the normal growth of the 
country’s requirements and for the usual seasonal 
changes, July this year turns out to be the highest 
point yet reached in the upswing since the bottom in 
the middle of 1924. A glance at the first chart shows 
that the trend of steel production has been upward 
during the last two months. 

It now seems probable that a new peak will be mad: 
this fall. Steel production is above normal and has 
been so for a long time, but the same may be said o/ 
the activity of those industries which consume stee!. 
Steel prices are so low that consumption is encouraged, 
and now a general upward trend in buying is indicated 
by the increase in the unfilled orders of the Steel Cor- 
poration. 


Unfilled Orders Make an Upward Turn 


T 3,603,000 tons, the unfilled orders of the Stee! 

Corporation at the end of July were nearly 124,000 
tons higher than in the preceding month and a little 
greater than a year ago. The backlog of the steel 
industry is still small, but this is not so significant 
as was the case when forward buying was more 
common. In spite of the low level of unfilled orders, 
the change in their trend is probably as significant as 
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Fig. 1—July Steel Ingot Production, Allowing for Trend and Seasonal Changes, Was the Highest Since 192°. 


Prices continue to hold, in spite of a decline in general commodities. 
though the high rate of steel making 
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Unfilled orders may rise for some months. 
may not persist 



































than half our iron and steel imports in the 
last quarter century.—Definite figures not 
possible under changing classifications of 
Commerce Bureau, but rolled and finished 
steel tonnage accounts for 20 to 25 per cent 
of total imports.—Page 492. 


Dr. Haney sees probability of new peak 
in steel production this fall—Above-normai 
activity of steel-consuming industries likely 
to maintain high output, with low prices 
stimulating consumption. Increase in Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled orders indicates up- 
ward trend in buying.—Page 502. 


Equipment changes speed up production 
in motor plant.—Changes in method of ma- 
chining motor flywheels save more than 43 
min. per wheel without increasing number 
of men on job.—Page 473. 


High yield point and high ductility are 
chief features of German “Freund” steel.— 
Although not a new development, steel made 
with 1 per cent silicon has lower carbon cou- 
tent than product alloyed with manganese, 
and is cheaper than nickel alloy.—Page 481. 


Are present rates of production of both 
iron and steel too much in excess of normal 
requirements to be maintained?—Dr. Haney 
believes that lower prices for pig iron are 
unlikely if production is further curtailed, 
and that the finished steel market is likel) 
to hold.—Page 502. 


Output of heat treating furnace increased 
by motor-operated loading device.—Motor 
factory achieves higher efficiency by means 
of pusher bar, which delivers load to furnace 
and is returned by motor-driven crank levers. 
—Page 473. 





Steel packing case for automobiles may 
accomplish reduction of exporting charges.— 
Decrease of cubic area and increased safety) 
in shipment are principal advantages over 
wood cases now in use.—Page 487. 


Strength of steel joist floor panel nae ow 
paired by intensive heating.—Laboratory fire 
test reveals slight permanent deflection a 
joists with retention of their transverse 


strength.—Page 485. 
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Pig iron and ferroalloys make up more 
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Iron and steel imports for first half of 
year set new record.—June is largest month 
in point of tonnage since November, 1922. 
Department of Commerce explains increase 
as natural tendency, with capacities of lead- 
ing producing countries greater than their 
domestic consumption.—Page 496. 


Ferrosilicon plant is largest consumer of 
electric power in Southern city.—Produces 
7500 tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon annual- 
ly in three open-top electric furnaces. 
483. 


Page 


Imports of rolled and finished steel in last 
25 years are less than exports of same prod- 
ucts in last two years.—Commerce Bureau's 
figures for quarter century show iron and 
steel products sent out of country in excess 
for every year except 1903.—Page 493. 


United States and Great Britain not 
likely to be adversely affected by proposed 
European “steel trust.”—Price fixing not 
aimed at, with the main object the protection 
of member countries against each other. 
Page 506. 


Water power as source of energy has more 
than doubled since 1913.—Use of oil and gas 
has also increased greatly, and remarkable 
gains in efficiency of utilization have been 
achieved in all sources of energy.—Page 507. 


Railroad freight traffic for first half of 
Volume of freight 
handled in June is 2 per cent higher than in 
any previous June with daily average move- 
ment of cars mounting to 30.1 miles.—Page 
I86. 


year sets new record. 


Full section tests of metal tubing are not 
comparable with tests of round or flat speci- 
Results may be in error as much as 
100 per cent on unsafe side, leading to ac- 
ceptance of materials with low ductility. 


Page 477. 


mens, 


Electric locomotive of unusual size ia in- 
stalled in Carnegie plant.—Eighty-ton unit 
will derive current from doub'e third rail 
at 230 volts taken from the mill’s power sys- 
tem, and is expected to transport 6000 tons 
of hot metal daily.—Page 509. 
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of Trade Opinion, Indicate That: 


YTEEL production may make a new high 
i) peak, when trend and seasonal factors are 
considered. 

Finished steel markets seem to be in a 
position to hold prices stable; demand is heavy 
and costs are high. 


the iron and steel price situation during the 


S: ABILITY has been the outstanding characteristic 
past month. Even black sheets have held steadily 


w for over two months. THE IRON AGE average for 
pig iron prices has not moved for a month. Furnace 
coke, too, has been relatively steady at around $2.85. 
This is logical enough, inasmuch as the price structure 

in fairly normal adjustment, the most notable excep- 
tions being the low level of sheet prices and the fact 
that scrap is a little high in comparison with pig iron 


Upturn in scrap prices, however, generally means 
advance in the pig iron market. Last year steel 


rap moved up in June, followed by an upturn in pig 
ron in September. Looking at the price curves one 
would conclude that the present situation is similar 
and tl immediate advance in pig iron is therefore 
probable. Such reasoning, however, would be super- 
ficial, as the conditions of demand and supply differ 


considerably. Production of pig iron is now far greater 
than it was a year ago; and stocks have been accumu- 
lating recently, while inventories were being drawn 
upon at this time in 1925. Moreover, the general level 
of commodity prices was rising last year, but is moving 
downward now. 

The Bradstreet index of commodity prices declined 
again in July, which is the eighth successive month of 
downward movement. While the decline has been 
gradual, it has been general and continuous. Usually 
pig iron follows the general trend of commodity prices 
rather faithfully and its gradual sagging course this 
year is no exception. 


Steel Prices Hold in Face of Commodity 
Weakness 


INISHED steel, however, continues to hold up in 
price in spite of the declines in the general level 
of commodities and of pig iron. It has made little 
response this year to the decline in steel scrap (which 
is usually barometric). The best explanation of this 






Steel ingot production is about 20 per cent 
above present estimated normal requirements. 

Pig iron production is approximately 19 
per cent above estimated normal requirements. 

Lower prices for pig iron are not likely if 
production is curtailed a little further. 


situation appears to be that (1) the demand for finished 
steel is stronger than either the demand for the aver- 
age commodity or the demand for pig iron, and (2) 
the price being already low in comparison with costs, 
steel makers are able to maintain a steady market. In 
spite of the decline in pig iron and scrap, the average 
of finished steel prices is not out of line with raw 
materials. Thus the demand side of the price equatio: 
is the immediately important factor. Cost of produc- 
tion is of course playing a part, but if it were not for 
the extraordinary demand for steel, prices would pro! 

ably have declined some time ago. Steel prices have 
fallen below cost on more than one occasion. 

In a sense, the July ingot output was higher than 
that for any month since August, 1923. That is, after 
allowing each month for the normal growth of the 
country’s requirements and for the usual seasonal 
changes, July this year turns out to be the highest 
point yet reached in the upswing since the bottom in 
the middle of 1924. A glance at the first chart shows 
that the trend of steel production has been upward 
during the last two months. 

It now seems probable that a new peak will be mad 
this fall. Steel production is above normal and has 
been so for a long time, but the same may be said of 
the activity of those industries which consume stee!. 
Steel prices are so low that consumption is encouraged, 
and now a general upward trend in buying is indicated 


by the increase in the unfilled orders of the Steel Cor- 
poration. 


Unfilled Orders Make an Upward Turn 


T 3,603,000 tons, the unfilled orders of the Stee! 

Corporation at the end of July were nearly 124,000 
tons higher than in the preceding month and a little 
greater than a year ago. The backlog of the steel 
industry is still small, but this is not so significant 
as was the case when forward buying was more 
common. In spite of the low level of unfilled orders, 
the change in their trend is probably as significant as 
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Fig. 1—July Steel Ingot Production, Allowing for Trend and Seasonal 
Prices continue to hold, in spite of a decline in general commodities. 
though the high rate of steel making 
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Changes, Was the Highest Since 192° 
Unfilled orders may rise for some months, 
may not persist 
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Feeling the Pulse of Trade 


HE collection of market news has been an important branch of IRON 


AGE service for many years. Every week representatives of THE 
IRON AGE in the leading market centers carefully canvass current changes 
in the business situation as affecting iron and steel. Adequate market 
reporting consists of much more than a mere listing of transactions 
and prices. The work is not for budding reporters; it calls for mature 
judgment, familiarity with iron and steel products and their uses, an 
intimate knowledge of trade practices, and an ability to present an un- 
colored analysis of the current state of the markets. 

Quite distinct from business forecasting, market reporting is not con- 
cerned with prophecies, but with present conditions and trends in specific 
commodities. To have real value market news must be fair both to buyer 
and seller and free from propaganda. 

All these considerations THE IRON AGE has stressed in building up 
its market staff. 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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Fig. 2—Though Pig Iron Production in July Was Below That of June, the Drop Was Less Than Seasonal; 


Hence, the Index Rose. Production, however, was lower 
for some 


ever. The coming upturn was signalled by a diminu- 
tion in the rate of decrease during recent months, and 
turns like this usually mean the beginning of an up- 
ward movement that lasts for several months. The 
situation is, in several respects, like it was a year ago, 
when, following a rise in our adjusted index of steel 
production, the unfilled orders began to decrease less 
rapidly and finally turned up in September. 

There is this difference, however: A year ago pro- 
duction was not so large as it is now—not nearly so 
far above normal. In July, 1925, the adjusted index 
was 104; now it is 120. Unless all statistical evidence 
is to fail, steel production cannot be indefinitely sus- 
tained at a rate 20 per cent above the long-time trend, 
and the continued decline in new building contracts 
lends point to this observation. 

According to THE IRoN AGE composite, the July 
average price of finished steel was 2.43lc., against 
2.42c. in June and 2.435c. a year ago. If the buying 
of steel continues to hold up, as is probable, through 
the fall months, a steady price level is to be expected. 
With such a large volume of production and small 
volume of unfilled orders, it is not likely that an ad- 
vance in the average price can be effected and main- 
tained. But steel prices are low and should easily be 
held stable. 


Pig Iron Output Relatively Below That of Steel 


PRopvucrion of pig iron in July was a little under 
the June figure. It must be remembered, however, 


that a decrease of over 1% per cent is usual between 
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with relation to that of ingots than has been the case 
months 


those months, and, accordingly, our adjusted index 
actually moved up a little, being 118.7 for July against 
117.3 for June and 99.2 a year ago. 

Iron production differs from steel in being lower 
than it has been in several months this year and much 
further below the 1923 peak. In fact, judging by our 
estimated normal, steel production gained on the iron 
output in July and for the firat time since last Decem- 
ber it may be said that the quantity of iron produced 
is relatively low compared with the production of steel. 
The ratio (of the average daily production of pig iron 
to the average daily production of steel ingots) declined 
in July. 

This is a favorable development and one which 
usually occurs at times of expansion. The only question 
is, are not both these production items sufficiently in 
excess of normal requirements to indicate that, how- 
ever well adjusted they may be, they are too large to 
be long maintained? It is clear enough, in our opinion, 
that pig iron output is still in excess of requirements, 
the signs being evident in the blowing out of furnaces, 
in the accumulation of stocks, and in the weakness of 
prices. 

Pig iron averaged $19.52 in July, which compares 
with $19.82 in June and $18.96 in July, 1925. For 
several weeks THE IRON AGe index has held steady at 
$19.46. While greater firmness is probable in the pig 
iron market within a few weeks, no advance is probable 
in the near future, or until production is curtailed a 
little further and the ratio of iron production to steel 
production declines somewhat. 
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‘ Seneral Trend of Commodity Prices Has Been Downward Since December, It Might Be Inferred 
Fig. 3—As the Genérm 'sccordingly Due fora Sharp Drop, but This Is Not Likely, Since Steel Demand Is 
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The European Steel Agreement 
a in the world’s production of steel 


from 75,000,000 tons in 1913 to 89,000,000 tons 


in 1925 was said at the annual meeting of the 
Frenc] Comité des Forges to have been due 
entirely to the larger requirements of the United 
State As a matter of fact, the gain of 14,000,000 


precisely that made by the 
United States during that period. It was pointed 

t listant countries—India, China, Japan and 
Australia—“are now producing about 1,500,000 
those markets are taking less iron and 
from Europe.” 


e] Consequently, the five leading 
Kuropeal 


steel producing countries are obliged to 
heir production down to requirements among 
lemselves and for non-producing countries, an 
amount—put for last year at 33,500,000 tons—far 
elow their capacity to produce. 

It was argued, in view of these circumstances, 
that the only way to save the situation is for pro- 


ducers to distribute the business on definite agree- 


ment, 


Realization of this fact is behind the move- 
ment for the formation of steel cartels which has 
figured so prominently in the market news from 
Europe in the past two years. 
ltogether against the choice of both, the com- 
pulsion of their respective economic deficiencies has 
thrown Germany and France together as the main 
props of the “steel trust” of which Paris cables of 
the past week have said so much and yet so little. 
Word that the steel companies of France, Germany, 
Belgium and Luxemburg had practically completed 
an agreement was cabled on Aug. 14, followed on 
Aug. 16 by a report, accompanied by a denial, that 
the negotiations had been broken off. Scant as 
are authenticated details, the fact appears to be 
that a further meeting is scheduled for Sept. 17. 
Meanwhile it is understood that two French con- 
cerns are holding out for larger allotments, also 
that the adhesion of Belgium is contingent on the 
adjustment of differences among her negotiators. 
Thus far only the four countries named are in- 
volved in the proposal, which relates only to the 
export trade and leaves to each group control of 
the trade in its own country. Price fixing is not 
aimed at, seeing that a schedule of export prices 
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would be a target for producers in countries out- 
side the entente. The machinery consists of the 
familiar method of apportioning tonnages and of 
paying into the pool penalties for over-shipment 
and of drawing out compensation for under-ship- 
ment. 

While neither the United States nor Great 
Britain will be a party to the arrangement, neither 
is likely to be adversely affected by it, since the 
main purpose is to protect the four member coun- 
tries against each other. The European rail pool 
recognizes the place both British and American 
makers have won in the international rail trade, and 
by the same token the four groups which seem 
likely to come to an understanding at the meeting 
set for Sept. 17 may be expected to refrain from 
any aggressive concert against British and Ameri- 
can export trade in other products. 


Why No Mid-Summer Dip? 


HAT steel production last month and this has 

held up in an unusual way has caused no little 
comment. As to the facts in production, the 2.7 per 
cent decrease from June to July shown by the ingot 
production statistics is insignificant. 

The August rate is expected to be close to that 
of July, so that for purposes of general analysis it 
may be taken that production for the three months 
June, July and August will average not far from 
80 per cent of capacity, which is 13 or 14 per cent 
under the peak rate of March, the record for all 
time, and about 10 per cent under the average rate 
in the five months ended with May. 

This slight decrease, scarcely representing what 
could be called a “summer dip” at all, is not what 
the trade ordinarily expects. It is well to review 
the precedents. We have had monthly steel ingot 
production statistics since the middle of 1917. In 
1918 there were various fluctuations due to the 
exigencies of the occasion, and no visible summer 
decline. In 1919 production was engaged in a ge?- 
eral increase, and that year does not count, nor does 
1920, when there was difficulty due to a railroad 
strike. In 1921 there was such a sharp dip that 
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the influence of the post-boom liquidation must 
have been a large factor. 

We have left, then, for possible precedents, only 
four years. One of them, 1922, is of doubtful 
significance, seeming to show a tendency toward 
increasing production, interfered with by the great 
coal strike, while 1923 counts itself out by showing 
decreased production every month after April, clear 
through December. We are reduced, in the matter 
of really trustworthy statistical information, to two 
years, 1924, when the July-August ingot production 
was 47 per cent under the preceding peak, and 
1925 when the corresponding decrease was 2245 per 
cent. 

The memory of older times, when the monthly 
pig iron reports of THE IRON AGE were an indica- 
tion of steel production, is clear, that relatively 
lighter production in summer rather was the usual 
thing. 

The key to the matter is that the slightness of 
the mid-summer dip this year is not out of keep- 
ing with conditions as to consumption, but is un- 
usual because the conduct of buyers was different 
in previous years from their conduct this year. 
There was formerly the practice of buying ahead, 
under which the making of engagements would 
naturally be avoided in the summer. There was 
also the practice of carrying stocks, with a disposi- 
tion to liquidate them in summer. 

This year buyers were disposed until well along 
in May to expect lower prices; but in any event they 
were indisposed to carry stocks. They came up to 
the summer period without stocks and perforce had 
to call for larger shipments. While its effect can 
not be gaged, the firmer attitude of leading steel 
companies on prices presumably contributed to the 
increase in specifications. 

From another angle, there is the point that 
in the old days when mills were sold well ahead 
the disposition was to let the equipment run as it 
would, and humidity and heat interfered with pro- 
duction in summer. Now, with customers requiring 
precisely so much steel, blast furnaces and open- 
hearths are put on and off just as circumstances 
require. Thus while the course of summer pro- 
duction this year may be considered unusual or 
unprecedented, it does not signify a corresponding 
increase in the rate of steel consumption and it 
promises nothing especially remarkable for the later 
months of the year. 





Exporting More Finished Goods 


INISHED manufactures exported from the 
United States have shown a steady and con- 
sistent gain year by year, in spite of occasional 
adverse developments in other groups of ed 
During the fiscal year ended June 30 last, finishec 
manufactures at 1937 millions represented a gain 
of 16 per cent over the amount for the previous 
fiscal year. The three preceding gains had ranged 
5.4 per cent. 

ae [ cone increase in the finished manu- 
factures percentage of our total exports. ean 
ning with 32.7 per cent in the fiscal year ented in 
June, 1922, it reached 41.6 = — ae _ = 
e five y 36. 

nt ie ao a caked material, this 
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average figure becomes 49.6 per cent. Thus vir- 
tually half of all our exports of the fiscal years 
1922-26 were put through manufacturing processes, 
either partial or complete. The manufactures thus 
exported reached the impressive total of 10% 
billions for the five years. 


Leadership in Safety Instruction 
REVENTION of industrial accidents involves 
two-fold methods: mechanical safeguards and 

psychology. Education in the recognition of what 
constitute hazards, and why, and establishing 
coincidently a “safety complex” on the part of the 
worker, form the psychological element. Unfortu- 
nately these lessons often become lost since familiar- 
ity may breed indifference. Herein lies the need 
for continuous effort, on the part of those charged 
with promoting safety, in keeping the rank and 
file from growing lax in observance of the rules 
laid down for their guidance. 

Authorities agree that installation of mechanical 
safeguards has reached such a point that not more 
than one-tenth of the industrial accident damage 
of 1925 might have been avoided by adding such 
equipment. Realizing this fact, New York Uni- 
versity has announced a course in industrial and 
public safety which will train workers in these 
fields to apply more intensively the second pre- 
ventive element—psychology. Thereby it is hoped 
to provide a means for lessening the fearful losses, 
which in the United States, from all accidents, 
amounted in 1925. to 84,000 deaths, 2,000,000 in- 
juries and more than $1,000,000,000 in material 
damage. 

Industry has given a remarkable account of itself 
in reducing accident frequency and severity, notably 
in iron and steel manufacture and in the metal 
trades. Organization and authority have been large 
factors in this result. The vastly greater task of 
making the world outside of industry safe for the 
individual means many years of line upon line, 
precept upon precept, for as vet we are a long 
way from a public that is safety-minded. 


More Energy Apart from Coal 


N interesting presentation of our sources of 
A energy—anthracite, bituminous coal, domestic 
oil, imported oil, and water-power—was issued 
lately by the Bureau of Mines. To put these on a 
comparable basis the heat units contained in the 
production (and imports, in the case of oil) were 
computed, and for water-power the heat units in a 
quantity of coal that would produce that power. 
The report starts with 1819, at the beginning of 
our coal production, and runs forward by every 
tenth year, the record of individual years beginning 
with 1918. 

There are three salient points: the great growth 
of the available energy, the large increase in the 
proportion of oil and gas in recent years, cutting 
down the proportion of coal, and what may be con- 
sidered the rapid growth of water-power, consider- 
ing the large capital outlay required. 

The computation, it must be understood, is of 
energy, however that energy may be used—in heat- 
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smelting ores, melting or treating 
metals. generation of power, production of light, 
are in terms of B.t.u. 
Last year shows a total of 22,815 trillion B.t.u., 
the same as 1920. Two of the intervening years 


ing buildings, 


] ] x 


were considerably lower and one, 1923, considerably 
higher. One may take 23,000 as our most recent 
averas In 1909 there was only 60 per cent as 
much and in 1899 only half as much as in 1909. 
Thi ere very rapid percentage increases until, 


— 


say, 15 years ago; the increases since have been 
relatively slow. 

One must remember that the comparison in the 
ase of the fuels is by way of the heat units con- 
ained in the production. Much progress has been 
nade in getting results, and thus what we secure 
has been increasing much more than the produc- 
tion of the minerals. The reports of power gen- 
eration by the public utilities have shown remark- 
able increases in efficiency in the past half dozen 
years. 

As to the relationship between fuels: Oil and 
gas combined furnished 11.4 per cent of the heat 
units in 1889 and coal 88.6 per cent, while last year 
the distribution was 28.5 per cent for oil and gas 
and 71.5 per cent for coal. The increase in oil 
and gas heat units from 1889 to 1925 was 1180 
per cent, while the increase in coal was 210 ver cent 
It will be recognized that on the whole oil and gas 
are used more efficiently than coal, and they are 
more easily transported. Thus the benefit we get 
out of oil and gas relative to coal is much greater 
than is indicated by the mere figures of 28.5 for 
oil and gas and 71.5 for coal. 

Finally, the report shows in an interesting way 
the increasing importance of water power. On 
the basis of trillions of heat units involved, water 
power with all its years of growth was only 
at 588 in 1913, while in 1924 it stood at 1167, thus 
doubling in 11 years, while in 1925 it stood at 1290. 
This represented 6.0 per cent as much energy as 
was contained in all the fuels of that year. In 
1909 the proportion was 3.0 per cent, of a fuel pro- 
duction that was only two-thirds as great as that 
of last year. 


Accidents as Production Checks 


NDUSTRIAL accidents as affecting manufactur- 
| ing efficiency should be considered not alone on 
the basis of casualties to workers which involve 
loss of time, but also on the basis of every sort of 
process interruption. The point is well stressed 
by Lewis A. Deblois, director of the safety division 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, writing in Survey, the organ of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts. Mr. Deblois 
points out that anything, expected or unexpected, 
avoidable or unavoidable, that interrupts the process 
cycle tends to lower production and by so doing 
increases the ratio of fixed expense, otherwise over- 
head. 

Some interruptions, of course, are not avoidable. 
For instance, it may be necessary to shut down a 
department or the entire plant. But theoretically 
the element of accident is wholly avoidable, and, to 
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quote the article, “we must remember that in speak- 
ing of accidents we do not mean accidental injuries 
but the unexpected occurrences from which injuri 
may result. . We are very apt to concentrat: 
our attention on accidental injuries—largely 
tabulatable injuries—overlooking minor injuries 
and near-injury accidents.” 

Mr. Deblois’s deductions as to the number of 
accidents, petty and important, of all descriptions, 
which occur in a manufacturing plant are of much 
interest. In fact, if the figures are anywhere near 
correct, they are astonishing. On the basis of one 
fatal accident there are five permanent disability 
cases and 110 tabulatable temporary disability 
cases, these being Hookstadt’s modifications of the 
accepted American experience. Then, taking the 
average of the several plants of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., for each single death and five 
permanent disabilities there are 34,800 minor dis- 
ability cases where no loss of time occurs. Finally, 
Mr. Deblois makes the arbitrary ratio of 30,000 non- 
injury accidents to every tabulatable accident. To 
quote him further: 


We have seen that accidents, functioning as 
process interruptions, diminish operation effi- 
ciency and decrease output. Assume that we 
have 1000 men employed in an industrial process 
and that these men have an injury frequency rate 
of 20 per thousand workers per year. If our 
assumption on the relative number of non-injury 
accidents was correct, there would be 600,020 
accidental process interruptions during the year. 
If their duration averaged only one minute the 
aggregate lost time would amount to 10,000 hours. 
Obviously then, the prevention of accidents, as 
distinct from the prevention of accidental injuries, 
has real economic possibilities. 


The panacea is to eliminate every accident cause. 
Protection of the worker alone will not do it. The 
cause is to blame. Removing it not only prevents 
accidental injuries, but diminishes materially the 
great majority of unexpected process interrup- 
tions of every kind. 

Let no one minimize the magnificent work al- 
ready done in American industry in making safe 
the worker’s employment. It is undisputed that a 
higher degree of manufacturing efficiency has re- 
sulted. The many successes were largely respon- 
sible for the national research which has been 
undertaken by the American Engineering Council. 
Mr. Deblois’s idea is to carry the reform much 
further. He points out that very largely the prog- 
ress has been made in large plants, employing 
over 1000 people, which represent only one-half of 
one per cent of the 196,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the country, as compared with 90 per 
cent which employ less than 100. 

The best directed effort will be in introducing 
safety engineering more generally in the smaller 
works which have not yet thoroughly awakened to 
the need. To make the practice general it will be 
necessary, evidently, to show actual proofs that 
there is a definite relationship between safety and 
production efficiency, and that by safety is meant 
not only freedom from accidents that cause loss 
of time to workers, but freedom from accidents of 
every description that cause industry to pause. 
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To Use Large Electric Locomotive 


80-Ton Unit for Carnegie Company’s Edgar Thomson Works Will Transport 6000 
Tons of Hot Metal Daily—A Pioneer Installation 


BY R. L. KIMBALL* 


HE 80-ton swivel-truck, third-rail type locomotive 

ordered by the Carnegie Steel Co., for use on the 
“hot metal elevated” at its Edgar Thomson works, 
Braddock, Pa., is the first electric locomotive of its size 
» be employed by a steel manufacturer for yard ser- 
vice. The service conditions are ideal for electrification. 
Operations are sufficient to keep the locomotive busy 
and at the same time are somewhat isolated from other 
yard work. Power for the third-rail system is avail- 
able from the mill circuit. 

The run over which this locomotive will operate is 
approximately half a mile long, extending from the 
“bull pen” to the mixer building. This track is known 
as the “hot metal elevated” as it passes over several 
other yard tracks and the tracks of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. More than half of the run has a grade 
of 2.75 per cent, a portion of which lies in a curve of 
000 ft. radius. This combination of a heavy grade 
and a sharp curve makes the operating conditions un- 
usually severe. 

The maximum train contemplated consists of five 
loaded ladles weighing 72 tons each and a 15-ton ca- 
boose. The locomotive must be capable of starting this 
train at the worst position on the run which is, of 
course, where the train is located on the heavy grade 
and curve. With a conservative factor of adhesion of 
25 per cent, an adhesive weight on the drivers of 80 
tons is required. 

An average train will consist of four ladles, each 
containing 25 tons of metal, and will complete the cycle 
of one run in 20 min. This service is of 24-hr. dura- 
tion seven days a week. The locomotive, therefore, 
must be of rugged construction to withstand such de- 
mands of service, and also have an ample margin 
electrically. All the spare capacity which is contem- 
plated consists of one motor truck complete in all de- 
tails including third-rail shoes and with motors in- 
stalled. aes 

The cycle of operation calls for several switching 
movements but is essentially as follows: Couple to 
loaded ladles in the “bull pen” and move out onto the 
“hot metal elevated” track, reverse, couple on caboose 
and proceed up the “elevated” with the caboose and 
ladles ahead. The caboose is switched out of the way 
at the upper end of the run and the ladles placed in 
the mixer building. The locomotive then returns with 
empty ladles and the caboose, placing the empty ladles 
in the cleaning shed. It is planned to transport 6000 
tons of hot metal per day in this way. 

Current will be collected from a double third-rail at 
230 volts. For the present at least, the power will be 
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taken from the mill power system, and as it is unde- 
sirable to ground the present circuit, positive and nega- 
tive third-rails will be used. These will be located both 
on the same side and outside of the running rails. They 
are the under-running type and will be placed one 
above the other. This type of third-rail is considered 
inherently easier to protect and hence more suitable 
for yard work. Considerable care has been taken by 
the operating engineers in laying out the third-rail lo- 
cation to eliminate the necessity of the third-rail shoes 
approaching the rail from the side as, for instance, 
might occur at a cross-over. This eliminates the need 
for side incline rails at such points. 

Due to its required height and desired clearance 
from steam locomotive steps and cylinders the third- 
rail has been located at an unusual distance from the 
track. If it were permissible to ground one side of 
the locomotive, power supply requiring only one third- 
rail and using the running rails as the return circuit, 
the third-rail could be brought considerably closer to 
the running rail. This would be desirable as it would 
permit operation at closer quarters. 

The relative locations of the third-rail shoes are 
shown on the locomotive outlines. As there are some 
special considerations involved in their arrangement 
they may well be noted here. It will be seen that there 
are two shoes, one positive and one negative, on each 
truck to facilitate bridging necessary gaps in the third- 
rail. They are located on different horizontal planes. 
The end view shows the shoes on the right in the op- 
erating position while those on the left are raised. It 
is necessary that the raising and lowering of the shoes 
be controlled from the operating compartment of the 
locomotive in order to meet certain clearance restric- 
tions. 

Much credit is due the engineers of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. for undertaking this record installation, which 
represents an interesting achievement in steel mill rail- 
road electrification. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. Orders Elec- 
tric Furnaces 


As a part of its program for the building of an 
electric steel plant at Canton, Ohio, to cost about 
$2,000,000, the Timken Roller Bearing Co. has ordered 
three Heroult electric furnaces from the American 
Bridge Co. Two are to be of 26 tons capacity and one 
of 7 tons. They will be installed im the fall. The 
plant will also have an open-hearth furnace of large 
capacity. 
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New Buying Is Somewhat Less 


Slight Reduction in Steel Corporation Output—Detroit 
Sale of Bars at 1.90c.—Belgian Mill Takes 
4700 Tons—Wire Advance Doubted 


“NTEEL mill operations in the leading districts 
S continue at the high rate of the first half of 
August, but the week has brought some curtail- 
ment of finishing mill output due to hot weather. 
Specifications in good volume are still the rule, 
though in respect to new business some pro- 
ducers find a slight recession from the rate of 
bookings earlier in the month. 


In bars, sheets, and some other products in 
which the mid-year restocking movement was 
pronounced, many consumers’ needs are provided 
for through September and fourth quarter busi- 
ness is still in abeyance. 

Steel Corporation production of steel ingots 
this week is at somewhat under 85 per cent of 
capacity and, in view of the recent accumulation 
of steel-making pig iron, three of the corporation’s 
blast furnaces have gone out—one at Gary, one 
at Cleveland and one in the Pittsburgh district. 
Against these stoppages is the blowing in of one 
Carrie furnace at Rankin, Pa., and of one inde- 
pendent blast furnace in the Youngstown district. 

Pipe and tin plate lead among finished products 
for high rate of production, the demand for lap- 
welded pipe being such that the National Tube 
Co. will start up two furnaces at its Benwood, 
W. Va., mill, which has been idle since early in 
the year. Much line pipe work is still on the 
books and there is a revived inquiry for 100,000 
tons of pipe for a projected line from Amarillo, 
Texas, to Kansas City. 

Pressure for tin plate shipments has been un- 
usually strong and mills are crowding operations. 
Some makers who also make sheets have had to 
divert steel from the sheet department to the tin 
mills to meet demands upon them. Some producers 
now hold tin mill black plate firm at 3.15c., Pitts- 
burgh, because of the urgent need of plate for 
tinning. 

Automobile companies in some cases have placed 
more liberal orders lately, though the improvement 
has not extended as yet to alloy steel. One Detroit 
transaction of the week has attracted atten- 
tion—a 3000-ton purchase of bars at 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Again the efforts of some producers of sheets 
to lift the market are offset by authentic reports of 
low prices. On black sheets 3.05c., Pittsburgh, is 
still possible, and on galvanized 4.25c. is shaded. 

Automobile buying of cold-rolled strip steel has 
helped order books, and prices are firmer in some 
districts. In others the large capacity of such mills 
still causes aggressive selling. 


While talk of higher prices for wire products 
is revived, buyers treat it with reserve in view of 
the inability of wire mills to get above a 60 per 
cent operation. 


Plate mills at Chicago have just taken 7000 tons 
for oil tankage, but the lack of car work is felt in 
that market. 


Of the week’s structural awards, exceeding 34,000 
tons, the largest is 8900 tons for a new plant for 
the Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich. Pending 
projects total 27,000 tons, including 5000 tons for a 
New York apartment building to be awarded this 
week. In New York City there is some easing off 
in structural demand. 


The increasing penetration of foreign steel into 
seaboard districts is more and more a matter of 
comment. Belgian makers of reinforcing bars took 
4700 tons of the 6500 tons just placed for the 
Conowingo dam near Havre de Grace, Md. The price 


was about 1.75c., duty paid, or $12 a ton below 
domestic bars, 


At San Francisco imports of foreign steel are 
increasing steadily, reinforcing bars selling at 
1.60c., shapes at 1.75c. and nails at $3.10. 


The proposed European steel agreement for 
allotment of export tonnage is likely to be limited 
to Germany, France, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
Price fixing is not aimed at, nor any aggressive 
concert against American or British export trade, 
the main purpose being the protection of the mem- 
ber countries against each other. 


Following the stronger tone in scrap markets 
a week ago, two sales of heavy melting steel have 
been made to steel plants in the Pittsburgh district 
at $18, but $17.50, last week’s price, is the extent 


of bids today. In the East there has been no further 
consumer buying. 


The appearance in the Pittsburgh market of 
two steel companies, each inquiring for 15,000 tons 
a month of blast furnace coke for the remainder 
of the year, has lessened the prospect for cheap 
‘oke for merchant blast furnaces in the last quarter. 
Meanwhile the export demand for coal is giving 
some Connellsville producers a fair operation of 


their mines and more profit than could be had from 
the sale of their coke. 


Unusual stability of prices has held THE IRON 
AGE pig iron and finished steel composite prices 
unchanged for five and eight weeks respectively. 
That for pig iron, $19.46, remains at the low point 
of the year. Finished steel, at 2.431c., is about 
midway between the year’s high and low points. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Aug. 17, Aug. 10, July 20, Aug. 18, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1926 1926 1926 1925 
No. 2, Philadelphia.......$21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $21.26 
No. 2, Valley Furnace.... 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.50 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti.... 24.19 24.19 24.19 22.55 
No, 2, Birmingham....... 21.00 21.00 21.00 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 
Val'y Bessemer, del’d P’gh. 19.76 19.76 20.26 20.76 
Malleable, Chicago*® sos eae 21.00 21.00 20.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.50 


Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 18.76 18.76 19.01 19.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace . 88.00 $8.00 $8.00 115.00 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Light rails at mill........ 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.84 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 40.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.17 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Steel bars, Chicago ..... - 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.14 
Beams, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Beams, New York ....... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 


On export business there are frequent variations from 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market 
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Pittsburgh 


Mill Operations at High Rate—Scrap 
Advance Halted 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 17.—Steel business is good, and 
there is no occasion to qualify this by saying “for the 
time of year.” With enough business to sustain an 
ingot production of 85 per cent of capacity, denoting 
an even higher engagement of finishing mill capacity, 
since the district has more finishing than steel-making 
facilities, the current demand stands comparison with 
that for any time of the year. 

There is substantially full 
welded pipe capacity, and enough of the butt-weld fur- 
naces are going to give that division of the steel in- 
dustry an average operation of at least 90 per cent. 
There is an operation of tin mills of between 85 = 
90 per cent of practical capacity, while sheet mills 
and bar and structural mills are running from 80 to 
85 per cent. Strip steel production is estimated at 
between 80 and 85 per cent of average capacity and 
at about 65 to 70 per cent of theoretical or: ro 
poorest engagement is in plate and wire aoe hn 
latter being operated at somewhere between 50 anc : 
per cent. The rate is somewhat higher in rake mi = 
making allowance for a number of mile that ste oe 
possible of profitable operation at today’s — a 
those down because manufacturers are putting the stee 


into more profitable channels. 





engagement of lap- 
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reports on othe 


Aug. 17, Aug. 10, July 20, Aug. 18, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.15 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- 
cago dist. mill - 8.26 3.25 3.25 3.30 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pgh. 4.25 4.20 4.25 4.20 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Chi- 
cago dist. mill . . 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.35 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 
cago dist. mill —— * 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago dist 
mill .. - oe 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Plain wire, Chicago dist 
mill . 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.35 3.35 3.356 3.35 
Barbed wire galv., Chi- 
cago dist. mill 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 


Tin plate, 100 Ib box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago ......$16.00 $16.00 $16.00 §17.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 17.59 17.50 17.00 19.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 16.00 16.00 15.25 16.590 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go 14.00 14.00 14.50 16.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh iv“ 16.50 16.00 17.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go (net ton) 17.00 17.00 17.50 17.60 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 18.00 18.00 16.50 17.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 13.50 13.50 13.50 16.25 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt 82.00 $2.85 $3.00 $3.20 
Foundry coke, prompt 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 14.50 14.62% 14.25 14.87% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.50 
Zinc, St. Louis iamans 7.30 7.30 7.45 7.424 
Zine, New York epees 7.65 7.66 7.80 7.97 
Lead, St. Louis 8.50 8.75 &.50 9.50 
Lead, New York Lot 8.90 9.00 8.66 9\50 
Tin (Straits), New York 64.75 66.00 63.37% 57.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 16:75 17.00 14.50 17.50 

above prices Also, In domestic business, there is at times a 


pages 








There has been a slight average gain in ingot output 
in this and nearby districts in the past week, and 
prices are generally unchanged. The principal excep- 
tion is cold-rolled strip, for which 3.60c., base, Pitta- 
burgh, is strictly the ordinary tonnage quotation. 
Sheet makers seem to be making progress in putting 
the market upon a steadier basis, being aided by a 
more active demand, while interference to production 
by hot weather has given the mills a backlog and 
lengthened out delivery promises. Some wire mills 
also seem to have stronger price ideas on nails and 
those products that usually move along with nails. 

Contrasting sharply with conditions in the steel 
market are those of the merchant pig iron market, 
where a lack of balance between supply and demand 
keeps prices at low and unprofitable levels, in spite 
of the efforts of some producers to bring about condi- 
tions whereby there would be at least a return of a 
new dollar for an old one. A stronger market in coke 
and the prospect of last quarter tonnages commanding 
substantially higher prices than those now moving to 
the furnaces have not inspired much fear among pig 
iron consumers of higher iron prices. Correction of 
the situation seems to lie in a further reduction of 
production. 

The upward swing in scrap prices has been halted, 
and one of the contributary causes is the low pig iron 
market. Steel makers argue that they cannot see 
higher prices for old material than pig iron is costing 
them to produce or would command if they wanted 
to sell some. 
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512 THE IRON AGE 


' + 4 y+ y +ho ar s > 
Pig Iron.—An earnest effort on the part of some 


merchant producer s to put prices on a more remunera- 
ve level dow s not yet appear to be finding general 
support. and with the market plainly two-sided as to 


ble to make any change 


tl pric 1deas, It 1S 1M] 
aaa " s from those of a week ago. Sales of No. 2 
! nti made at $18, Valley furnace, 
amen thei ne of 200 tons for shipment to Salem, 
Ohio. and that price has been named by a number of 


2000 tons for shipment to the Cleveland 
he Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
\eair is, however, is the fact that a local melter, 
1500 tons for shipment over the remainder of 
quotations of $17.50, Valley furnace, and 

that even $17 has been quoted. The same price 

in other grades. As against small-lot 

in Bessemer iron at $19, Valley furnace, 

lingness of at least one other producer to take 

$18. Malleable iron has sold at as high as 

8.50, and as low as $17.50. There has not been much 
f t market on basic iron, other than an unsuc- 
effort on the part of a melter to place a fourth 
tonnage at $17.50. It is the testimony of one 
mpany with surplus iron for sale that basic iron 

t be sold at $17.50, Valley furnace. It would seem 
ugh pig iron could not sell below present prices 
some of the furnaces now in production to 

The ore situation appears strong, and the pos- 

that shipments wil below requirements has 

ed the price concessions that were being made a 
ta The presence in the market of two 
vanies for good-sized blocks of furnace coke 

ment over the remainder of the year has 
ened that market and lessened the prospect 
e for merchant furnaces in the final quar- 

year. Pig iron prices here are materially 

at any other distributing market in the 
neither this nor the other factors seem to 

ecome effective in actually stiffening prices. The 
fundamental, in that the supply of iron is too 


consumption. The Carnegie Steel Co. late 
veek put on one of its Carrie furnaces and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is getting ready to start 
of its Hubbard stacks. There are now in pro- 
tion in this and nearby districts 81 of a total of 127 
; at the year’s peak 96 were in blast. 
W } te \ ley furnace, the freight rate for de 
t tl Cleveland Pittsburgh district being 
$17.50 to $18.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
gre 17.00 to 17.50 
found! 17.50 to 18.00 
foundry) 17.00 to 17.50 
I It 17.50 t 18.50 
sphorus, ce 27.50 


Ferroalloys.—There are only occasional inquiries for 
ferromanganese or the other commonly used ferroal- 
loys, and these usually are for single carloads. Im- 
portant consumers are fully covered against their re- 
juirements over the remainder of the year, and get- 
ting ample supplies is merely a matter of specification. 
The recent reduction in the price of British ferroman- 
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ganese puzzles the trade here, since a price of $1()0. 
Atlantic seaboard, could hardly interest consumers ; 
ered to the end of this year at $12 a ton less. 
object is probably to let American consumers know + 
the British price is not inflexible. Domestic spiegeleisey 
of 19 to 21 per cent manganese content is scarce, with 
the leading commercial producer shipping 16 to 19 per 
cent material to customers willing to take that grade 
in place of the higher grade. Prices are given on page 
515. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—A sale of 600 tons of sheet 
bars has been made by a Youngstown maker to an 0) 
River sheet and tin plate manufacturer at the fu 
price of $36, Pittsburgh. There are occasional sales o! 
forging quality billets, but generally open market 
transactions in semi-finished steel are few and small, 
because so much of the tonnage moves on requirement 
contracts between producers and non-integrated mar 
facturers. Good business in the finished products 
fully refiected in the specifications against those c: 
tracts. Prices are firm. 


ane 


Wire Products.—Business continues to make a good 
showing for the time of year, and it is now believed 
that this year’s shipments will equal those for 1925. 
To date they have been somewhat less, due to the fact 
that in the first three months of last year shipments 
were almost of record proportions, while this year saw 
no big spring movement but takings more in keeping 
with actual demands. Prices are very steady. Spring 
dating is being given woven wire fence effective from 
Aug. 16. There is no change in prices and the dis- 
counts are the same as a year ago, or 5 per cent 
off for payment by Sept. 10, 2 per cent for payment by 
March 10, 1927, and the net price May 1, 1927, for lots 
of 500 rods or more. Prices are given on page 513. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Business in these lines 
is no better than it usually is at this time of the year, 
when demands run chiefly to fill in tonnages and the 
railroads are engaged in budgeting their future re- 
quirements. The common expectation is a good rail 
tonnage, because of the heavy traffic over the past year, 
but inquiries are not looked for until after Labor Day. 
Light rails are slow of sale in spite of an improved 
coal situation, and only small lots of billet rails can 
be sold at more than $34 per gross ton, mill. Prices ar¢ 
given on page 513. 


Tubular Goods.—The size of the demand for lap- 
welded pipe is indicated by the fact that the National 
Tube Co. next Monday will start up its two furnaces 
at its Riverside works, Benwood, W. Va. This plant 
has been idle since early in the year, or since the Gary 
works went into production, and has been regarded as 
an emergency unit. Skelp will be furnished from th 
company’s McKeesport, Pa., plant, and there will b« 
no resumption of operations at the blast furnaces or 
steel works at Benwood. Call for lap-welded pipe has 
as yet shown no abatement, and in the butt-welded sizes 
the demand is persistent if not in quite so heavy volume 
as recently. The mills still have much line pipe to 
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THE Iron AcE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Aug. 17, 1926, 2.431c. Per Lb. 


week agi ae alba i aa 2.431c. 
One month ago... 2.431c. 
) year ago . 2.396c. 
iQ-year pre-war average..............:. 1.689c. 


_ Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
ind black sheets. These products constitute 87 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


e€ 


High Low 
1926 2.453c., Jan. 5; 2.403c., May 18 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6; 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15; 2.460c., Oct. 14 
19238 2.824c., April 24; 2.446c., Jan. 2 


Pig Iron 
Aug. 17, 1926, $19.46 Per Gross Ton 
One week O80. <5...00cocsee nneaeene $19.46 
Ome Month BHO. . +. «60% coas enw 19.50 
VS FORE BHD. « o0.6:0.s 00's vas ckuae anne 19.04 
10-year pre-war average........sse.ssees 15.72 


Based on average of basic iron at Valley 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 
1926 $21.54, Jan. 5; 19.46 July 13 
1925 22.50. Jan. 13: +898 July 7 
1925 22.88 Feb.26; 19.21. Nov. 3 


1923 30.86, March 20; 20.77, Nov. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
tsburgh mills.....+.+se+- 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
COED .cccceccocsueeesees avis cane 2.10¢. 
I adelphia ....+eseeeereeeeses occe chee. 

I New York....cccccsccccccescesecs . -2.34c 
I eve sland eee ROR Ree ee eee ms 19¢. 
irmingham octndesnesounee 2. ee 
P. tific POTtS...cecscecccccescesseces 2.35c. 
an Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 

Billet Steel Reinforcing 
Pittsburgh mills....... «+ +-+2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
I mill ...ccessecdsseeeeeeee 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
F hicagO ..ccccsesccccsccnesesesss -. -2.00c, 
Iron 
iron, f.o.b. Chicago. ........es0+- 2.00c. 
R i iron, f.o.b. P*gh mills........ «0008008, 
Cor iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22¢. 
( non iron, del’d New York...........- 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb. 
i Pittsburgh mail]. .....cccccccccccees 1.90c. 
I Chicago .ccocssscdervobnvcetsecesece 2.10c. 
F Birminghean .cccsrsase veces 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
D { eveland eoeeseeesesecesseeeeseseees 2. 09c. 
[ Philadelphia ..ccsccccvecesecces occ eke. 
i New YeeB.scersceves dectesnntaeaean 2.24c. 
Pacifie pout®..cccccctescces 2.25c. to 2.30c. 


Structural Shapes 






Base Per Lb. 

I Pittsburgh mill.......-.++. 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
t Chicage ..cccscsastades ceeauaseanaes 2.10c. 
t Birmingham ..... : ...2.16e. to 2.25e. 
[ 1 Cleveland . ciacas tdeeine ewbeenacdbe 2.19¢. 
i Philadelphia .... poe «s 08.22. to 2.32e. 
Del'd New You. stcdencetrsevenvet 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
( Pacific pas@Oecsn<ocsecienntan 2.30c. to 2.35c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Heops, Bands and 

Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 
gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh.....- 2.50¢ 
gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh seu wok wesad 2.30¢. 

All ge akes, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago. . . .2.60c. 
\ ages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c. 
ton ties, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, per a 

{ 45 Ib... .cceescauaphenn es caebbbeesooas 
ties, f.0.b. Gulf ports, per bundle of 
o ccceccudheeeeelee SUSSUemeeeeseoes 1.20 
Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills.........«+++- 2.50¢. 
O.b. Chicago. ...cccocccsccccsecsess 2.50c. 
‘c levelamd. ..ccsédusnecenssnccoseess 2.55c. 
afting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
t . f.0.b. Pittsburgh mills.......-.----- 3.60¢. 
r Ds, f.o.b. Cleveland mills... ... 3.40c. to 3.60c. 
delivered Chicago..............---3-90¢e. 
. f.o.b. Worcester mills..........---- 3.75e. 


“According to size. 


Wire Products 
jobbers in car lots f.0.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
Wire nails . sc.) disp tieaemasentescncoed’ $2.65 
slv'd nails, l-in. and longer......-----+++ 4.65 
v'd nails, shorter than 1 in..... ee 490 
Galvanized staples .........+---- > ie 
shed steghee: os. csanecaccagesars? a 3.10 
ment coated nails..........+-++++++> <a 
Base Per 100 Lb 
ght plain wire, No. 9 gage...-----+++*- $2.50 
Annealed fence wire........-++++esese0*"" 2.65 
clet WER wcccccccveccccccocsconcososcse 3.50 
vd wire, No. 9......ecceeeeececssesee® 3.10 
B arbed wire, galv’d.......+0+0esee00e000"" 3.35 
Barbed wire, painted.........-+++++++++9"* 3.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 

hat plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
A nderson, Ind. $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh ....-.--se+eeeeeeerret*” 965.00 

F.o.b. Clewelamd ....ccesceeeeseeersstttt* 66.00 

Fob. & Bele cdiggesascno-.-0r20* 66.00 

o.b. Chicago district mills......-------- = 

F.o.b. Duluth cccccocccccscscccesceseeses 43-00 
o.b. Birmingham .....---+---*++0°°°°""" 


Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . 


Boz Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.05c. to 3.15c. 

No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill..... eels 6 oes 

No. 28, del’d Philadelphia... ... 3.42c. to 3.47¢. 
Galvaniced 

No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 4.20. to 4.30c. 

No. 28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill........... 4.490. 

No. 28, del'd Philadelphia 4.57c. to 4.62¢ 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


No. 28, f.0.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.10¢. to 3.15c. 
No. 28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill...........- 8.25¢. 


Automobile Body Sheete 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh........-sseeeee0s 4.20¢. 


Long Ternes 
No. 28, 8-Ib. coating, f.o.b. mill..........-- 4. Tbe. 


Tin Plate 
Per Rase Bor 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. ..$5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
EME, decccéerbocccscees +++ 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-Ib. coating, 100 | 20-Ib. coating I.C.$16.20 

Ib. base ....- $11.40 | 25-ib. coating 1.C. 17.90 
8-Ib. coating 1.C. 11.70 | 30-Ib. coating 1.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating LC. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating LC. 21.66 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S. A. E. 
Al Base Per 100 Lb. 
e Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
~ (AR econ) 9 ascecenseseunes $3.20 to $3.25 
2300 (8% % Nickel) «...--++++0+ 4.40 to 4.50 
2500 (5% Nickel) ....---++++++5* 5.50 to 56.65 
3100 (Nickel Chromium).......-+-- 3.40 to 3.50 
$200 (Nickel Chromium).....-.--- 5.00 to 6.26 
3300 (Nickel Chromium).....----- 7.00 to 7.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium)......---- 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel)...... be ow 3.40 to 3.50 
5200° (Chromium Steel).......---- 7.00to 7.60 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars). 4.30 
6100 im Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
M anese spring 
_— ae a ade aieenaene 3.20to 3.25 
bon Vanadium (0.45% to 055% 
7. 0. 15% Vanad.)......---- 4.10 to 420 


kel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
N Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 a 4.25 to 435 
Mol num bars ( 
eT. Oise. 25 Molyb.). : 3.40to 3.50 
hromium Molybdenum spring stee 
ea Chrom., 06.30 — 0.50 
Molybdenum) «..----++++seeeeees 4.50to 4.76 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is le. per lb. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered 
by manufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill. .....++-.--ss++..0+- $43 


Light (from billets), fob. mill. .834.00to 35.00 
Light (from rail steel), fo.b. 
geil)... eee cenenrseesserressecs 32.00 to 33.00 
Light (from billets), fob. Ch'go 
dl ,vcvocdsesocendan donaposes 36.00 to 38.00 
513 
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.2.25c. to 2.30c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill....... 2.40c, 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia ~- -8.68e. 





Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 


Spikes, 4 in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, % in. and smalier........ 2.90%to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge............ 3.26 
Track bolts, all sizes.............. 3.90 to 4.50 
Bie plate. etiisiks cocdccewe suctese 226 to 2.35 
ANGE GERD -«cetes dabbkdens céenbens 2.78 


Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.c.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Ohie, Mi 





Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black 3 Inches Black Galw 
Perr 45 19 to %. +e +39 
% to %.. 51 ‘ cebekad 2 
hs edtiemmeie BE BMH jw uu uss H+ li 
—~ 60 f 1%... iz 
1 to 8.. 62 

Lap Weld 
© -vscaseat 65 43 TT Seuedeos 23 7 
2% to 6.. 69 47%/2% ...... 2% 6 
7 and 8... 5&6 43 3 to 6.... 2 pe 
Sand 10.. 64 41 7 to 12... 2 ll 


ll and 12. 68 40 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


aseaces 41 24% to %. +3 +e 
% to %.. 7 BOM) NM .ccceus 21 
Th esesews 53 BM Me ncn uues 28 13 
GE  oaeceaws 58 47%) 1 to 1% 30 “4 
1 to 1%... 60 49 
S @ Rises... a 50 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


B caseeebs ae 42 SD senesced 23 v 
2% to 4.. 6&7 46 2 tw 4.. @ 15 
4% to 6.. 56 45%14% to $.. — oe 
o Wi Bicce cae 39 7 to &8.... Zi 7 
9 and 10 45 32 9 to 12... 16 d 
liand 12. 44 31 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, Ns a | 
discount of 6%. On iron pipe, black 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 


large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 6 and 2%%. 


Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. oe 
delivered base is 2% points less. 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, tos 
eago district mills, the bill being from the 
point producing the lowest p to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded 8teel 


2 to 2% in..... ls SOS OE eae +18 
2% to ™% im... 87 | 1% to 1% in....+ 8 
TIS oon thniiedeal 40 | 2 to 2% in........ — § 
4“ "to 8% in... 42%) 2% to 8 in........ — 4 
& Wh OB Civisacs 46 | 8% to 4% im...... —9 


Beyond the above discounts, 6 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five on chareoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Botler 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
BUR sccecgeseos 60 SO vcece 45 
1% to 1% im.... 52 |3 to 3% in 47 
1 Te scccecucs 36 OG Us osocivseoses 50 
2 te 2 esses $1 ‘% Sand 6 in OS 
2% to 2% in... 3 

Hot Rolled 
2 and 2 34 3% and 3% in... 1 
s% and . in.. 42 \4 Re Sneesaeneoe 53 
S Us cnsescooess 4%, Gandtin.. @& 


Lees carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 


ton for more four heavier than 
standard. No extra for up to and in- 
eluding 24 ft. Sizes emailer than 1 im. and 
lighter than standard to be held ot me 
chanical tube list and Intermediate 


sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


tbe 2 
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work on. and there has been a revival of the inquiry 
for the 450-mile line to run from Amarillo, Tex., to 
Kansas City. this time coming from the Doherty inter- 
ests. The first inquiry was from the Hope Engineer- 
ing & Supply Co., suggesting that the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey was behind the project. This line 


would mean large outside-diameter pipe, totaling ap- 
proximate], Boiler tube business is only 
fair, wit eamless steel tubes making a better show- 


100.000 tons. 


ing p s Discounts are given on page 
Sheets.—Makers generally report incoming business 
ahead of shipments, and with some accu- 

mulating of orders there is less pressure to sell and 
lightly stronger prices. In this district, 4.25c., base 


Pittsburgh, now is as low as any of the mills will go on 


d sheets and 4.30c. is the more commonly quoted 


» of the mills will go below 3.10c., base Pitts- 
burgh, on black sheets, and most of them want 3.15c., and 


part of recent business is at the latter price. 
There has not been much shading of 2.30c., base Pitts- 
} n bl annealed sheets for some time. 


vn. Die 


Tin Plate-—Yesterday was the first specification day 
on October shipments on contracts. It now does not 
look as 


though there would be much of a letdown in 
mill operations over the remainder of the year, since 
tonnage released will give the mills a good schedule 


through October and by November there will be enough 
early 1927 business to keep them going. 


Pressure for 
delivery of 


tin plate for packers’ cans still is strong, 
and the need of tin plate for that purpose also finds 


expression in a good demand for stock items. Mills 
that have the capacity open do not have to hunt busi- 
ness, because the export demand remains good, al- 
though it is entirely for early delivery. Welsh tin 


mills are operating better, due to the fact that they can 


get imported coal, but they still are running well be- 
low normal. 
Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars and Shafting.—Demand, 
while strictly 


ly for the early requirements of buyers, is 
remarkably well maintained in the screw stock sizes. 
The automobile parts makers are busier than they were 
early in the summer, and other consuming industries 
are buying more freely. Prices are very steady. 

Steel and Iron Bars.—There is not very much new 


business in steel bars, but specifications on contracts 
a very steady gait and there is still a high 


continue 


rate of mill engagement in this and nearby districts. 
The ordinary tonnage price still is 2c., base Pittsburgh, 
with 2.10c. obtainable on carload lots running to more 
than a few sizes. Iron bars are slow and barely steady. 


Hot-Rolled Flats. 
ly for the 
Prices are 


513. 


There is a good demand, especial- 
sizes finding use in automobile manufacture. 
well maintained. They are given on page 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Prices, except on small lots, are 
not very well defined. The small lot price is 3.60c., base 


Pittsburgh or Cleveland, and most of the current busi- 


ness is of that kind. No really desirable tonnages 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Base per Lb 
T plates 3.0% 
Structural shape 2 00 
Soft steel bars and small shapes 2.90¢ 
I nforced steel bars 2 S0c¢ 
Black sheets (No, 28 gage), 25 or more 
bundles we 1.00c 
Galvanized sheets (No, 28 gage), 25 or 
more bundles : 5.00 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 or 
more sheets ; ; 3.55 
Cold-finished shafting and screw stock 
Rounds and hexagons sabuw. eee 
Squares and flats ‘ - 4.10 
Bands 3.60% 
Spikes, largé 3.30« 
Small . .38.80c, to 5.25« 
Boat 3.RO« 
Bolts, track iovcee Gow 
Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $3.00 
Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib.. 3.00 
Common wire nails, per keg.. 5.00 
Seemann: Gees Ans 6 nes ovedccsccdabe 0 
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lately have come up, and makers here profess not to 
know what prices large lots would bring out. Com- 
petition for business is as sharp as it has been. The 
market is quotable at 3.60c., Pittsburgh, subject to 
concessions. Orders and specifications so far this mont} 
have not quite equalled those for the same period la 
month. 


Structural Steel.—Mills still are getting good specifi- 
cations on large structural shapes and a fair sprinkling 
of new business, chiefly of small tonnages calling fo: 
early delivery against projects that must be com- 
pleted before cold weather. The market is steady at 
2c., base Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—In the absence of much railroad car buying, 
plate-making capacity is not heavily taxed by demands 
for other purposes. The market, however, is well main- 
tained at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, because most plate 
makers are producers of other steel products and are 
diverting steel to more profitable channels. 


Old Material.—Two other mills, besides the one men- 
tioned a week ago, have paid $18 for heavy melting 
steel in the past week. The purchases made in the past 
fortnight have taken the several buyers out of the 
market, and today $18 was merely an asking price with 
no bids of more than $17.50. One company which 
bought in the past week and now is said to have a 90- 
day supply on hand, will not pay more than $17 and 
dealers who sold are naming that price. The market 
seems to have struck one of those resting places that 
come from time to time in all price movements either 
up or down, and heavy melting grade is quotable at the 
same prices as a week ago. Some buying by steel foun- 
dries has stiffened the market on the railroad special- 
ties, and turnings are maintaining their recent price 
strength. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is taking 
bids until noon Aug. 23 on 19,280 gross tons of scrap, 
including 4500 tons of miscellaneous rails. 

We quote for delivery to consumer’s mill in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 





Heavy melting steel.......4.... $17.50 to $18.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
tails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.: Huntington, W. Va., and 

Franklin, Pa . (Shen aweoceee . 18.50 to 19.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 16.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends. . 5.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 19.50 to 20.0" 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 19.50to 20.0¢ 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

ff ae eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus mill plates...... 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade.... 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus punchings..... 18.50 to 19.00 
One. 0 DO, 20s churns ieaeee 22.00to 22.50 
Cast iron wheels ......... 2. 16.50 to 17.00 
Rolled steel wheels......... .. 19.50to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings....... .. 13.00to 13.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Sheet bar crops fe ty a ak 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 5.50 to 16.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy breakable cast.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cant trom Ores. ..s.ccacecueun 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 13.50to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad or automobile malleable 

RROD asi s cin 0s othe 18.00 to 18.50 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Steady demand still is 


noted for bolts and nuts, and there is a fair demand 
for rivets. Bolt and nut prices are steady, but there is 
still considerable competition for business in rivets, 
notably large ones, and $2.60, base, per 100 Ib., Pitts- 
burgh, can hardly be regarded as the ruling price from 


a tonnage standpoint. Prices and discounts are given 
on page 515. 


Coke and Coal.—Furnace coke prices are looking up 
as a result of two steel company inquiries, each for 
15,000 tons a month for shipment over the remainder 
of the year, and also because of the fact that the ex- 
port demand for coal is giving some of the Connells- 
ville producers a fair operation of their mines and 
more profit than could be obtained from the sale of 
coke. A local steel company, which recently inquired 


"/-ceneounnevunnancensenrovenennaneensseuunsnnenentetaeseenenelnessensenpenesnspnnnsnguensesnanertsertansorers#enee"08! °° 


(Concluded on page 530) 











Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


Rolling, 4-in. and GUERs occas ccosecennans $35.00 

Rolling, 2-in. and smaller. ....cccocecssce 36.00 

Forging, Ordimary ....sccccccesesscccsses 40.00 

Forging, guaranteed .....cscesccccssscess 45.00 

Sheet Bars 

Per Gross Ton 

Open-hearth or Beusemer.....csccsccecees $36.00 
Ores 

Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

Old range Bessemer, 61.50% iron......... $4.55 

Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron..... 4.40 

Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% ironm...........+-+ 4.40 

Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron......... 4.25 

High phosphorus, 51.50% iron...........+- 4.15 

Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
ron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 

Manganese ore, washed, 519% manganese, 
from the Caucasus.........eesesees 40c. to 42c. 
Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 

Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
concentrates .<.0sasctacecbanee $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 

Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% CrgOs, crude. 
c.i.f. Atlantic senboard......cccecsseses $22.50 
Per Lb. 

Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
A eee See 50c. to 55c. 


Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
$3.15 


DFOUMPE .ovwics due deuhios beeus 
Foundry, 

4.50 
9.75 


DOMES .ccccccseetneeeendeiens 
12.00 


$2.90 to 


4.00 to 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
land, Go icisckesduinsheace 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered.......... 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
Granite City 


9.59 to 10.77 
5.50 to 6.00 


10.00 


Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. ze 
$1.40 to $1.75 


MMRGD .ocsnsdebeteaketeasteeee 
Mine run coking coal, 

1.50to 1.75 
1.85 to 2.00 


Pa. mines 
Mine run 

1.10 to 1.20 
1.20to 1.30 


gas coal, f.0.b. Pa. 

MRIMGB 1ccc ce vcsen ckeembesbeds 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
le te es ND CRIs cbc cccdcvcstocses $35.00 
6 in. x 2 im. and smaller...............+- 36.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb 
i tio tt dod cctaeceneteadsubuaneal 1.90¢. 
i tian wonb add ssounebageeeeucneaia 1.90¢, 
inden detent on06esen canines 1.90¢. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 

Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d . $88.00 to $956.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty — 
paid 


Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 


Domestic, 19 to 21%.......+..+- $32.00 to $34.00 
Domestic, 16 to 19%.....++e0+5: $1.00 to 33.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


Dinca nebs kOnses o 6eeeenerees $85.00 to $87.50 
TOUR cccvcccescccccccccccceesess 145.00 to 150.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

10% «eee» - $35.00 | 12% aac $39.00 
BEUD oiecodaucsse 37.00 | 14 to 16%. . $45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
$33.00 | 12% .... 2.000: $37.00 
35.00 | 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 


ec aia $25.50/ 10% ...... . $81.00 
4 spaienseer* SEO TOU pcouceestes 33.00 
age A re 27.80 | 18% ..0---c0ees 35.00 
DON Go ccacusséas 29.00 | 

Other Ferroalloys 
‘ Ib. contained metal, 
ae hee ar tae a as $1.05 to $1.20 


‘ hromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
reas Cr., per ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
QUOD. ccccvececceds 11.50¢. 


Ferrovanadium, per ib. ‘contained vanadium, 


f.o.b. furmace ......--++«++- .. -$3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.0.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 


rrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
et in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 


., base, per met tom... ...--senecnes $91.00 
teitemonen electric, 24%, fo.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net tom....-.eeeeenss $122.50 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 


Common soft, base. ...cecssccsscssevce . $45.00 


en rr $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%... 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 56.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 1.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
BAER evcccoodcoquescuans 15.00 per ton over base 

*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mill 


base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluerspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.0.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines.............<ssse0. $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 6% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.50 to $17.76 


Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 96 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 24%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 

Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
High Duty Moderate Duty 

Pennsylvania $40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 

Maryland .. 4.00 46.00 88.00to 46.06 

New Jersey . 545.00to 75.00 

Ohio -. @20to 43.00 38.00 to 40.06 

Kentucky - 40.00to 43.00 88.00to 4.00 

DEGED - ccoopecas 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 

Missoari sees 40.00 to 48.00 36.00%t0 38.00 

Ground fire clay, per ton...... 650to 1.56 

Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.0. Worke 

PUNE, «ttn occ coi shbsostacndhecess $40.00 

DED wwicte seanenséckonoubeecebaonual 49.00 

Birmingham sashbbes caxceedubanubbes 60.00 

Silica clay. per tom.........+...-. $80@to 9.06 

Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Tox 

Standard size, fob. Baltimore and 
WG WOE bscetec sewed atennvensecséuee 

Grain magnesite, f.cb. Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa. ..cccccess sedesbokede . 0.06 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Ch 


Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 ont 4 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads.50, led 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, roll 


threads... svncesneanuminseneaeerns® 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes... .50 —~ i 
Eagle carriage bolts.........«+++++*s:* 65 ant : 
Leg belie: .ncusocenscaumaenanarnne 60, 10 004 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads....----- 50 an 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 


Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % Xs 10 and 5 
5 5 
Larger and longer sizes....-«--+-: 45, 10 an 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts...-- ~ ry 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed Tapped, oquare 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and “Tie. per lb. off list 


ons, 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or ape eb off list 


‘ blank or 
«A 10e. per Ib. off list 
cececepeueeanees® = Per Ib. off list 


C.p.c. and t. square or hex. 
tapped 
Washers® .......... 
*F.0.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
The discount on machine, carvings eo 
bolts is 5 per cent more then Sq nuts — 
hot-pressed nched 
count is Bbc. mene per 100 Ib. than quoted above 
for car lots. 











Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of List 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


in. and smaller, U. 8S. 8........ 80, 10 and & 

g in. and larger, U. 8. S........- 76, 10 and 6 
Small sizes, S. A. E.....-. .. 80, 10, 10 and & 
S. A. E., % in. and larger.....76, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages.. ...-80, 10 and & 
Stove bolts in bulk....... . 80, 10,5 and 2% 
Tire Bate «2. .ceescccccccceercesereres 60 and & 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net | Per 100 Net 
S.A.E. USS. | S.A.E. USS. 
$0.44 $0.44 %-in.... $2.35 $2.40 
@515 0.515| %-in.... 3.40 3.60 
062 0.66 l-in.... 6.65 6.80 
0.7 6.90 | 1%-in.... £90 8.90 
101 1606 | 1%-in.... 12.60 13.10 
138 1.42 | 1%-in.... 1835 18.35 
1.70 1.98 lite... 21.00 21.00 


515 


Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


POD. PRR coeckcccccsecccbes $2.50 to $2.66 
FO, Gepost Hiviedbicveiete cccéesa 2.78 
F.o.b. Chieago.... 2.45to 2.76 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Of LAat 
P.o.b. Pittsburgh .......... ++ 10 and 16 
F.o.b. Cleveland 70, 10 and 6 to 70 and 10 
P.o.b. Chicago ......... 70, 10 and 6 to 760 and 16 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 60e. 


per 100 tb.) 
Per Cent Of tA 
Milled cap screws........ sua dibbenead 80 and 1@ 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
86 and 6. 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread........ 60 
Upeet hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. thread, 
86, 16 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread, 
80, 10 and 16 
ee a ee 80, 10 and 6 
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Chicago 


Another Gary Furnace Blown Out— 
Large Structural Projects Pending 


Steel mill blast furnace opera- 


reduced in this territory by the 

tack at the Gary works. This does 
kening the demand for the general 
roducts, but is a result of the reduc- 
perations. The Steel Corporation 


include nine at Gary, eight at 
izo and one at Joliet, or 18 out of 27 in the 
The Inland Steel Co. continues to blow four 


he Wisconsin Steel Co. two and the Youngs- 
Sheet & Tube Co. two, making a total of 26 
rks blast furnaces out of 36 in this 
Consumption of steel so far in August continues at 


he same rate as during the months of June and 
and in view of increased demand expected in the 

the trade is confident that 1926 will prove an 

tionally good year for the steel industry. This 
spring the railroads were not able to get rail ship- 
ments at the time desired, and this, coupled with the 
f that railroad earnings are comparatively high, 
leads producers to believe that rail contracts this fall 
will be heavy and that shipments against these con- 
tracts will move forward in good volume before the 


winter months set in. 


Pig Iron.—Shipments of Northern iron in this ter- 
ritory are equal in volume to those of the previous 
week and are averaging slightly better than during 
the first 14 days of July. Stocks in the hands of users 
are not heavy, and in many instances furnaces are 
being pressed for deliveries because the melt has run 
ahead of estimated requirements. Furnace stocks are 
bout average for this time of the year and are re- 
rted as well balanced. Spot sales of Northern No. 2 
being made at $21, local furnace. The Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., West Allis, Wis., is in the market for 
s of foundry and malleable iron, and a user 
Chicago territory wants 100 tons of 10 or 15 
ent silvery. Charcoal iron is in better demand, 
200-ton and a 150-ton sale are reported at $29.04, 
ered. A few small sales of low phosphorus iron 
een made within the price range of $29.50 to 


Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
d Neable iron ar f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
t ide an average switching charge of 61c. per 
Other price ire for iron delivered at con- 
N 2 indry i 1.75 
to 2.2 ; ee ; $21.00 
vorther No. 1 foundry i. 2.2 
t 21.50 
M I 2 zi] 21.00 
»} pt $21.00t 21.50 
Si I i il iverag 
] i V d at Cl 
29.04 
! N ll rail) 27.01 
s I N (barge ind rail) 25.18 
phos sil. 1 to 2 per cent 
pper free 29.50to 30.00 
ery, sil. & per cent 2.29 
bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 
ent 45.79 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for ferromanzanese is 
*, and it is being quoted at $88, seaboard. 
caticns for 
reported. 


Specifi- 
ferrosilicon are heavy, but no sales are 
Foreign spiegeleisen is reaching the Chicago 
and is being taken at $34 to $34.50, New Or- 
eans, for the 18 to 22 per cent grade. The freight 
rate from New Orleans to Chicago is $7.56 | 


) 


marret 


} 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $95.56. de 
li i Chicago 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, de 
livered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.76. de- 
livered Chicago 


Plates.—Demand for plates from builders of oil 
storage tan's is holding up unusually well, and mills 
this week have added to their books over 7000 tons of 
tankage material. Pending inquiry is large and is still 
several times the tonnage placed this week. Railroad 
car inquiry and buying are still lacking, but there is 
more disposition upon the part of some railroads to 
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center their attention on rolling stock requireme: 
Mill prices on plates are firm at 2.10c., Chicago. P 
ducers’ efforts to obtain 2.25c. for lots of less than 
tons each do not appear to have been successful. 
The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base. Chicago. 

Sheets.—Demand again shows improvement, a 
local producers are unwilling to quote less than 
weeks’ delivery. Users’ stocks are low, and pressur: 
for prompt shipment is insistent. The tonnage of sheets 
now moving in this territory is largely the result 
spot buying, although here and there a user will con- 
tract for fourth quarter requirements. One order for 
1500 tons calls for prompt delivery. Warehouses are 
taking a normal tonnage for this time of the year, but 
they are holding stocks close to actual requirements 
Prices are steady and show greater strength than a 
week ago. Although there is some talk of a pric 
advance, producers have not yet taken that step. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.30c. for 

No. 28 black; 2.45c. for No. 10 blue annealed; 4.45c 

for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 

Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 

plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower 

than the Chicago delivered prices. 

Structural Material.—The outlook for the building 
industry in the Chicago district is exceptionally good, 
and it is estimated by the trade that not less than 35,000 
tons of plates, shapes and bars will be required for 
large structures the plans for which are well under 
way. The Pittsfield Building, Chicago, will require 
6500 tons, and fabricators estimate that the Mather 
Tower Building, which calls for 1800 tons of column 
material, will take a total of more than 3000 tons. 
Other local projects which will each require several 
thousand tons are the State Bank of Chicago, the Fur 
Exchange, the Cook County jail and an addition to the 
grandstand at the White Sox baseball park. Fabrica- 
tors report that they are obtaining better prices than 
at any time this year. Shops capable of taking the 
larger contracts are now well booked for two to three 
months. A Chicago mill this week booked 3600 tons 
of bridge material for the 1927 program of the Great 
Northern Railway. Plain material is steady at 2.10c., 
Chicago. In the main, the effort of mills to get 2.25c. 
for orders for less than 100 tons each has not been 
successful. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 

Ib. base, Chicago 

Bars.—Demand for billet steel bars is well main- 
tained, and shipments are at the same rate as a week 
ago. Specifications are approximately equal to ship- 
ments. Mill prices are unchanged at 2.10c., Chicago, 
but the recent effort to establish a price of 2.25c. for 
lots of less than 100 tons does not appear to have been 
successful. The demand from makers of cold-drawn 
bars is particularly active, as is that from the automo- 
tive trade. Specifications from manufacturers of agri- 
cultural machinery show improvement. A substantial 
amount of inquiry has been received from users who 
are interested in their fourth quarter requirements, but 
producers have not as yet opened books for 
that period. Iron bars are in light demand. 
Specifications and shipments of rail steel bars are 
slightly heavier than during the first two weeks of 
July. New buying continues on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with buyers carrying low stocks and demanding prompt 
shipments. Shipments on contracts to makers of agri- 
cultural machinery are in fair volume. Salesmen are 
actively soliciting fence post business and are meeting 
with fair success, considering that it is still early for 
fall buying to begin. 


Mill prices per Ib. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c., 
base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c., base, Chicago ; 
rail steel bars, 2c., base, Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand continues in fair vol- 
ume, and prices are gaining in strength. Quotations 
now range from $40.50 to $42, base Birmingham, for 
6-in. and larger diameters. The freight rate to Chi- 
cago is $8.20. James B. Clow & Sons have booked 1000 
tons of 6, 8, 10 and 12-in. Class B pipe for Lombard, 
Ill., at $42, base Birmingham. Lyons, IIl., is in the mar- 
ket for 400 tons of 6, 8 and 10-in., Class B pipe. The 
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varding of 800 tons for Newark, Ohio, is being de- 
ed for 10 days to two weeks. Milwaukee will re- 
ve bids Aug. 20 on 500 tons of 8-in. Class C. Al- 
ugh several large tonnages are in prospect in this 
erritory, the general impression is that the heavy 
immer buying is about over and that from now on, 
ntil fall buying for spring delivery takes place, orders 
vill be small and of such proportions as can be con- 
eniently placed in the ground before cold weather sets 
Private buying is light. Deliveries for 6, 10 and 

in. pipe average about six weeks. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
ows: Water pipe, 4-in., $52.70 to $54.20; 6-in. and 
over, $48.70 to $50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Buying is light, as is to 

expected at this time of the year. Chicago mills 
booked 4000 tons of standard-section rails during the 
week and a small tonnage of track fastenings, all in 
miscellaneous lots. Steel tie plates are firm in this dis- 
trict at 2.35c., mill. The light rail market is quiet, 
with bookings totaling 500 tons. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, 343; 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
2.35c. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Competition is unusua!ly keen 
on projects calling for the use of billet steel bars, and 
an award made this week for over 500 tons was taken 
at 2.25¢., Chicago warehouse. Going prices for awards 
in excess of 50 tons each are within the range of 2.25c. 
to 2.40c., and individual sales averaging 10 tons each 
are reported at 2.60c. Fresh inquiries are numerous, 
and call for a large tonnage in the aggregate. The 
city of Chicago has a west side intercepting sewer in 
prospect which will require a heavy tonnage. Ship- 
ments from warehouses in August are expected to 
exceed those for July and are better than normal for 
this season. Recent awards and fresh inquiries are 
shown on page 527. 


Cold-Rolled Strip—Demand is holding steady and 
is emanating from practically all classes of users. 
Prices are stronger at 3.60c., Cleveland, or 3.90c. de- 
livered Chicago. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications are 
equal in volume to those of a week ago, but August 
business is not averaging as well as it did in the same 
month a year ago. Specifications from builders of agri- 
cultural machinery are a little heavier, but makers do 
not expect a material improvement in business from 
that industry until after Sept. 1. Spot buying is light, 
and no interest is yet being shown in fourth quarter 
contracting, which is expected to get under way within 
the next two weeks. Bolt and nut makers are operat- 
ing at close to 65 per cent of capacity. 

Hot-Rolled Strip—Demand is good, and prices are 
steady at 2.50c., Chicago, for all gages wider than 6 in. 
and at 2.60c. for the narrower material. 


about 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes. : a 
Mild steel bars.......--- soeeeesarseces Sees 
Reinforcing bars, billet stee o-ao 4 
Cold- finished steel bars and shafting— » ete 
Rounds and hexagons 4 1éc 
Flats and squares. 4 ibe 
OO eer ye bee 2 65 
Bands .....---++-s++*** 4 10c 
No. 28 black sheets... .-- 3 50 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets = ohn 
No. 28 galvanized sheets 2 She. 
Standard railroad spikes. 4 55e. 
Track bolts ...------: 3 5 0c. 
Structural rivets . -- 3. 70c. 


Boiler rivets ...-- Per Cent Off List 


50 and & 
Machine bolts ..--- s+ : P 17% 
Carriage — Bees . *** "ge and 5 
Coach or lag screws. ~noed or blank, 
Hot-pressed nuts, square, (@PP©® © «od per Ib. 
tapped or blank, 


Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, ® T5c. off per Ib. 


No. 8 black annealed wire, ee ~ i SOs 
Common wire nails, base. P© ee 


pase, per keg 


Cement coated nails, 


aed 


aa ne 
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Wire Products.—Buying by the jobbing trade is 
holding up well. Sales are good to all parts of the 
country, with the exception of the Dakotas, where 
drouth has seriously affected the crops. Mills found it 
advisable earlier in the year to reduce stocks on hand 
but are now engaged in slowly building them up. Re- 
ported shading of prices by warehouses on coated nails 
is said to be due to an effort to rid stocks of a few odd 
lots of count kegs which were still on hand. Specifica- 
tions are in good volume from the manufacturing trade, 
particularly from the makers of automobile parts and 
accessories. Producers of wire products report that 
both sales and shipments so far this year show a sub- 
stantial gain as compared with the same period of 1925. 
Mills are operating at close to 60 per cent of capacity. 
Mill prices are shown on page 513. 


Coke.—Spot buying of coke is more active, since 
some users who do not cover by contract are beginning 
to look forward to their early fall requirements. Ship- 
ments in this territory are heavy and are at the same 
rate as during July. Foundry coke prices remain at 
$9.75, ovens, or $10.25, delivered in the Chicago switch- 
ing district. 


Old Material.—The market as a whole is quiet, ex- 
cept for a little inquiry received late in the week. Con- 
umer buying is light and there is very little trading 
among dealers. Cast iron borings are probably the 
most active grade on the list, and buyers are offering 
to take small tonnages at $11.50 per gross ton, deliv- 
ered. A 500-ton lot of rolled steel car wheels was taken 
at $18 per gross ton, delivered. Dealers are having 
little or no difficulty in having shipments of railroad 
steel accepted at the mills, but miscellaneous steel 
scrap, shipped as heavy melting steel, is in many in- 
stances not acceptable and must be returned to the 
yards to be worked over. This condition is resulting in 
an accumulation of an off-grade of heavy melting steel 
in the yards. In an effort to dispose of this, dealers 
are talking of making an effort to ship it by water te 
Eastern markets. In various quarters this proposal is 
not being given support for the reason that it is not 
believed that Eastern mills will accept the grade which 
is available for shipment. 

We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 

and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 

for all items, except relaying rails, including angle 

bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ 

yards 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel $14.06 to $14.50 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

apart, and miscellaneous rails... 16.00to 16.50 
Shoveling steel -. 14.00to 14.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets. 12.560to 13.00 
Drop forge flashings 9.50to 10.00 
Forged cast and rolled steel car 

wheels oe ~»» 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 18.50 te 19.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles 17.50t6 18.00 
Coil springs 18.50to 19.00 
Low phos. punchings 17.00to 17.50 
Axle turnings, foundry grade 14.50to 15.00 
Axle turnings, bDiast fur. grade 12.50to 13.00 


Relaying rails, 56 to 60 tb 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 


256.59to 26.50 
2 
Rerolling rails 1 
I 
I 
i 
I 


00 to 31.00 
00 to 17.50 
50 to 18.00 


6 
7 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 7 
4.50 to 156.00 
1 
i 


Iron rails ‘ 
Cast iron borings 


ime e« Sto 11.75 
Short shoveling turnings. 


25 to 11.75 


Machine shop turnings ; 7.25t0 7.75 
Railroad malleable ...... -. 17.76 to 18.26 
Agricultural malleable . 15.50to 16.00 
Angle bars, steel 16.25 to 16.75 


Cast iron car wheels. . 


Per Net Ton 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 
No. 1 railroad cast 
No. 1 agricultural cast. 
Stove plate 
Grate bars 
Brake shoes 


16.00to 16.50 


17.00to 17.50 
16.25to 16.75 
16.256to 16.75 
14.50to 16.00 
14.25 to 14.75 
s% 13.75 to 14.25 
Iron angle and «splice bars 14.00to 14.606 
Iron arch bare and transoms.... 26.00to 26.56 
ee a . ca chbane doen 24.06 to 24.50 
Steel car axles. ‘ 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.50to 14.06 


No. 2 rafiroad wrought... ‘ 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling eS 11.50to 12.00 
No. 2 busheling .. secseee T5Ot 6.00 


17.00to 17.56 


Tacomotive tires, smooth oe 
Sevavwe 10.46to 10.56 


Pipes and flues. 


ORE IY 


1 SEPT MIN Oe 


i 
r 


me 


serie RE Set a 


enngetinneeeetie ithe 
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Steel Bookings Equal Those of July— 
Consuming Industries Busier 
CLEVELAN Aug. 17.—The volume of specifications 
r finish t ntinues good, and present indica- 
nage entered in this territory during 
booked in July. Metal-working 
Cleveland district are operating on 
ewhat better than in July. Drop forge 
well filled with work, and it is 
are operating at less than 70 per cent 
A utomobilk companies are ordering steel 
rally than recently, although this improve- 
appear to have extended to alloy steel. 
Inquiries reached this market for 8000 tons of 
r riveted steel pipe water lines. One is from 
idence, R. I., for 6000 tons and the other from 
Saginaw, Mich., for 2000 tons. Another inquiry is for 
00 to 1500 tons of plates for repair work on Lake 
There is increased activity in the structural 
d. which is also true of reinforced building work. 
Prices are holding firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, for steel 
irs and structural material and 1.90c. for plates. 
alk of higher prices on wire products has been revived. 
Pig Iron.—There is still a moderate amount of buy- 
ing, consisting almost entirely of small lots by smaller 
onsumers who did not cover during the recent buying 
movement. There is also some inquiry for fourth quar- 
ter contracts from foundries that had previously bought 
only for the third quarter. Sales of foundry and malle- 
able iron by Cleveland interests during the week aggre- 
gated 15,000 tons. One producer has inquiries for 4000 
to 5000 tons in lots up to 1500 tons. There is virtually 
no change in the price situation from a week ago. While 
there has been some talk of an advance to $20, furnace, 
in the Michigan and Indiana territories, the Lake fur- 
nace prices for those States is still $19.50, or 50c. a ton 
above the recent minimum. It is improbable that Lake 
furnaces serving Michigan and Indiana will advance 
their prices above $19.50 unless the Valley price stiff- 
ens. In Cleveland the market is firm at $19, base fur- 
mace, for local delivery. For outside shipment the 
range is from $18 to $18.50, furnace, with one producer 
holding to the higher price. In the Valley district $18, 
furnace, is still the more common price, although $17.50 
has not disappeared. Furnaces that are asking $18.50 
are able to take only an occasional carlot at that price. 
The Hanna Furnace Co. this week blew in its Dover 
furnace, Dover, Ohio, which has been shut down for 
three weeks for relining. 
Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
rus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
ude a 50 switching charge Ohio silvery 
1 Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 
freight from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 
han 
Ba Valley furnacs $17.50 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 19.50 
Southern fdy., sil 1.75 to 2.2 27.01 
Malleable a 19.50 
(>) silvery ® per cent . 20 2 
Standard low phos., Valley fur 
nace 27.50 
Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications show improve- 
ment, particularly for steel bars, and the McKinney 
; Steel Co., which recently increased operations from 
eight to 10 open-hearth furnaces, expects shortly to 
; start up additional furnaces. New orders are light. 
Prices are firm at $36, Cleveland or Youngstown, for 
sheet bars and $35 for slabs and large billets. 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
5 Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes .3.00c 
Mild steel bars ° ; 3.00c. 
* Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.90c. 
| Cold-finished flats and squares 4.40c. 
Hoops and bands 3 65c. 
No. 28 black sheets.......... Sle. to 3.85c. 
bt No. 10 blue annealed sheets. . 3.15c. 
i} : No. 28 galvanized sheets.. a 4.70c. to 5.00c 
. ; No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib $3.00 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib "3.45 
; Common wire nails, base, per keg... -- 8.00 
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Alloy Steel.—Orders from the automotive indus:;y 
are largely of a hand-to-mouth.character, as some of 
the motor car builders are buying sparingly until th: 
determine the market demand for their new mod: 
Prices are holding to the recent range. 


Warehouse Business.—Orders show some gain 
last month both in number and size. Prices are fi 
except on sheets, on which there is still some irregu 
larity. 

Sheets.—The volume of business is holding up we 
and there is an increased demand from the metal fur- 
niture and barrel manufacturers. Some of the mills 
that are comfortably filled are taking a firmer stand 
on prices. However, the bulk of the business is going 
at the quotations that have generally prevailed the 
past week or two. Black sheets can still be bought 
at 3.05c., Pittsburgh, although the more common range 
is 3.10c. to 3.15c. Most of the mills are on a 2.30c. 
base for blue annealed sheets, although 2.25c. is stil] 
being quoted. Galvanized sheets are not so firm as 
the other grades. These are plentiful at 4.25c. and 
can still be bought at 4.20c., although one or two in 
dependent producers have advanced their prices to 4.40c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip.—There has been considerable 
buying recently by the automotive industry, and mills 
have more tonnage on their books than for several 
months. With the increased demand, prices are firmer 
and it is claimed that quotations below 3.50c., Cleve- 
land, have disappeared. Tube stock is holding at 3.35c. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The Pollak Steel Co. has taken 
1000 tons for factory additions for the Oakland Motor 
Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., and the Bourne-Fuller Co. has 
booked 500 tons for a building for the Willard Storage 
Battery Co., Cleveland. Inquiry has improved, and the 
price situation on billet steel bars is firmer than re- 
cently, although on round lots 1.90c., Pittsburgh, prob- 
ably can still be done. Rail steel bars are unchanged 
at 1.80c., mill. 

Old Material——A Valley district mill during the 
week made a few small-lot purchases of compressed 
sheet steel and No. 2 heavy melting steel. Some of 
both grades was bought at $16.75, but there are uncon- 
firmed reports that as high as $17 was paid. No other 
purchases of any size by consumers are reported. Local 
dealers having short orders with Cleveland mills are 
finding it increasingly difficult to buy scrap at prices 
that have prevailed recently, and quotations have ad- 
vanced about 50c. a ton on heavy melting steel, ma- 
chine shop turnings and low phosphorus scrap and 25c. 
a ton on borings and turnings. Dealers are offering 
as high as $15.50 for heavy melting steel. 

We quote per gross ton 
yards in Cleveland: 


a See ey $15.00 to $15.50 


delivered consumers’ 


Heavy 


elle Gel TOE «6608s occebvecen 16.25to 16.50 
a SE ares 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

SAD GUOSS ccccdscrvucksnme seus 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 18.50to 19.00 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.75 to 17.25 
Cast from DONGIS, é6o05s cee buent 12.00 to 12.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 11.00 to 11.50 


Mixed borings and short turnings 12.00 to 12.25 


Compressed sheet steel ......... 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Railroad malleable ............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 11.25 to 11.7 
Steel axle turmings ....ccccosser 12.50to 13.00 
ae re eae 16.50 to 17.00 
Oe gO Pee 12.00 to 12.50 
ING. Ban 0s wh eeabeo 12.00 to 12.25 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and 

WOE a6 vceob cncers ct te eRE 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad grate bars............. 12.50to 13.00 
eee 12.50 to 13.00 
Fees QE WS. .cecsitccsciscene 10.00to 10.50 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Demand for bolts and nuts 
is unusually good for this season, and some of the man- 
ufacturers expect their business this month will be 
larger than during July. The market is firm. Large 
rivets are in fair demand, and the price of $2.60 per 
100 lb. is being maintained by the leading local pro- 
ducer. Some of the makers of small rivets, which have 
been irregular, are taking a firmer price stand and are 
now holding to a minimum of 70, 10 and 5 per cent 
discount. Some large lots of small rivets have recently 


sold at 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 
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Coke.—While the market on beehive coke shows a 
rmer tendency, as some producers are stocking fuel, 
rices on Connellsville foundry coke are unchanged at 
$4 to $5, ovens. Foundry heating coke is a little firmer, 
inging from $3 to $3.25. By-product coke for domes- 
use is quiet, with prices unchanged at $4.75 to $5, 
vens, for nut and $5.50 for egg. Ohio by-product 
indry coke is $7.50, ovens, for August. 


New York 


Buy 4700 Tons of Belgian Bars for Cono- 
wingo Dam—Heavier Pig Iron Sales 


New YorK, Aug. 17.—Pig iron sales by local 
rrokers have shown a gain, totaling approximately 
13,000 tons for the past week. Most of this tonnage 
was placed with domestic furnaces. The Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, New York, however, is report- 
ed to have bought 500 tons of Continental foundry 
iron for its Baltimore plant, while it placed the re- 
maining 500 tons of its inquiry for delivery at Green- 
ville, N. J., with a domestic furnace. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, which was in the 
market for a total of 2280 tons of various grades for 
its plants at Harrison, N. J., East Cambridge, Mass., 
Holyoke, Mass., Elmwood Place, Onio, and Buffalo, has 
closed for all its inquiries except 120 tons for Holyoke. 
For Harrison about 1000 tons of domestic iron was 
bought, as well as a small tonnage of foreign material. 
The Foran Foundry & Mfg. Co., Flemington, N. J., 
has closed for 1000 tons of eastern Pennsylvania iron 
The Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., is 
reported to have bought against its inquiry for 2000 
to 3000 tons of malleable. Abendroth Brothers, Port 
Chester, N. Y., are still in the market for 2000 tons 
of foundry, but otherwise there are few sizable in- 
quiries pending. Prices on domestic iron are substan- 
tially unchanged, although somewhat steadier than 
heretofore. A New York State furnace which has 
been an important factor in this market has accumu- 
lated a comfortable backlog, but several other pro- 
ducers are still pressing to book additional business. 
Recent advances to importers of German foundry iron 
have been reflected in higher quotations to American 
melters. The minimum going price now appears to be 
$21, base, duty paid port of entry, or about $1 higher 
than recently. 


We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 
York district as follows, having added to furnace 
prices $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 
from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia: 


Eas. Ya No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


MBO. woh sete oe cee des oes $21.89 to $23.02 
East Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to : 

Sve bubatisinaaness ceew 22.39 to 2 2 
East Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 

Gl. a ab bes alt 6 ode ce ogens 22.89 to 24.02 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all Sa ae 

POR)  cicnnn escape aset+she . 22.91to 23.91 


No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
(by barge, del’d alongside in 
lighterage limits, N. Y. and 
Brooklyn) eae ciesenes: 

No. 2 Virginia fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


2.25 


20.00 to 21.00 


27.54 to 25.04 


Warehouse Business.—Although the 
steel from stocks is reflecting the usual midsummer 
dullness, the total volume of current business is re- 
ported larger than is generally expected at this season. 
Following the recent upward revision of sheet prices 
to 4.50c. per Ib. and 5.50c. per lb., base, for black and 
galvanized respectively, the market is showing consid- 
erable firmness. Most jobbers are still offering the 25c. 
per 100 Ib. reduction for lots of 50 bundles, or more, 
but in some instances an effort is beng made to main- 
tain the full quoted price on all business regardless of 
tonnage. A fair demand for bars and shapes !s re- 
ported, but there are occasional complaints that im- 
ported steel is a serious competitor at $2 per ton and 
more under the current market for domestic material 
from warehouse stocks. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Awards continue to be light, the 
only important jobs let during the week being ware- 


market for 
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houses for the Lincoln Safe Deposit Co. in New York 
and East Orange, N. J., which will take 1000 and 150 
tons respectively. Inquiries continue to accumulate, 
with the prospect of a number of large tonnages being 
placed in the early fall. A warehouse in Jersey City 
will take 2500 tons, and a building for the American 
300k Bindery in New York, 600 tons. Mill prices are 
steady at 2.10c. per lb., base Pittsburgh, for small lots 
and 2c. for lots of 100 tons or over. The New York 
warehouse price continues at 3.15¢., delivered at job, 
while Youngstown warehouses quote 2.50c. or 2.87c., 
delivered New York. 


Finished Steel.—While August buying of steel prod- 
ucts lacks the “snap” of earlier months of the year, 
the volume of orders continues to balance shipments, 
though the latter have fallen off somewhat in the past 
week, due to the effect of extreme heat and humidity 
on finishing mill output. Aside from the placing of 
6500 tons of concrete reinforcing bars by Stone & 
Webster, Inc., for the Conowingo dam of the Susque- 
hanna Power Co. near Havre de Grace, Md., there has 
been no outstanding tonnage in the week. bout 4700 
tons of these bars were bought from the Société Ano- 
nyme D’Ougrée-Marihaye, of Belgium, through its 
agents, A. Johnson & Co., New York, at a reported 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes Sir 
Soft steel bars and small shapes 3.24 
Iron bars , 3.24¢ 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal 7.00c, to 7.25 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock— 
Rounds and hexagons 4. 00 
Flats and squares 4 50¢ 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard 6.26¢ 
Hoops 4.49¢ 
Bands 3.99¢ 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage) 3.89¢ 
Long terne sheets (No. 28 gage) 6.235« 
Standard tool steel 12 00e 
Wire, black annealed 4.50¢ 
Wire, galvanized annealed >. Lhe 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger 1 3% 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x ™& in. and 
larger |. 65¢ 
Open-hearth spring steel, bases 4.50c. to 7.00c 


Per Cent Off List 


iO and 10 
Hand 10 
40 and 10 


Per 106 Ft 


Machine bolts, cut thread 
Carriage bolts jt thread 
Coach screws 
Boller Tubes 


Lap welded steel, 2-in : $17.33 
Seamless steel, 2-in 20.24 
Charcoal iron, 2-in 25.00 
Charcoal! tron, 4-in 67.00 


Discounts on Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Biack Galv 


6-in. butt ‘ 46 29 
%-in. butt ; 51 a7 
in. butt 53 39 
%-6-in. lap is 35 
und §-in. lap 44 17 
ll and 12-in. lap 37 12 


Wrought Iron 


\%-in. butt 4 19 
%-in. butt 1! - 9 

1-1 %-in. butt 14 - «& 
2-in. lap 5 14 
3-6§-in. lap 11 + 6 
7-12-in. lap 3 +16 

Tin Plate (14 @ 20 in.) 

Prime Seconds 

‘ 100-1b. base box . $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box \ LAA 
Ic $9.70 $12.10 
1x 12.00 14.25 
IxXxX 13.90 16.00 


Terne Pilate (14 2 20 in.) 


$10.06 to $11.00 
12.00to 13.00 
12.75 to 14.25 


Biack, C. R. One Pass? 


IC-—-20-1b. coating 
IC-—30-Ib. coating 
ic 40-ib. coating 


Sheets, Box Annealed 


Per Lb 

Nos. 18 to 20 : ; 4.300 

Nos. 22 and 24 4.2% 

No, 26 4.40¢ 

No. 28° 4.50¢ 

No. 30 , ; ovee 4.760 
Sheets, Galvanized? 

: Per Lb 
No. 14 teers box ; esse 4400 
No. 16 , i aca a we .- 4.76¢ 
Nos. 18 and 20 ; -. $.90e 
Nos. 22 and 24 os noe : . 6.066 
No. 26 aid ‘ . 5.26e 
No, 24* ee 5.500e 
No. 230 ‘ ; seeseer seeesee 6000 


*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20¢. higher 
per 100 Ib 


tLots of 50 bundles 25c. per 1006 tb. less 
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The remainder 

ng American mills. 

ff . between t gn and domestic price 
Aahiy al n. Domestic steel 
on cold rolied strip 

ers of plates, shapes and 

it there will be no 
th quarter. If the current 

irgh, on structural shapes and 

ast quarter the mills will 

se products, as a consider- 

ents in this quarter apply on 

hen the price was 1.90c. The firmer 


y tr 


e mills on sheet prices a week 
erted a strengthening effect on the whole 
and iotations on black sheets below 


irgh, seem to have disappeared, while 
and galvanized sheets are now well held 
and 4.30c., Pittsburgh, respectively. Increased 

he cutting down of sheet mill output due 
weather, and the pressure for shipments of 
have combined to strengthen the sheet mar- 
Some companies making both tin plate and sheets 
had such urgent requests to rush shipments of 
ate that they have diverted steel from sheet mills 
Tin mill black is now reported to be firm 

, Pittsburgh. Cold rolled strip steel continues 


} 


weakness, sales having been made at 3.35c. 
nd 3.40c., Pittsburgh, while tube stock is being sold 
t In two of the lines of major consumption 
tee] products—building construction and car 
ng—there is a downward trend. A falling off in 

ng in the New York district is indicated by the 

ime of construction permits and there are 
juiries for structural steel. Car building is 

an extremely low point, but the car builders derive 


encouragement from reported plans of the railroads to 
rehabilitate their rolling stock. Tangible developments 
the form of inquiries for cars and locomotives are 


no 


lacking, however, but the car-building trade points 
the fact that the supply of surplus cars is the 
west in several years. 


We quote for mill shipment New York delivery, 
I Soft steel bars 2 4¢ per lb plates, 
t iral hapes, 2.24c, t 2.34 bar iron, 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Although there are no large ton- 


{ 


bell and spigot pipe under inquiry, with the 
exception of the 10,000 tons on which the Department 

Purchase, New York, opens bids this week, buying 
ni to complete current contracts brings the 
isiness to a satisfactory size. The J. G. White 
neering Corporation, 43 Exchange Place, New 
1 the 750 to 1500 tons of 6, 8, 10 and 12- 


for Far Rockaway, L. I., to the United States 


Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. Among the small ton- 


present before the market is 200 to 300 tons 
4 . + 1} 


pipe for installation in a dam at Kingston, 


\ 
\ pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
id lots is follows 6-in. and larger, 
2.60 4-1 and in $55.60 to $57.60 
‘ bf $67.6 vith $5 additional for Class A 


Coke.—Foundry grade continues quiet at $4 to $7 
per ton, Connellsville, but an increasing demand for 
furnace coke is reported, with prices showing more 
firmness at $3.25 to $3.50 per ton. Delivered prices of 
Connellsville foundry are $7.91 to $8.91, Newark and 
Jersey City, N. J.; $8.03 to $9.03, northern New Jer- 
ey, and $8.79 to $9.79, New York or Brooklyn. By- 
product foundry coke ranges from $9.59 to $10.77 per 
ton, delivered Newark or Jersey City. 

Old Material.—Stimulated by the activity of brokers 
and an absence of large supplies of scrap, the market 
on all grades continues to move upward. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is being purchased by brokers at from $15.50 
per ton, delivered, on a low freight rate into eastern 
Pennsylvania, to $17 and occasionally $17.25 per ton, 
on freight rates up to $3.78. In many cases brokers 
are paying the full price of their contracts to complete 
orders. Machine shop turnings, borings and turnings 
and bundled skeleton are being purchased at $14 and 
slightly higher prices, delivered to eastern Pennsy!- 
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vania consumers. Specification pipe brings $1 
ton, delivered Lebanon, Pa. Stove plate, delivere 
ern Pennsylvania, brings up to $14.50 per ton, wit 
moderate tonnages obtainable at this price. > 
heavy breakable cast continues at $16.75 per to: 
livered Harrisburg, Pa., and at $17 per ton, de! 
Florence, N. J., the latter shipment being for a s: 
grade. Two railroad lists, which closed in th 
week, are understood to have brought slightly hi; 
than current buying prices for delivery to eastern P: 
sylvania 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $11.00 to $11.5: 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 

equivalent) ...cedictunveebar aa 12.85 to 13.: 
Rafls for reas <.<cecas + cbenee 14.00 to 14.2: 
Steel car ONIOSs 2c csuck dese seeen 20.00 to 20.5 
Iron car GEIB. «i pencecsunedvetas 24.00 to 24.5: 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 14.50to 15.0 
Porwe Gre «0106s ceevkess eee 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.50 to 11.0! 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. lemme) ..cccccess 11.75 to 12.25 
Stove plate (steel mill).......... 11.00to 11.50 
Stove plate (foundry).......... 11.50to 12.00 
Locomotive grate bars .......... 11.00to 11.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast iron car wheels............ 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 12.75to 14.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (column, build- 

ing material, etc.), cupola size. 15.00to 15.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 


OFS, GOR.) 5. ds donthn Chiteén 14.00to 14.50 


Philadelphia 


Small-Lot Purchases Sustain Mill 
Operations—Scrap Strong 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 17.—Maintaining its even 
stride, the iron and steel market in this district re- 
flects a situation that is especially satisfactory for this 
season of the year. Prices are holding, and produc- 
tion and shipments are well balanced. No large ton- 
nages of any character are coming to furnaces and 
mills, and while there has been a lull the past week 
in the pig iron trade, steel tonnages are being booked 
in moderate individual lots which, when aggregated 
make it possible to continue operations at the rate that 
has been prevailing for the past six weeks. 

The lag in the pig iron market is looked upon as a 
natural reaction from the recent flurry in purchases 
The price of $21, base furnace, on foundry iron remains 
unchanged, although some makers are showing 4 
slightly firmer attitude. A little fourth quarter busi- 
ness has been done at this figure. 

Scrap continues to gain strength, but heavy break- 
able cast is the only grade that has advanced. It is th 
belief of dealers, however, that the next actual trans- 
actions on heavy melting steel and other grades will in 
volve higher quotations than those now existing. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions in pig iron the past week 
have been small. The market is expected to gather mo- 
mentum as the result of business which is said to be 
about to develop. The price of No. 2 plain continues 
to hold at $21, furnace, with some makers taking 4 
stronger position, as indicated by the fact that they ar« 
less inclined to equalize freight differentials. There 
has been a small amount of fourth quarter business 
taken at the ruling prices. It is reported that German 
iron has been advanced 75c. a ton, which, with a prior 
advance of 25c., brings the price of the foreign product 
virtually up to the level of domestic iron. Sales o! 
1000 tons of miscellaneous foundry grades were made 
during the past week by one producer in this district. 
The same furnace also sold a fair tonnage of copper 
bearing low phosphorus iron, including one lot of 500 
tons, another of 300 tons and a third of 150 tons, at 
$23 after equalizing the freight, Inquiries for last 
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quarter shipment are coming out slowly, some of them 
evidently for the purpose of sounding the market. 
Basic iron is in only moderate demand, with the price 
remaining at $21 to $21.50, delivered. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has closed on its inquiry for 300 to 500 
tons of No. 2X and special car wheel iron. The Midvale 
Co. has not as yet closed on its inquiry for 1000 to 
1500 tons of No. 2 plain iron. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 





oe et a ae 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 76 
Mast; PG: Dol aahes wo fk es + Vekuee 3.26 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

Ck, intnn cei a aede kes thea on oo 27.67 to 28.67 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 21.00 to 21.50 
GPE HD 4 ba wi we does Ge tbe wees 21.50to 22.00 
REE 1 0 54% when 0d Os Vos o8 eves 22.00 to 22.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

WOE. sar adboeweaanade cteades 22.00 to 23.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

SUE ed's on ahead seKeses 23.50 to 24.00 


Plates.—Consumers are showing increased interest 
in fourth quarter requirements and have put out in- 
quiries, but no business for that delivery has been 
closed. Reports of a possible advance to 2c. for fourth 
quarter apparently have been responsible for some of 
these inquiries. The current price of 1.90c., base Pitts- 
burgh, is reported to be firmly held. One consumer 
is understood to have gone carefully over the market 
looking for a concession, but is reported to have been 
unable to get it. 


Structural Shapes.—Mills are receiving small lots 
of shapes from miscellaneous sources and are taking 
business at 2¢., base Pittsburgh. The market has gath- 
ered a little strength, and with fabricators getting 
considerable work it promises at least to maintain its 
position, in view of the backlog that has been built up. 
Occasionally 2.10c. is being paid for quick delivery and 
small tonnages. 


Billets.—Dullness continues to prevail in the mar- 
ket for semi-finished steel. Prices remain unchanged 
at $35 base Pittsburgh for rerolling steel, and $40, base 
Pittsburgh, for forging billets. 


Hot-Rolled Strips.—Hot-rolled strip steel is fairly 
firm in price at 2.30c., Pittsburgh, for sizes 6 in. and 
over and at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, for sizes less than 6 
in. wide. The tendency is toward added strength. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—While orders for cold-rolled 
strip steel are coming to makers in fair volume, the 
price position is rather weak. Quotations range from 
3.60c. to 3.75c., Pittsburgh, but it is said that conces- 
sions can be had on a sizable tonnage, though this de- 
pends somewhat on the extras. 


Sheets.—Black sheets are frequently quoted at 
3.15c., base Pittsburgh, but business still can be done at 
3.10c. Galvanized sheets are showing somewhat more 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb 
Tank steel plates, %-in. and 
ee ee 
Tank steel plates, #-in......---- ae 
Structural shapes .....------+«-) 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and 


2.80c. to 3.00« 
3.00% 


> Si0¢ 


3.00% 


iron bars (except bands)... ..-- oe 
Round-edge iron ......---- eeees 3. 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, ee 
1% x 1% Iin......-- weseseeece 3.56 
Round-edge steel, planished.... 4. 
Reinforced steel bars, square, cnt 
twisted and deformed......-.- : 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and aeee 
hexagons ......+--+--++++-** a 
Cold-finished steel, squares am eine 
MED wo awSncbscecceccccecece anes we aaee 
Steel hoops ...-...---+++--*- ote 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to fe"... ss ga 
inclusive ......+--++*** 3.758 yo 
Spring steel .....-------*: ; oe 
No. 28 black sheets....---- 3.40¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets... a eee 
No. 28 galvanized sheets.-..----- 
Diamond pattern floor plates— 5 ote 
% _ eee seo ees oben. 
i cee cebebeewacece eet eee 
Fable .ccs-rceeeesseeseee*"*** eh 
Tool steel ..----++*+******"" ¢.00e. to 6.560. 


Swedish iron bars .------****** 
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strength at 4.20c. to 4.30c., base Pittsburgh. Conces- 
sions still-are obtainable in blue annealed sheets, 
though the market shows a stronger tone and is gen- 
erally quoted at 2.30c., Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—Demand for steel bars has shown slight im- 
provement during the past week, but is not large. The 
price is holding at 2c., base Pittsburgh. The market 
for bar iron is quiet and is quoted at 2.22c., Philadel- 
phia. 


Ferroalloys.—Orders for ferromanganese involve 
only small lots. The domestic price remains unchanged 
at $88 to $95, furnace, for the standard grade. 


Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report that business 
is dull. Prices are unchanged. The most active de- 
mand is for corrugated galvanized sheets. 


Imports.—Germany continues to lead in shipments 
of pig iron to Philadelphia. Of 2543 tons received here 
last week, 1350 tons came from Germany, 1043 tons 
from India and 150 tons from the Netherlands. Other 
imports were as follows: Iron ore from Algeria, 7500 
tons; iron ore from Sweden, 7884 tons; iron ore from 
Germany, 549 tons; structural steel from Belgium, 127 
tons; scrap from Belgium, 83 tons; wire rods from 
Sweden, 5 tons; scrap brass from Canada, 22 tons. 


Old Material.—Transactions the past week have 
been few, but the market continues to grow stronger. 
In the absence of dealers the range on heavy melting 
steel stands at $16 to $17, delivered, but brokers say 
that this grade cannot be bought at less than $17.50 
and possibly $18. Brokers have had to pay as high 
as $17 to cover contracts, some taking losses as high 
as $1.50 a ton. The only increase in price the past 
week has been in heavy breakable cast for steel works, 
which moved up 50c. a ton to $17.50. Grades other 
than heavy melting steel and heavy breakab’e cast 
which show particular strength are couplers and 
knuckles, wrought iron pipe, rolled steel wheels and 
railroad grate bars. At the same time some mills con- 
tinue to resist increases and are staying out of the 
market as long as they may safely do so. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows 


- 


No. 1 heavy melting steel... $16.00 to $17.00 
Scrap rails 16.00 to 17.00 
Steel rails for rolling 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 

cent and under 21.00to 22.00 
Couplers and knuckles 19.00to 19.50 
Rolled steel wheels... 18.00to 19.50 
Cast iron car wheels 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18.00 to 18.506 
No 1 forge fire eee 14.50 
Rundled sheets (for steel works) 14.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace) 13.50to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works) ; 14.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll 

ing mills) ‘ 14.00to 14.506 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

lent) 15.00to 15.60 
Cast borings (for steel works 

und rolling mill) 14.00to 14.25 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00to 15.50 
No. 1 cast ; . 17.50% 18.506 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

works) 50 


Railroad grate bars oe 
Stove plate (for steel works) 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 15.560to 16.00 
Shafting ‘ 21.00to 22.00 
Steel axles 23.00to 24.00 


et 

oor ns 
> 
= 


00 


The enormous increase in registered trademarks 
during the past 25 years, particularly in the iast decade, 
strikingly reflects the increasing importance of the 
marketing and distribution problem in our national 
economy, as well as revolutionary changes in our tra- 
ditional channels of trade, according to a comparative 
study of trademarks and patents issued in the United 
States, made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York. While 46,460 
patents were issued in 1925, or 88 per cent more than 
had been issued in the year 1900, the number of trade- 
marks issued in 1925 shows an increase of more than 
800 per cent over that of 1900, amounting to 16,118 
and 1721 respectively. 
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San Francisco 


Shipment of 1250 Tons of German Steel 
Arrives—Domestic Bars Weaker 


SAN FRANCISCO, A 14 (By Air Mat). 
( t buyer of iron and steel 

shadow all others. The first 

growing tonnage 
Pacific 


From the 


re ‘ is the 


coming in at Coast 


the probability of lower ocean 

el, applying on water shipments to 

( rom Atlantic ports via the Panama Canal. 
about 1250 tons of steel and 720 

came in from Germany. This ship- 

500 tons of soft steel and 400 tons of 

rcing bars, 300 tons of shapes, and about 50 tons 


heckered floor plates. Foreign reinforcing bars are 
1.80c., duty paid, and 
being asked for foreign shapes. 


ted at about 1.60c. to 


rted nails have been quoted recently as low as 
Because of the low prices being named on for- 
reinf g bars, out-of-stock quotations on do- 
bars in San Francisco have weakened. Neither 


nor Eastern mills, however, have yet changed 


heir qu ior 
In regard to ocean freight rates on steel from At- 
ports to the Pacific Coast some of the steamship 
ympanies are considering the advisability of putting 
into effect a rate of 20c. per 100 lb. If this should be 


done, it would be equivalent to a freight rate reduction 
f $2 a ton. The so-called conference lines have been 
f and the non-conference carriers have been 

king from 22.05c. to 25c. Because of the uncertainty 

regard to what the steamship companies will do, 
cal buyers are hesitating about placing orders with 
Eastern mills. 


oting 30c., 


This is said to account, to some extent, 
for the relatively small amount of buying that has been 
during the week. 


done 


Pig Iron.—Quotations on German foundry iron have 
been advanced 75c. a ton, and the asking price now is 
duty paid, San Francisco. In 
with the growing importation of foreign 

is understood that during the first half of this 
year a local importer sold 18,000 tons of German and 
foundry 


wut $24.25, f.o.b. cars 
connection 


ron it 


I} dian 


irons in the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles districts. Business during the week has been 
fined to routine developments. 
*Utah 1 $25.00 to $26.00 
*Utah l vy, sil 75 t 00to 26.00 
**] I ry l. 2.75 to 25 25.00 
oe] lian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.2 . °5.00 
*(5 foundr 975 9 OO te 93.50 
**Dutch f dry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 22.50 
**Belgium foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.2 22.00 
. ed San Francisco 
**Dutyv paid. f.o.b irs San Francisco 


Shapes.—Lettings during the week total 2905 
fresh inquiries call for 3450 
vidual job, 2000 tons, 
Hills, Cal., 


tons; 
indi- 
severly 


tons. The largest 


for the McCarty Hotel, 


was taken by the Llewellyn Iron Works, 
Los Angeles. The Great Western Power Co., San 
' Francisco, is in the market for 1000 tons for trans- 


mission towers. 


Eastern mills continue to quote plain 
: material at 2.35c. 


, c.i.f. Coast ports. 
1. . T ats on or £ » ; 
Plates.—No lettings of importance, and no fresh in- 
te quiries calling for over 100 tons of steel have come out 
during th week. A number of small jobs are being 
figured, however, and fabricators are fairly busy. East- 
ern mills continue to quote plates at 
ports. 


2.30c., c.if. Coast 


Bars.—Low prices being quoted on foreign rein- 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 


weeeeens 


u} Plates and structur shapes ees —- 

Mild steel bars and small angies.. 3 30c 
Small channels and tees % -in to 9% <in ° on 

: Spring steel, %-in and thicker... - : 7 0c 
. Rik No 28 black sheets pin els Wee i. 90c 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 2 O0e 
if : H No. 28 galvanized sheets 7 6 00c 
: Common wire nails, base per keg $9 75 
: ; Cement coated nails, base per ke "3 00 


oO 2 
S 2.00 


crneenennes 
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forcing bars have weakened out-of-stock quotations on 
domestic bars in San Francisco. Local concrete bar 
jobbers are now asking about 20c. per 100 lb. less than 
they were one week ago. Reinforcing bar lettings 
during the week exceed 2000 tons, and several fresh 
inquiries have come into the market. Local jobbers 
are now quoting reinforcing bars as follows: 2.60 
to 2.65c., base per lb. on lots of 250 tons; 2.75c. 
2.80c., base per lb. on carload lots, and 3c. to 3.05c., 
base, on less-than-carload lots. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Redwood City, Cal., has placed 143 
tons of 4 and 6-in. Class B cast iron pipe with the 
Grinnell Co. of the Pacific, and Eureka, Cal., has 
awarded about 119 tons of 8-in. Class B pipe to the 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. The Weyerhauser Timber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., has placed 125 tons of 4, 6 and 
8-in. Class B cast iron pipe with the Central Foundry 
Co., San Francisco, for shipment to a Weyerhauser 
subsidiary company in Newark, N. J. San Francisco 
will close bids Sept. 9 on 485 tons of 8, 12 and 16-in. 
Class B pipe. 

Warehouse Business.—While buyers are not antici- 
pating their forward requirements to any marked ex- 
tent, the amount of business being done at present is 
fairly substantial in the aggregate for this time of the 
year. Prices are unchanged. 


Sheets.—The Kittle Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has been 
awarded a contract for 1,500,000 pairs of motor vehicle 
license plates by the State Board of Control. The 700 
tons of black sheets that will be required by the Kittle 
company for this work is expected to be placed with a 
local mill. Galvanized sheets are quoted at 4.20c. to 
4.30c., base Pittsburgh, blue annealed sheets at 2.25c. 
to 2.30c., base, and black sheets at 3.10c. to 3.15c., base. 

Coke.—Buyers are fairly well covered, and com- 
paratively little fresh business of importance has de- 
veloped during the week. Local importers are quoting 


German by-product coke at about $12 to $12.50 per net 
ton at incoming dock. 


Birmingham 
Heavy Water Shipments of Steel and 
Pipe—Scrap Still Quiet 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 17.—With sales of small lots 
adding to bookings in hand, the production of foundry 
pig iron is expected to be maintained in its present 
volume. One furnace on foundry iron will be blown out 
shortly, but its place will be taken by a sister furnace. 
Prices are unchanged at $21, Birmingham, for No. 2 
foundry. One producer sold an average of 750 tons 
of pig iron daily during the past week, although its out- 
put was considerably more. Relatively little iron has 
been piled on furnace yards, however. Further inqui- 
ries for fourth quarter iron have appeared, and a buy- 
ing movement for that delivery is expected to get under 
way soon. Since several of the larger melters are un- 
able to keep ahead of the demand for their products, 
generous purchases of pig iron seem assured. The con- 
sumption of basic iron in this district is unusually 
steady. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil............ $21.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil............ 21.50 
ON 6 os scent aber inh hésnd03 > eee 21.00 
Caharcoal, warm Blaghs «<6 iss siccusecdtans 30.00 


Rolled Steel.—Reflecting the activity of the steel 
market in this district, the Warrior River barge ser- 
vice, operated by the Government, this week put on an 
extra tow of five barges of rails and two barges of wire, 
nails, cotton ties and reinforcing bars, the rails being 
for export through Mobile and the other products be- 
ing for distribution at New Orleans. Being short of 
barges and tow boats, the barge service was able to 
take only 4000 tons of rails for export out of 6500 tons 
scheduled to leave Mobile by Sept. 6. The barge ser- 
vice is booking shipments many weeks ahead. Sales in 
the Texas market are increasing, and local consumption 
of steel is also heavy. Demand for both plates and 
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structural shapes is active, and there is a revival of 
interes: in sheets. The Gulf States Steel Co. is ready 
to light its open-hearth furnaces, which have been re- 
paired, but its idle blast furnace will be out for another 
month. Soft steel bars and structural shapes continue 
to hold at 2.15. to 2.25c., base Birmingham, while tank 
lates range from 2.05c. to 2.15c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—All pressure pipe shops in this 
State are operating at capacity, with heavy specifica- 
tions in hand and further business in sight. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. is shipping 4000 
tons of pipe by water to Miami, Fla., 1000 tons at a 
time. The pipe is moving via the Warrior River to 
Mobile and from there by the Waterman Steamship 
Line to Miami. Pipe output is expanding as the oper- 
ations of new shops increase. Prices remain unchanged 
at $40 to $41, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger diam- 
eters. 

Coke.—With the exception of less than 25 ovens, all 
f the by-product capacity in this State is in operation. 
Independent producers are finding a ready outlet for 
their production, but iron and steel companies are still 
carrying some coke in stock for future needs. Few 
beehive ovens in this State are active. Foundry coke 
continues to range from $5.50 to $6 per net ton, Bir- 
mingham. 


Rails.—With the addition of 16,000 tons of 100-lb. 
rails placed recently with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., 107,400 tons of rails have been purchased 
by the Southern Railway System during the year. More 
than 80,000 tons of the total will be rolled at Ensley, 
Ala. 

Old Material.—With the larger consumers refrain- 
ing from buying, demand for heavy melting steel is 
practically at a standstill. There have been some sales 
of cast scrap, but the tonnage involved is negligible. 
Deliveries of cast against contracts, however, are in 
good volume. The increased activity reported from 
other market centers has not yet affected the local situ- 
ation, but dealers are keeping their yards well stocked. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings,-chemical.. ...$15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting stéel..... ..+. 12,00 to 13 00 
Railroad wrought ........-..«+- 12.00 to 13.00 
Steel ARIS. «1b cccsessesssceseps 17.00 to 18.00 
EFOM BMIOD «oc oc 000 sinc Sosee > 6 bRigt 17,00 to 18.00 
WtOGE FUE cc ceseeecccceccctcans 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1. GOGO. swudwneder (0 ens cee 16.50 to 17.00 
Tramcar wheels ......1--+-+#%:- 16.00 to 17.00 
Car WROGIO «cccceoccsscns 16.00 to 16.50 
Stowe Plate 2. ccccavssecccsevess 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings..... .. 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings.......--- ..+- 7.50to 8.00 
Rails for rolling.........++++++> 15.00 to 16.00 


Boston 


Pig Iron Demand Tapers—Concrete Bars 
Weak—Scrap Stronger 


Boston, Aug. 17.—Pig iron sales the past week 
totaled approximately 7000 tons, most of which was 
booked by New York State furnaces and the Mystic 
Iron Works. Substantial tonnages of No. 2X and 





mo 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 2 
Base per Lb 


Soft steel bars and small shapes...---- : oo 
Flat, hot rolled .....----+++**** wseenss Dee 
Reinforcing bars ....---«+-++*° 3.265 

Iron bars— 2 ante 
Refined ....-e-++eee++*" come ai 
Best refimed .....-«--++++**" rt 
Norway, rounds ....-+-+**** er 

Norway, squares and flats. . 

Structural shapes— * sec 
Angles and beams ...----- ++ ace 
WOOS ..cccccccccccssseecre® ae ert? 
MOOG 6g cccicadcccseveseses ‘ ar 

WRB en nok cee HERS ORTSEO SO EOP 

Spring Sm ..5.00c. to 10.00c 

pen-hearth ...---+++**** nee 
Crucible ....--+«+****’ 0° eae eae 
Tire steel ....--+++-+**" + oe to §.00e 
Bade ono anseee nooo T lS 6600. to _— 
oop steel ....----+*+*"°""" 
ld-rolled steel— — 
a pans A and hexagons .------ 4 ake 


Squares and flats ...-- . 
Toe calk steel ..------+****""**" 


re — 
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No. 1X iron were placed with machinery makers at 
prices 50c. to $1 a ton, delivered, under the best Buf- 
falo furnaces can do. Buffalo and western Pennsylva- 
nia furnaces have picked up a little business, however, 
at full asking prices. These irons are bought mainly 
for mixture purposes. One New York State furnace, 
having secured a substantial backlog, is endeavoring to 
secure slightly higher prices, but another, as well as 
the Mystic Iron Works, is still competing actively for 
large and small tonnages. It is practically assured the 
Everett, Mass., furnace will blow in the first week of 
September. A heater manufacturer has yet to cover 
for fourth quarter, and a textile machinery maker is 
dickering on a round tonnage for late 1926 delivery. 
It is becoming apparent, however, that the buying 
movement in New England is drawing to a close and 
that practically all large and a majority of small melt- 
ers are covered for the remainder of 1926, unless there 
is a pronounced increase in the demand for castings, 
which at the moment seems doubtful. A majority of 
New England foundries today are operating only three 
or four days a week. 
We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 


from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $24.15 to $24.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.7 24.65 to 26.15 


> 


Buffalo, sil 1.75 to 2.25 - 22.91to 23.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 23.41 to 24.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.92to 28.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 28.42 to 28.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 30.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 31.10 


Finished Material.—Concessions are general, even 
on small tonnages of reinforcing bars. In the aggre- 
gate, several thousand tons of bars are under negotia- 
tion, but because of the weakness of prices buyers are 
in no hurry to cover. The market for merchant bars, 
on the other hand, is firm at 2c., base Pittsburgh, with 
the demand very fair for August. Mills are still com- 
peting actively for structural steel business, and fab- 
ricators report that it is still possible to do 1.90c., base 
Pittsburgh, for round tonnages of standard shapes. 
The market for plates is rather quiet, but firm, at 
1.90c. per Ib., base Pittsburgh. 


Cast Iron Pipe-——No municipal lettings were re- 
ported the past week. Two towns have awarded jobs 
to contractors, involving round tonnages of pipe, but 
contractors have not confirmed oral orders for the 
pipe. Private business in standard pipe, as weil as in 
Class A and gas pipe, holds up well, and total sales 
for the week ran well up into four figures. The mar- 
ket for small pipe remains firm, while for large diam- 
eters it is unsettled. Prices quoted openly on domestic 
pipe follow: 4-in., $60.10 a ton, delivered common Bos- 
ton freight rate points; 6 to 12-in., $55.10 to $56.10; 
larger pipe, $54.10 to $55.10. The usual $5 differential 
is asked for Class A and gas pipe. 


Coke.—Foundries in general show no inclination to 
stock coke far ahead and, owing to the comparatively low 
rate of their operations, are specifying against last half 
contracts sparingly. Both the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. are holding to $12 
a ton, delivered within a $3.10 freight rate zone, for by- 
product foundry coke. Both intimate prices will not be 
lower this year and possibly will be higher. Should 
the Mystic Iron Works furnace blow in the first week 
in September, as now planned, it will have some effect 
on the New England Coal & Coke Co.’s coke supply, 
because the new ovens built to care for the needs of 
the blast furnace will not be ready for operation for 
some time. No pinch in the company’s supply is an- 
ticipated, however. 

Olid Material—Old material prices still tend up- 
ward. Buying between brokers is not quite so active 
as a week ago, and Pennsylvania steel mills are still 
resisting the advances in prices, but the movement of 
material out of New England the past week showed a 
slight increase. Heavy melting steel is selling at 
$11.75 to $12.25, on cars shipping point, with the bulk 
of business moving at $12 to $12.25. This is an ad- 
vance of 25c. for the week and of about 50c. for the 
past fortnight. Prices on shafting are somewhat higher 
as the result of better demand, and there has been a 
sympathetic advance in street car axles. While the 
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specification pipe, 


average range Ol goll price 

turning horing and skeleton 1S no higher than last 

LUD = OO1Itin Ss Gisee ‘ 

week tside prices are being paid more often than 
eek, outside pri al a | 
retof and sellers wit! the past day or two have 

here re, a is Lit = \ i 7 


tatiory 
ng quota 


eross-ton lots de- 


$19.50 to $20.00 
19.00 to 19.50 
17.00 to 18.00 
13.00to 13.50 
19.00 to 19.50 
offered per gross-ton 
shipping points: 


ng tee . . $11.75 to $12.25 
ought : .... 12.50to 13,00 
ight 11.25to 11.50 

pe (1 in. in diameter 
t. long) 10.50to 11.00 
irnings - 9 00 to 9.50 
borings, chemical . 10.25 to 10.75 


borings, rolling mill 9.00 t 9.29 
borings and turn- 


8.75 to 9.00 

ed scrap - 950to 10.00 
7 at ne § 50to 10.00 
if hings 9 50to 10.00 
ed cotton ties ng.. 8.25to 8.50 
ed cotton ties, short 9.00 to 9 50 


» ig OOF ao 


17 

16.00 te 17.00 

ling 12.50to 13.00 
l l 


1.50 to , OU 


Linh TL. 


Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Inquiries Scarce—Furnace Coke 
Active—Scrap Still Rising 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 17.—While pig iron sales in the 
veek were negligible, the market gradually is ac- 
liring strength. It is estimated that approximately 
60 per cent of the buyers in this territory have cov- 
ered their requirements for the remainder of the year. 
There is, therefore, only a moderate tonnage for fourth 
juarter delivery yet to be contracted for. The fur- 
iation in the Ironton district is favorable to 
roducers. The Marting Iron & Steel Co. has banked 
s Marting furnace for two weeks for repairs, and 
another company has such a comfortable order book 
that it has withdrawn temporarily from the market. 
These developments are important factors making for 
he success of the present effort to establish foundry 
iron on a basis of $20, base Ironton. In fact, a few 
orders have been booked at that figure, but the com- 
petition from the Valley and Lake furnaces prevents 
the complete elimination of sales of southern Ohio 
foundry grades at $19.50. The effect of the low prices 
juoted by northern Ohio producers is reflected chiefly 
malleable iron, which remains as low as $19, base 
furnace, in this territory. There has been no material 
1ange in the Southern market. Alabama iron con- 
ell at $20.50 to $21, base Birmingham, but the 
isiness taken north of the Ohio River has been light. 
Nominal quotations on Tennessee iron stand at $21, 


1 


base Birmingham. Jackson County silvery iron is mov- 
ing at a fair rate. A Pendleton, Ind., user has taken 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb. 





Plates and structur hapes 3.40¢ 

Bars, mild stee r iror 3.20c. to 3.30c. 

Reinforcir bars PAI 

Hoo] 4.00c. t 

Band 3 

Cold-finished rounds and xagons ¢ 
Square 4. 35< 

Open-hearth sprir 


75c. to 5.00c. 
4.10c. to 4.30c 


3.60c 


28 black shee 


N ‘ 

No. 10 blue annealed sheet 
N 

S 

S 


28 galvanized sheets 5.25c. to 5.40c. 
ructural rivets 3.75¢ 
Small rivets 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib.... Ss 
Common wi ails, base per keg » 2.96 
Cer t coated nails, base p 100-lb. keg... 3.15 
Ch 


4.00 


. : Net per 100 Ft. 

Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in os eee 

4-ir ° . 38.00 

Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in 19.00 
4-in 


39.60 
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150 tons, and a northern Indiana melter 100 ton 
local consumer bought 800 tons of Northern and § 
ern iron for the fourth quarter” Inquiries are sca, 
and local dealers believe that there will be little bu 
of consequence until late September or October. 
American Rolling Mill Co. will blow out one of it c 
lumbus, Ohio, furnaces on Sept. 1 for relining and oth 
extensive repairs. A sale of 600 tons of fluorspar is 
ported by a Cincinnati broker. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingha: 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Alabama fdy.. sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
(hase) sccvcecscunuseesnnees $24.19 to $24.69 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.69to 25.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 24.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 30.39 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 21.39 to 21.89 
So. Ohio malleable ..stcesuscun 20.89 


Reinforcing Bars.—Bids now are being taken 
180 tons of bars for two buildings at the Kentucky Stat: 
Normal School, Lexington, Ky. Action on 400 tons { 
the Hamilton Community Hotel, Hamilton, Ohio, | 
been postponed indefinitely pending the revision of 
present plans. New billet bars are quoted at 2c., b 
Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars at 1.90c., mill. 


3 


ine 


2 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers are well satis- 
fied with the volume of sales in the first half of August 
which exceeded those in the same period last year and 
paralleled those in the early part of July. Tank plat: 
have come forward as the leading product in total ton- 
nage booked this month, while sheet sales also hav 
shown a substantial increase. Only in structural stec| 
and nails are the bookings disappointing. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 


Finished Material.—If specifications and orders are 
sustained at their present level during the remainder 
of the month, several local district selling offices will 
break all previous records for July and August book- 
ings. In fact, as the month advances, the volume of 
business is increasing. There has been an upward turn 
in the sheet market, and producers, believing that 
prices will advance soon, are declining to book orders 
for fourth quarter delivery at the prevailing schedule 
Reports from the South tell of a bumper cotton crop 
while the agricultural sections of the Middle West have 
had a good season. Jobbers have only small stocks 01 
hand, and are expected to become important buying 
factors in the near future. Structural steel has been 
exceedingly active during the past six weeks, with fab- 
ricators in this territory laying in a liberal amount of 
‘tock. Recent demand from consumers has given an 
impetus to the bar market, which is steady at 2c., base 
Pittsburgh. Bookings in the past two weeks have been 
the best for several months. Tank plates have been 
moving well at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, and for at least 
one seller bookings in July were the largest this year 
but will be surpassed by those in August. Structural 
shapes are holding at 2c., base Pittsburgh. The fact 
that buyers no longer are insistent upon price conces- 
sions is an outstanding feature of the sheet market. 
Most mills are refusing to take orders for galvanized 
at under 4.30c., base Pittsburgh, although it is said 
that in some instances 4.20c. can still be done. Black 
and blue annealed are steady at 3.15c. and 2.30c., base 
Pittsburgh, respectively. The call for wire products 
continues to be light, but an improvement is expected 
in the next two weeks. Electrical wire has been in 
fairly good demand. Common wire nails remain at 
$2.65 per keg, Pittsburgh or Ironton, and plain wire 
at $2.50 per 100 Ib., Pittsburgh or Ironton. 


Coke.—Interest has centered on furnace coke. The 
heavy movement of coal to the tidewater region has had 
a beneficial effect on the price of beehive furnace 
grades in the Wise County district. The minimum 
quotation is now $3.75, ovens, and a number of sales 
have been made at $4. A northern Indiana consumer 
has contracted for 7500 tons of furnace coke for ship- 
ment during the next year. Inquiries for beehive fur- 
nace grades include two for 600 tons each and one for 
1000 tons. By-product foundry coke is being shipped 
at a satisfactory rate by producers in the Portsmouth- 
Ironton and the Indianapolis districts. The possibility 
of a car shortage in the fall is being discussed locally. 
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irriers serving the West Virginia coal and coke pro- 
icers are having difficulty in obtaining the prompt re- 
irn of cars for loading purposes. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland. 
Ky., $3.53 fram Connellsville, and $2.59 from Wise 
County ovens and New River ovens, we quote f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Connellsville foundry, $7.53 to $8.53 
Wise County foundry, $7.09 to $7.59: New River 
foundry, $9.59 to $10.09; by-product foundry, $9.64. 


Old Material—For the second consecutive week 
eavy melting steel and a number of other items have 
advanced 50ce. a ton. Railroad offerings in the past 
veek brought surprisingly high prices, and dealers are 
canvassing all other sources of supply in their en- 
deavor to obtain desirable material. Recent increased 
operations have placed mills in a position where they 
now are about ready to replenish their waning stocks. 
Many of them, however, are unwilling to accept the 
quotations made by dealers and therefore will post- 
pone their purchases for the present. Only in foundry 
grades is the outlook unfavorable. Otherwise dealers 
are anticipating a period of active buying during the 
next month. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
cinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............. $14.00 to $14.50 


Scrap rails for melting......... 13.50to 14.00 
SHOCC: SN 6 oei ad hhiath ocdswse 19.00 to 19.50 
Sr aes 27.00 to 27.50 
RMI POU WORN e se. doen iccs cuss 5.00 to 15.50 
OlS GRE: WHORL 6s bkbikS 68a h sc wae 13.00to 13.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 5.50to 16.00 
Agricultural malleable ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 8.50to 9.00 
Champion bundled sheets ...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Per Net Ton 
Caat - 1960 BORER: bic ass ow te skies 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad cast..... eececcee 15.00to 15.50 
SPO Bees sR ks aden ds cbs 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... .. 10.50to 11.00 
ss. 2.) ree 900to 9.50 
aa 10.50 to 11.00 
See WE 3G, pe bcs cee 7.00to 7.50 
ye SS RS Se ee 8.00to 8.50 
OD DOO Ae ah» ca Swen 454k * 10.50 to 11.01 
Ee MS ic kac dhe akee<dmes 11.00 to 11.50 


Buffalo 


Heavier Inquiry for Pig Iron—Bars 
Advanced for Fourth Quarter 


BurraLo, Aug. 17.—Improved demand for pig iron 
is featured by an inquiry from the East for 1500 tons 
of foundry iron and another from outside this district 
for 2000 tons. A third inquiry calls for 700 tons of 
foundry grades, and there are several ranging from 
200 to 500 tons. Local furnaces are holding to $20, 
base, on business taken in this district, but a producer 
near Buffalo is reported to be quoting $18.50 to $19.50. 
The furnace at Troy is said to have advanced its price 
50c. The Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. now has seven blast furnaces in operation; the 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co., two; the Hanna Furnace Co., 
two; the Donner Steel Co., one; the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., one, and the Tonawanda Iron Co., one. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.0.b, Buffalo 
follows: 


is 





No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$19.00 to $20.00 
No. 2X fcundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 19.90to <9 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 20.50 to 21.90 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25 19 00 
Basic 


ceoeeerecersees® eves 6 78 


Lake Superior charcoal 29.2 


F’nished Iron and Steel.—Prices on bars for deliv- 
ery in the fourth quarter have been advanced to 


Warehouse Prices, f.0.b. Buffalo E 
Base per Lb 


2 Oe 
Plates and structural shapes 1 33 
Mild steel bars .... .* 4 45¢ 
Cold-finished shapes 2 95 
Rounds ...-..----- . 4. 45« 
No. 28 black sheets ...---.-- 3 &0c 
No. 10 blue pansaies — 5.60 
No. 28 lvanized sheet ‘ 3.90 
Common wire nails, base per keg + 90 


Black wire, base per 100 Ib 
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2.365c., Buffalo, but most buyers are not yet ready t 
place their business for that period. Bars for delivery 


during the third quarter are being quoted at 2.265c. to 


2.365c., Buffalo, depending on the tonnage involved 
Shapes are firm at 2.265c. and plates at 2.165c., Buf- 
falo. A local sheet mill is running 14 out of its 18 
mills and would increase this rate but for lack of ex- 
perienced help. Its price is 3.15c., Pittsburgh, on black 
sheets, and its deliveries have advanced to three weeks 


Old Material.—It is mainly a dealers’ market, with 
the speculative element strong, but there has been some 
buying by mills of heavy melting steel at $17.50, with 
even higher prices reported paid. Dealers have been 
active in the rail market, having bought a considerable 
tonnage of steel rails at $17.75. Stove plate is in good 
demand at $15.50 and No. 1 cast at $16.25. There has 
been some buying of low phosphorus scrap at $19, and 
some sales have been made at $19.50. Demand for bor- 
ings and turnings for blast furnace use has improved. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo. as 
follows 

Heavy melting steel $15.50 to $16.00 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 17.00to 17.50 
Low phosphorus 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 15.00 to 15.50 
Car wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings 10.001 10.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 12.00 t 12.50 
Cast iron borings 12.001 13.00 
No. 1 busheling 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate 15.25 t 15.50 
Grate bars 14.006to 14.50 
Hand bundled sheets 12.00to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed 15.00to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.00fo 162 

Railroad malleable 16.501 17.00 
Iron axles 24.00to 25.00 
Steel axles 16.00to 16.50 
Drop forge fashings 13.75to 14.25 


Youngstown 





’ 


Proposed Revision of Sheet Extras Stim- 


ulates Buying—Scrap Higher 


YouNnGsTown, Aug. 17.—The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. is planning to announce a new schedule 
changing the base gage and the gage differentials on 
black sheets, effective Sept. 1. For more than a year 
the work of revision has been going on under direction 
of a leading executive of the company. The aim has 
been to establish a schedule of extras in which the cost 
of producing each gage is the determining factor in 
establishing the price. In anticipation of this an- 
nouncement, larger sheet tonnages than usual for this 
season of the year are being placed with Valley mills, 
most of them for forward delivery. 

Old Material.—High steel plant operations in July 
and August have contributed to an advance in scrap 
prices, destroying the usual differential between basic 
pig iron and scrap. In view of this situation, steel 
makers are using more pig iron and less scrap in their 
open-hearth furnaces. Basic pig iron is obtainable at 
$17.50, Valley furnace, while heavy melting scrap 
ranges from $17.50 to $18. Ordinarily there is a dif- 
ferential of $2 to $3 per ton between scrap and iron 
prices. Five weeks ago heavy melting steel was readily 
purchasable at $16.25 per ton. Heavy scrap purchases 
were recently made by the leading local consumer at 
an average price of $17 per ton, but efforts to secure 
additional tonnages at this figure have been as yet 
unavailing. 


At a cost of $200,000 the Vulcan Rivet Co., Bir- 
mingkam, which has been producing between 500 and 
600 tons of rivets monthly, is building a steel addition 
which will increase its output to 2000 tons monthly, 
with bolts and nuts as added products. W. C. Martin 
is president. The company is capitalized at $150,000. 
a ~ obtained from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
roa 0. 
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° trict have been operating on short time as a resu)t of 
St. Louis the heat. There is very little activity in domestic 
pa Finished Iron and Steel.—After a lean summer, ‘ 
Hot Weather Reduces Pig Iron Melt— ricators in this district are keenly interested in the 


xe 


structural steel for the St. Louis Civil Court House. 

Structural Job to Take 6000 Tons 6000 tons, for which bids will be opened Aug. 24. The 

\fter an unusually active sum- demand for reinforcing bars has been largely confined 

5 et ig experiencing a lull in buy- to smaller jobs, of which there has been a considerable 
— « , + week amounted bs anke about 200 number. Railroad business is very light. Orders { 


ze are pending. It is be- manufacturing users of steel continue on a conserva- 
. pIae ¢ y ; . ; . . “ 3 
for third quarter has practically tive, steady basis, with the volume fairly satisfactory. 
ers have made purchases for Warehouse business is holding up well. 
The market is only fairly 


good bookings, makers still appear , 
more business. Prices are nominally un- Steel Output at Youngstown Declines to 

th Chicago producers still being willing to 75 Per Cent 

siness in this district at $1 a ton under the 3 = F 
Suto sa for Chicago delivery Semaae of the YOUNGSTOWN, Aug. 17.—In the Youngstown dist 
‘ sais seco’ Seni aati: < tlle cad heen ‘weekle to railroad officers estimate that steel production is being 
sceiraiin sancuines hiked: tate: dng tieaid ieee ee curtailed to an average of 75 per cent, judging fro: 
Ope ‘ I f lal wi I nre layS a WeeK. 


tonnage of inbound and outbound materials. The Car- 
caine ae ee negie Steel Co. has reduced the operation of its Youngs- 
sham, al town district plants to 82 per cent. 
In the Mahoning Valley 40 of 53 independent open 


$22.66 to $23.16 hearth furnaces are melting, while 15 of 18 tube mills 
init ae are under power. Skelp mills are operating on a parit 
3.16 to 24.16 with pipe mills, while the output of two plate mill 
a. ae being diverted to tubular products. 

Old Material—The market is a little easier. Con- Merchant bar and strip mills are running - “7 
sumers in the district are waiting for car orders from P®™ Cert of capacity. Tin plate makers are pressed to 
the railroads, and will not buy until these are placed. ™¢et demands from packers and canners. Mill opera- 
The extreme heat has also affected operations adverse- tee — according to weather conditions, however. 
ly. Improvement in business is expected after Sept. 1. Sheet mill production is being curtailed — this dis- 
New railroad lists include: Southern, 6200 tons; Chesa- *T* because of sultry weather. Mdny mill workers 


peake & Ohio, 8800 tons: Louisville & Nashville. 3000 T° taking advantage of weather conditions to take va- 
tons; Rock Island, 6300 tons: Wabash, 2400 tons: Mis- Cations. This week 112 of the 127 sheet and jobbing 
souri-Kansas-Texas, 2000 tons: Missouri Pacific. 1200 mills are scheduled, but it is doubtful whether this 
tons; Gulf Coast Lines, 1070 tons; Mississippi River & rate of operations — be maintained throughout the 
Bonne Terre, 500 tons; Ann Arbor, 240 tons, and Pull- week. Because of irregularities due to the weather, 


man Co., 350 ton actual output has dropped to 70 per cent of capacity, 
ta ‘cents ae an se in comparison with a schedule of 85 per cent. 

: trict and dealers rds, as Normal operations are being restored in the puddle 

aad ila ie mill department at the Girard, Ohio, works of the 

iene . A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, and schedules this week 

R. for r 16.75 to 17.25 call for operation of 65 of the 88 puddling furnaces, in 

Rebtwin saite i a a oes ee Es a addition to the blast furnace and rolling mills. Several! 

Relaying rails, 7 er 6.50 to 29.00 weeks ago production of puddled iron was sharply cur- 

eavy melting ates cee, teas tailed by a strike of boilers not affiliated with the 

2s shoveling | . 3 to 14.00 amalgamated association, who endeavored to form an 

et ee vee ae ce 18.00 organization of their own. 

7 road springs ... 17.50 to 18.00 A Shenango Valley furnace has orders on its books 

r le qd Ure turning 00 t 1.50 for 20,000 tons of iron, to be delivered in August; 

Per Net 7 another is making heavy iron shipments to a con- 

: er sumer in Butler, Pa. Blast furnace interests are 

| to 19.7 building up ore piles, and heavy shipments to inland 

icnaes an oe anes furnaces from Lake docks are being made. 

N wr sto 12.75 The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is preparing to 

Cc ‘ieee Sent ana blow in one of its two blast furnaces in the Hubbard, 

N sl .75 to 11.2 Ohio, group, giving it seven active stacks of nine in 

‘ . tpt . = the Youngstown district, including four at the Camp- 

Me 3.25 to 13.75 bell works, two at Brier Hill and one at Hubbard. 0! 

eiied ia. 7 00 te : : 40 blast furnaces in the Youngstown district, 27 are 

Coke.—The demand for foundry coke has been very in action, and iron output is better sustained this sum 


mer than for any midsummer period since the war. 


good, considering the seasor mca : , ; 
ao This relatively high rate is chiefly attributable to the 


1. Consumers in this dis- 


sn - iron requirements of steel departments. 
; Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shape 3.25¢ “Presentation of new models of automobiles by 
C mild steel or iron... ee Li many leading companies during the past month has 
3.75¢ brought about an oversold condition in several lines,’ 
\ , on states Automotive Industries in its current issue. “Al- 
“ galvanized t Oe though a considerable portion of this is because manu- 
; erugated shesta. .. 4.65¢ facturers have not been able as yet to reach large pro- 
sad niece nal lat 8.6 5< duction on their cars, it is due also in a large measure 
| 3.85c, to the fact that the new cars have struck public fancy 
Tank rivet ss _— snrom bist to an extent as great as in any former fall season. 
i hate ‘sag’ hich indicates that a favorable market may be looked 
; Lag screw + 47% . S also stated that the unusually good export 
Hot-press« are, blank or Steam P business done during the first six months of the year 
Hot-pressed nuts. hex panei ia Ib. will probably continue through the remainder of the 
3.75c. off per Ib year. Sales of buses and trucks, both at home and 


. abroad, are making larger gains than passenger cars. 


| é 4 Bl 
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REINFORCING STEEL 


Conowingo Dam in Maryland Takes 6500 Tons 
—Week’s Awards Nearly 16,000 Tons 


Awards of concrete reinforcing bars as reported to 
THE IRON AGE during the week totaled nearly 16,000 
tons, as compared with 16,500 tons in the previous 
week, which was the second largest total reported for 
the year. The Conowingo dam of the Susquehanna 
Power Co. at Havre de Grace, Md., took 6500 tons, 
while a factory building for the Oakland Motor Car 
Co. at Pontiac, Mich., and a warehouse in New York 
require 1000 tons each. Included in the 4500 tons 
pending is a warehouse in Jersey City, calling for 2500 
tons. A number of jobs in Chicago on which the ton- 
nage is being estimated are not included in this total. 
Awards follow: 





Boston, 100 tons, warehouse, Goodyear Tire & Rubber C« 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Boston. 

MALDEN, MAss., 200 tons, power house, Malden Electric Co., 
to Edward A. Tucker Co. 

New York, 1000 tons, warehouse, Lincoln Safe Deposit C« 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

East ORANGE, N. J., 150 tons, 
Deposit Co., to Igoe Brothers. 
HAVRE DE Grace, Mp., 6500 tons, 
Susquehanna Power Co.; 4700 

Anonyme D’Ougrée-Marihaye of 


warehouse Lincoln Safe 


m of the 
Société 


Conowingo da 
tons to the 
Selgium through its 


agents, A. Johnson & Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
and the remainder to American mills 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., 300 tons, Brown Mercantile Building, to 


Laclede Steel Co. 

St. Louis, 200 tons, 
clede Steel Co. 

Str. Lous, 130 tons, factory building, Maloney 
to Laclede Steel Co. 

DONIPHAN, Mo., 230 tons, Missouri State Highway 
Laclede Steel Co. 

PONTIAC, MICH., 1000 tons, factory building for Oakland Motor 
Car Co., to Pollak Steel Co. 

CLEVELAND, 500 tons, factory building for Willard 
Battery Co., to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
CLEVELAND, 300 tons, warehouse for Cleveland Bonded War 
house Co., to an unnamed company. 
tons, rail building at 
Streets, to Inland Steel Co. 

CHICAGO, 706 tons, building at Adams and Franklin Streets 
to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

CHIcAGo, 200 tons, Lundheimer Building, to Olney J. Dean 
& Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 200 tons, rail 
Olney J. Dean & Co. 

Cuicaco, 600 tons, Olsen 


Barnes Hospital nurses’ home, to La 


Electrical Ce 


bridge, to 


Storag: 


CHICAGO, 200 steel, State and Lake 


steel, State road work, t 


t 


Rug Co., to American Systen 
Reinforcing. 
CHICAGO, 625 tons, Park Lane Apartment Building 


T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


to Josep! 


CHICAGO, 125 tons, building, 117 West Madison Street, ¢ 
Truscon Steel Co. 

Cuicaco, 116 tons rail steel, store and hotel building 
Lawrence and Kenwood Avenues, to Calumet Steel Co 
KouHLER, Wis., 350 tons, building, Kohler Co to American 

System of Reinforcing. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 600 tons, Mission Everett High Scho 
Gunn, Carle & Co. 
Ww. S. Weten- 


SAN FRANCISCO, 175 tons, Sunnyside School, to 
hall Co. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., 390 tons, factory building 
Co., to unnamed company. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., 100 tons, Ventura County 
California Highway Commission, to unnamed company 


American Can 


highway work 


Los ANGELES, 650 tons, Fletcher Highway bridge, to American 
System of Reinforcing 

Los ANGELES, 280 tons, Hyperion-Glendale viaduct un 
named company. 

Reinforcing Bars Pending 

Boston, 100 tons, school, Beth Israel, general tra ‘ 

Holt-Fairchild Co. oem 
Book Binder 


New York, 600 tons, building for American 
general contract not let 


ae y tefrigeratio 
Jersey Crry, 2500 tons, warehouse for Seaboard Refrigeration 
Corporation ; general contract not let S cde a 
LEXINGTON, Ky., 180 tons, two buildings for Kentucky 5ta 
Normal School. blic Schoo! 
set c School 
CG Go, 160 tons, Mark Twain Public = : ; 
HICAGO, 16 Lake Shore Towers Apart- 


Cuicaco, tonnage being estimated, 
ment; Roy France, architect 
Cuicaco, estimates being prepared, 
Hotel: M. Adams, contractor. 


addition to Y. M. C. A 
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CuHicaco, tonnage not stated, addition to Carter Harrison 
Technical High School; F. N. Nielsen. general contractor 
CHICAGO, tonnage being estimated. building for 
Dhiein Co.; Charles Christ, architect. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL., tonnage not stated, 
building: James J. Redding Co 
LA Saue, Ini 


Rayner- 
theater and office 
» Seneral contractor. 

, tonnage being estimated, public high school: 
Childs & Smith, architects 


RockrorpD, Itu., Orpheum theater: Hall & Page Co., general 
contractor 

BERKELEY, Cal 1000 tons, pier for the Golden Gate Ferry 
Co,, foot of University Avenue 

GOLD HILL, Org, 124 tons, bridge across the Rogue River 


Mineral Resources of the United States 


More than 120 pages of data are covered in a re- 
port of the Bureau of Mines giving 1925 mineral re- 
sources of the United States as a whole, and of the 
individual States. The statistical tables, filling 113 
pages of the work, give quantities and values of a wide 
variety of materials in alphabetical order for 1925 and 
corresponding 1924 returns, together with, in many 
instances, figures for a series of ten years. The State 
tables, arranged alphabetically according to the name 
of the State, follow, with figures for 1924 and compara- 
tive figures for 1923. The booklet may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for 20c. 


Prepare Plans for Cement Plant at 
Cleveland 


The Universal Portland Cement Co., subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, is working on 
plans for a new cement plant which it announced sev- 
eral months ago would be built in Cleveland. The 
announcement that plans for this plant were under way 
indicates that there is no basis for rumors that have 
appeared recently that the location of proposed plant 
would be changed from Cleveland to Detroit. 


The sale of the plant and business of the Bock 
Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio, to the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, Ohio, was approved by the stockhold- 
ers of the former company Aug. 16. The consideration 
is reported to have been in excess of $1,500,000. The 
transfer of the Bock plant will be made Aug. 24. R. E. 
Clingan, president of the Bock company will remain 
with the Timken organization. 


Twist Drill Manufacturers Merge 


A merger of the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and the Detroit Twist Drill Co., Detroit, 
leading manufacturers of twist drills, has been effected. 
Consolidation plans previously worked out by the direc- 
tors were approved by the stockholders of both com- 
panies, Aug. 16. 


Gain in Payroll at Youngstown 


Wages distributed during the first seven months of 
1926 by industries at Youngstown, Ohio, totaled over 
$48,000,000, exceeding the payroll for the correspond- 
ing 1925 period by $2,400,000. The July payroll of $7,- 
032,600 is $500,000 more than the wage disbursement 
for July, 1925, and marks the fourth consecutive month 
this year that the Youngstown wage bill has exceeded 
$7,000,000. If the present payroll rate is maintained, it 
will reach $83,000,000 for 1926, or $3,000,000 more than 
in 1925. 


Will Dismantle Railroad 


The Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, dealer in iron 
and steel scrap, has purchased the equipment of the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Railroad, a short haul 
road running from Cleveland to Ashtabula, Ohio, and 
will dismantle the property and sell the material, con- 
sisting largely of rolling stock and rails. 
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= The a ‘ 7 - ee ron * ; ; 
= Week's Straits tin, spot, New York.. 
Prices ead, New York......-+:> 
denn Conte ger Pound: Seen: a a ance 
7 St LOUIS. .cccccecseees 
Ea Delivery ze , deliv 
K, Aug. 17 Although buying of non-fer- 
, except tin, has been only fair during the 


k, the undertone is one of strength, due largely 
ortable position of producers as to orders on 


Price changes have been relatively unim- 


Copper.—A rise today of 10s. in the London price 
opper lent strength to the domestic copper market, 
ad begun to sag slightly during the past few 
Although the larger producers have been hold- 
firmly to quotations of 14.50c. per lb., delivered, 
electrolytic copper, there had been sales by some 
at 14.37%c., delivered, and a few sales at 
Most of the metal available at these prices ap- 
to have been cleaned up, however, by the begin- 
of this week, and the firmer situation abroad 
juickly responded to here. Notwithstanding the 
oncessions in price during the week, the statis- 

al position of the market has been strong in that 
eading producers show no inclination to yield on 
price, and in fact there is very little pressure on them 
all of the principal consumers covered their 
s for some time ahead in the recent heavy 


g movement, and as a consequence the producers 
] 


+ 
rests 


? 


0, as 
requirement 


puyin 


are still well supplied with orders. Export copper has 
been sold at 14.65c., c.i.f. foreign port. 
l'in.—The tin market, which is extremely sensitive to 
Metals from New York Warehouse 
De l Prices per Lb 
Straits p 66.50c. to 67.75« 
l bar 68.75c. to 70.25« 
( ppe Lal ooo e LD. BO 
pper t \ fr ..15.25¢ 
( casting - . -14.75e. 
ib 8.50c. to 9.00 
- American pig 9.50c. to 10.00¢ 
d, bar -11,50c. to 12.50¢ 

n As 18.00c. to 19.00 

Aluminu No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 

j ver 99 per ent pure) .30.00c. to 30.50« 
Bal il, commercial grade. 30.00c. to 35.00 
s nad ly 40.50c. to 40.75« 

Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb 
Sy 9 68.75« 
; 71.75¢ 
I Lal .15.000e 
‘ : lvt ..15.00e 
‘ D , .14.00e 
; A . 

i 5.00c 
roe manic = y+ 
\ n As t 0 =O 
= ad bar oo oA. BBC 
Habbitt metal, medium grad: ...22.50¢ 
Babbitt metal, high grads 74.75e 
Ss 2 and ly 4 ; 5c 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 
High brass ‘ -19.37 4ee. to 20.37 Kc 
( pper hot rolled .23.00c¢ to 24 00c. 
ry cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
25.25c. to 26 oe 
Se ess Tubes 
B ass 24.25c. to 25.25c 
Copper .25.00c. to 26.00c 
i ed Brass Tubes z .27.37 Me. to 28.37%ec 
Brass Rods . 17 12%e to 18 12%c 
From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 
Zine sheets (No. 9). casks ..13.00c. to 13.25¢ 
Zinc sheets. open 13.50c. to 13.75c 
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PUVAETOTOYLTELLLETYY COEYLENPVETETY CTPA ETE EAs 


Aug.17 Aug. 16 Aug. 14 Aug. 13 Aug. 12 Aug. 11 
14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 
65.50 64.50 oe 64.50 64.87% 64.75 
8.95 8.95 8.90 8.90 8.90 8.90 
8.80 8.80 8.80 8.80 8.80 8.80 ———— 
7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 1 ai 
7.30 7.30 7.30 7.30 7.30 7.30 
ered price 4c. higher, 


speculative influences in other markets, was weakened 
the slight reaction in stock market prices of the past 
week. Furthermore, the situation in London, where tin 
speculation has been active, has created a question 
the minds of traders as to what may happen. There 
has been a good deal of buying in London for a further 
rise in price, but unless consumers come into the mar- 
ket soon there may be a tendency to unload. The prob- 
able outcome is in doubt, but traders derive encourage- 
ment from the fact that consumers are not well covered. 
More tin for September delivery will have to be bought, 
and very few users are covered for fourth quarter. Nev- 
ertheless, the London market was slightly weaker, and 
some holders of tin there showed a keen desire to se'! 
In the early part of last week there was very little 
business, but on Thursday there were sales here of 
600 to 700 tons and other sales made the total turnove: 
for the week about 1500 tons. Monday’s sales wer 
about 150 tons. Trading was mostly among dealers, 
but consumers are showing a little more interest. The 
price of spot Straits here today was 64.75c. per lb., 
a drop of 1.25c. per Ib. in a week. London prices were 
£291 for spot standard, £285 15s. for future standard. 
£298 for spot Straits. The Singapore price was 
£291 10s. 


Lead.—Although lead prices have been slightly 
casier in the past week at New York, they have held 
steadily at St. Louis. Consumers are well covered and 
producers have good order books, so there is no pres 
sure either to buy or to sell. The St. Louis price con 
tinues at 8.75c. to 8.85c. per lb. for early delivery, wit! 
the quotation of the leading producer continuing at 
8.90c., New York. 


Zinc.—The zinc market has shown a little activity 
in the week, with galvanizers taking on a fair tonnage 
for August and September shipment. Prices are un- 
changed at 7.30c., St. Louis, and 7.65¢c., New York. 


Cusescuaeocntectensacerscaseecoreaseeanenenenenneety eva resuaeuee eeuaervenens 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products are 
unchanged since the advance of Aug. 3. There has been 
no change in zine sheets and lead full sheets since Jul) 
20 and 26 respectively. 

List Prices Per Lb., F.O. B. Mill 


On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
i5e. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets— 

Bligh BERGER «2 sco» 0s eke ae 19.37 %c 

Copper, hot rolled... ..2ceccesesecuses 23.00c 

EAMG wc cccutavonescusee 6am 11.75¢ 

Lead (full sheets) .......... 12.50c. to 12.75c 
Seamless Tubes— 

igh Drees ...«cs0ccdedsceds tee 24.25c 

COMMST cv cccesecccccnvescenwne ae 25.00c 
Rods— 

Fligh brage .<..siccs. 06sec 17.12 %c. 

Naval brage ...2.s.csccsussneeaee 19.87 ec. 
Wire— 

COMPOT ov vic vee oven d seus eee 16.37 %c 
Bligh braee «i... ..cbsccseuee eee 19.87%c 
Copper i Belle .......s00scvus see 21.87 ee. 
Brazed Brass Twubtngs..«+6ckkekaeee 27.37 ee. 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


n — carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
artons east of the Mississippi River and also 


allou ed 


to St. Lowis on shipments to destina- 
ftons west of that river. - : 
Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide...... 37.50c. 
Benen, WN0. secon 48.00c 
Machine ro@s ........;0ss.s5 nee 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 





A RUEY ANE HENNE VHD BLeBHAERNRLONeL sons 


Sheets— Base per Lb. 
High brass .......... bee dWebe 19 %c. to 20 %c. 
Coppet. BOG etek sie os ccebecdohstcts 23c. 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .25\c. 
ZAMG ccacvobasenes 12.25c. 





Lead, wide 
Seamless Tubes— 


BrASB ccccsvcccccccccsvecsccessccecs bee, 
Comipell «els pike aids ate ire VCR an hob eves 25c. 
BraweG Bvaed Deis ois baa sep ca dees ceasan 27 %c. 
Brees BOGS £26 i8.0b ct eddie o due teenehose 17 4c. 


(Antimony.—Prices are a little easier, with 16.50c. 
er lb.. New York, duty paid, being quoted for spot 
livery and 16c. for September-October. 


Nickel.—Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
35¢c. and shot nickel at 36c. per lb. Electrolytic 
ckel is quoted at 39c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
quoted at 27e. to 28c. per lb., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


\uG. 17.—This market is active, and the prices of 
pper, lead and zine are steady. Tin lacks strength, 
nd the quotation on antimony is nominal. Buying of 
d metals is in fair volume, but not so heavy as a 
eek ago. Old metal prices are steady. 

We quote, in carload lots, Lake copper, 14.75c.; tin, 
.50c.; lead, 9c.; zine, 7.40c.; in less than carload lots, 
ntimony, 17.50ce. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
icible shapes and copper clips, 10.75c.; copper bot- 
ms, 9.75¢.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead 
pe, 7.50c.; zine, 5¢.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 
.0c.; block tin, 52¢.; aluminum, 17.75c.; all being 
alers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


French Iron and Steel Exports in First 
Half of 1926 


PARIS, FRANCE, Aug. 6.—Exports of iron and steel 


' ; : : Sac 
ducts from France in June and in the half-year 
llow: 
First Half Jun 
Year, Ton 1926, T 
1 tal in ae > SS 334,057 
United States...... 18,959 ’ 
Iron and Steel (blooms, billets 
and bars): 
ROCESS ise peexh eaedees ae aon 1,041,934 
e United States 21,428 
ee eee 131,145 
e United States.... oe b 
| BES 132,905 af 
I Gly: +: veakewe oes 6,64 
To Germany v99 
Switzerland ...... : _s 
Jo Belgium and Luxemburg 8 ies 
To Great Britain ........ 1, J50 a ne 
lO JQRRR cczveebenoivesst 3 4. - : 
lo Bred sc ide veewe ts ; soa 
Te Morocco eeescevoeeeeseeeee rg : 
I J Wy GR eae , 


United States a ede : 


A study of the red iron ores and iron-bearing sand- 
stones of the Clinton formation in the Birmingham 
district, Alabama, has been made by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. The four ore ous 
in Red Mountain, which extends northeast and south- 
west between Birmingham and Bessemer, would be- 
come important sources of iron should a satisfactory 
method for beneficiating the high silica ores b¢ ws 
it is pointed out. Such a method would apply equally 
well to the associated ferruginous sandstones. Informa- 
tion regarding the ores is contained in Bureau of — 
Technical Paper 377, copies of which may be ee — 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


> dev ised, 





Civil service examinations are announced for = 
engineers for the Bureau of Mines at ae oe Deel 
Pittsburgh. Applications must be made to t later 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, no 


than Sept. 7. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what iarge dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from i*>: smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses. 

Dealers’ 
Selling 


Dealers’ 
Buying 


Prices Prices 

Copper, heavy crucible 12.25¢ 13.50c 
Copper, heavy and wire 11.75¢ 12.50¢ 
Copper, light and bottoms . 10.00¢ 11.25¢ 
Brass, heavy 7.25¢ 9 00¢ 
Brass, light , 6.25« N OOe 
Heavy machine composition &.75¢ 10.00¢ 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings 8. 50« 92 
No. 1 red brass or composi 

n turnings s.2 25 
Lead, heavy 7.75« 8 Ot 
Lead, tea re & Sik 
Zine 4.2 4.75 


Sheet aluminum 1s. 19. 00« 
Cast alun I 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Dearth of Inquiry and Orders for Cars and Loco 
motives—Business of Small Importance 


The railroad equipment market continues dull, there 


being an absence of interest on the part of the rail- 
roads in new cars and locomotives except as regards a 


few small requirements. Details of the week’ 


business 


follow: 
The Consolidation Co ( New Y s in the market 
1 ) steel n ‘ “i 
I Fruit G \“ s Ex I r with th 
Pressed Steel Car ‘ [ s under i 
bids we M ’ for 
America Refrigerat | eit ¢ i sir was 
reported in the issu Ju : 
T) New © Pul I I quired for 
0 40-ton box 
The Un Pacifi narket for 7 gwage-sleep- 
ing cars 
The Seattle Mu ] reet R \ ( Seattle, Wash 
has le re : ” reet ' ! t . st ite ‘ af ‘ 
The East Jerse a ' i & Tern a ‘ has ordered 
t 4% , ate< | : ‘0-ton steel under 
' flat cars d ton steel underframe gondolas from 
t \ er! G & I I 
The Si | th marke for 10 Mountain type loco- 
St. Pa Bridge & 'T nal Railwa Co. ordered an 
‘ sw ' t} Baldwin Locomotive 
W - 


Detroit Scrap Prices Advance 


Detroit, Aug. 17.—Some buying by Ohio mills and 
furnaces has given a much firmer tone to the market 
district, with the result that 
been recorded on borings and 
hort turnings, long turnings, hydraulic compressed 
sheets and flashings. Shipments of pig iron into the 
district are at the highest monthly rate for the year, 
and most automotive production schedules are set 
through October on this basis. 


on old material in this 
advanced prices have 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.0.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 
N 1 machinery cast and automobile cast. which 


re quoted on a net ton basalts 


Heavy melting and shoveling 

stee! $13.25 to $13.75 
Horings and short turnings 9 50to 16.00 
Long turning $.25 to 9.75 


17.00 to 18.006 
26.50 to 21.50 
compressed 12.06to 12.50 
Stove plate 13.50to 14.50 
No. 1 busheling 11.25 te 11.76 
Sheet clippings §.00 to &.50 


Flashings 10.75 to 11.25 


No. 1 machinery cast 
Automobile cast 
Hydrauli 


Group insurance placed by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society covering employees of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts, 
including the New Castle and Farrell plants, now ag- 
gregates $150,000,000. Employees of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co. and its subsidiary, the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Co., are also protected by group insurance. In 
all cases, the insurance is handled through employees’ 
benefit associations. 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Awards of Week Exceed 34,000 Tons and Pend- 
ing Projects Total 27,000 Tons— 
Some Sizable Jobs 
Structural steel awards keep up at a very good 
imme! erage, although there has been some 
lling off in plans for new construction, which may be 
reflected soon in the volume of structural steel work. 
The past week’s awards were upward of 34,000 tons, 
iding 8900 tons for the new plant of the Oakland 
Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich. Among pending projects 
inting to more than 27,000 tons, the largest is a 
York apartment building of 5000 tons, award of 
vhich probably will be made this week. Details as to 
follow 
Transit on, to Bethlehem Steel Co 
ormitory, to New England 
Mass transmission towers for New 
gland Power Construction ¢ for Vermont lines, to 
4 in | dge ( 
Mass., 200 t I on & Maine Railroad freight 
t Jor & La I Ss | Corporation 
W ARRI MA 200 two bridges for Boston & 
I Ra id McClintic-Marshall Co 
Ma , 162 tor nurs ome to Federal Iron 
Wwe 
New Haven, Conn., 200 tons, car shop for New York, New 
Hay Har d I nnamed fabricator 
} 14 stor ipartment building at Lexing- 
Avenue nd Fiftieth Street, to Paterson Bridge Co 
Y K, 6 tor theater at Forty-fourth Street and 
Avenue, to Harris Structural Steel Co 
} ( n w for Raymond Concrete Pile 
J s & Laughl S Corporation 
¥ r pa for Willard Parker Hospital, 
x S nd J tI r, to Easton Structural Steel Co 
York, 317 tons, two theaters, one at 252 West Forty- 
th Street and one at 242 West Forty-fifth Street, to 
' I at { 
NECK, I I., 250 ton pul chool No, $4, to Easton 
S tur G 14 
) ton i} tment hotel on Ashland Place, to 
H lt GC 
3 { i} school No. 45, to Harris 
~ st ¢ 
{ R ! bridg in u 
( vE bridge, t Vireg i Bridg 
: I (4 I Mi bridge t Fort Pitt 
W 
Ml t st gat for Conowingo 
Susq Power C Newport News 
i D> ( 
Ww. \ f river barges for Wheeling 
Bridge ( 
fif i xth units Upson Nut Co. 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Ouro, 2000 tons, Timken Roller Bearing Co., factory 
e! contrat placed with the Middle 
I t nd el to th 
B ( 
8 d r Oakland 
/ n b d to Amer! 
LLiciil Au » 
‘ M Brid 
, ] Met Mat 
I \ or Building t 
; i 2 9 es 
( i} M \ 
ive ( 
: c 
H. Ss ( 
i W r. Raw & { 
ridg ( 
R Far s Sta Ba 
‘ n Bridge < 
vy I vel Club, t Milw < 
‘. = ‘ 
; l s ‘ ry building, Moloney Electri 
; Miss ppi Valley Structural Steel Co 
hay ‘DEPENDENCE, Mo., 160 tons iditorium for Church of Latte: 
; Day S: Mississip Valk Structural Steel Co 
; . ! ARK 60 tons, State Highway Commissi 
‘ st. I lis Structural St Cc 
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PORTLAND, ORE., 250 tons, three bridges for the Oregon H 
way Commission, to Wallace Equipment Co. 

ROLAND, WASH., 180 tons, Pilchuck River bridge and railroaa 
crossing, to Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 

San MarTeo, CAL., 375 tons, grade crossing under Sou 
Pacific and South San Francisco Belt Line tracks 
San Mateo, for the California Highway Commissi 
Dyer Brothers. 

OAKLAND, CAL., 100 tons, 
Corporation, Eighteenth 
Dry Dock Co. 

BeverLy HILus, CAL., 2000 tons, McCarty Hotel, to Liew 
Iron Works. 


sl- 


warehouse for Drayage Se: 
and Peralta Streets, to M 


Structural Projects Pending 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., 300 tons, bridge, Boston & Maine R 
road 

Woops HoLe, Mass., 100 tons, apartment and dormitory 

New York, 5000 tons, Medici apartment building, Centr 
Park South; bids have gone in and award will proba 
be made this week. 


New York, 2000 tons, reconstruction of High Bridge over 
the Harlem River; previous bids rejected. 
New York, 300 tons, elevated railroad connection on 


Culver Line at Coney Island. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., 400 tons, 
Lighting Co. 

PATERSON, N. J., 250 tons, sanitarium. 

New YorK CENTRAL RAILRoaD, 400 tons, highway bridges 

NorroLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 600 tons, bridges. 

3ALTIMORE, 300 tons, Baltimore City College addition 

HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., 900 tons, head gates for Conowingo 
dam of the Susquehanna Power Co. 

ROANOKE, VA., 700 tons, theater and office building. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD, 300 tons, bridge at Chicago 

Erte RarLroap, 350 tons, bridges at Jersey City and Pater- 
son, N. J. 

TAMPA, F.LA., 1000 tons, buildings for a Catholic institution 

PITTSBURGH, 1500 tons, Roosevelt Hotel, Penn Avenue and 
Sixth Street. 

CLEVELAND, 125 tons, New York Central Sixty-seventh Street 
Viaduct. 

Detroit, 1000 tons, addition to the Fort Shelby Hotel. 

CHICAGO, 600 tons, grand stand for American League Base- 
ball Club 

LOUISVILLE, 


garage for Westchester 


620 tons, bear-trap leaves for dams 46 and 50, 
Ohio River; United States Engineer's office will take bids 
until Sept. 13. 

Sr. Lovurs, 6000 tons, Civil Court House, stéel awards to be 
made separately on bids to be opened Augy 24. 

St. Louis, tonnagé unknown, 3500 linear feet piling dikes 
and hurdles near Liberty, Mo., and 5500 linear feet near 
Wilkinson, Ill.; United States Engineer’s office, 428 Cus- 
tom House, will take bids until Sept. 1. 

BREWSTER, WASH., 600 tons, State highway bridge. 

PORTLAND, ORE., 2200 tons, building for Portland Gas & 


Coke Co 


OAKLAND, CAL., 190 tons, Baby Hospital, Eighty-seventh 
Avenue and East Fourteenth Street, Golden Gate Iron 
Works, low bidder 

SAN FRANCISCO, 1000 tons, transmission towers for Great 
Western Power Co 


SACRAMENTO, CaL., 250 tons, factory building for American 
Can Co 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL., 350 tons, Security Bank Building, Min- 


neapolis Steel & Machinery Co. low bidder. 


Pittsburgh Iron and Steel Market 


(Concluded from Page 514) 


for 15,000 tons of coke a month from Sept. 1 to Dec. 
1, is reported to have closed on this tonnage at prices 
ranging from $3 to $3.25. Two other steel companies 
west of Pittsburgh are asking prices on 15,000 tons 
a month for last quarter shipment and have been quoted 
as high as $3.50. There is not much demand for spot 
coke for blast furnace use, but not much is available 
and lately there have been sales at all the way from 
52.90 to $3.15 or from 5c. to 15c. a ton higher than a 
week ago. No change has been noted in spot foundry 
coke, which still is quotable at $4 to $4.50 for good 
brands. Despite reports of an early settlement of the 
British coal strike, the export demand for American 
coal continues, and it is estimated that shipments are 
running close to 1,000,000 tons a week with about half 
that tonnage going to England. This demand is help- 
ing mine operations, but not bringing about any higher 
prices. Prices are given on page 515. 
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PERSONAL 
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Charles F. Palmer, who was recently appointed 
nager of sales Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., has 
imed his new duties at the company’s general offices 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Palmer has been active in sales 
| executive capacities in the railroad supply business 
about 20 years. Prior to his connection with the 
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C. H. VAN ALLEN 


C. F. PALMER 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., he was with the Frank 
i. Palmer Supply Co., St. Louis, in an official capacity 
and previously was secretary of J. W. Faessler Mfg. 
Co., Moberly, Mo. For the past 12 years he has been 
manager of the Chicago office of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Co., and two years ago was appointed man- 
ager of railroad sales of the same company in connec- 
tion with his managership of the Chicago office. C. H. 
Van Allen has. been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office to succeed Mr. Palmer. Mr. Van 
\llen during the period from 1893 to 1903 served in 
various capacities with the Wabash, Pennsylvania and 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railroads. In 1903 he 
became sales agent for John J. Dunn, wholesale and 
retail coal dealer, Chicago, and in 1911 went with the 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago. He has been connected with 
the Chicago office of the Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
since 1913, 

Harry S. Schott has been appointed general sales 
manager of the National Carbon Co., Philadelphia. He 
has been the company’s assistant general sales manager 
for the last two years. 

Charles L. Baldwin has resigned his position as 
secretary and treasurer of the Pennsylvania Engineer- 
ing Works, New Castle, Pa., and will enter another line 
of business on the Pacific Coast. J. K. Furst has been 
appointed treasurer of the Pennsylvania company and 
W. S. Wheeler secretary. S. B. Cleal has been made 
assistant secretary. 

D. B. Catton has been appointed manager of the 
Portland, Ore., office of the Chain Belt Co. to succeed 
the late A. C. Sullivan. Mr. Catton will have charge 
of the chain and conveyor business of the company in 
the Portland territory. He has been connected with 
the Chain Belt Co. since the opening of the Portland 
office three years ago, prior to which he was associated 
with the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. and the Meese 
& Gottfried Co. in San Francisco. 


formerly purchasing agent for the 
: Ill., has been ap- 


P. A. Mongerson, 


F. O. Soper, 
Velie Motors Corporation, Moline, 
pointed assistant sales manager. 
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formerly assistant purchasing agent, has been made 
purchasing agent. 

Charles J. Davidson, at one time engineer in charge 
of power plants of the Electric Co., Milwaukee, and 
later a member of the firm of Woodmansee & Davidson, 
consulting engineers, Chicago, has recently been elected 
president and general manager of the Gilbert Grinder 
Machinery Co., Milwaukee. 

L. E. Nutt has been reelected president of the Mo- 
line Iron Works, Moline, Ill. Other officials reelected 
are B. V. Nutt, vice-president; M. C. Nutt, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, and J. T. Miles, treasurer. 


Barnes Newberry, president Federal Products Cor- 
poration, Providence, maker of precision instruments, 
has been made assistant secretary of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co., Providence. He will assume his 
duties Sept. 1. 


Ernest S. Cox, for many years a manufacturers’ 
agent in the Pittsburgh district, handling sales for 
eight companies, has become affiliated with the Boiler 
Tube Co. of America, Park Building, Pittsburgh, of 
which Marcus Boyd is president. This company sells 
all kinds of boiler tubes, specializing in bent tubes. Mr. 
Cox hereafter will devote his time to that company and 
the Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., the Pittsburgh sales 
agency of which he has retained. He is secretary and 
treasurer of the Triangle Club, an organization of 
Pittsburgh iron, steel and metal manufacturers, job- 
bers and sales agents. 


Frederick J. MeCoy, secretary National Forge & 
Tool Co., Irvine, Warren County, Pa., has sold his 
interest in that company to his partner, C. B. Wilder, 
and has become identified with the Clarendon Refining 
Co., Clarendon, Pa., in which he has bought a control 
ling interest. 


H. G. Davis, formerly associated with the Pfaudler 
Co., Milwaukee, has joined the sales organization of 
Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chicago. He will 
cover the north side and suburbs of Chicago. 


Percival H. Smith has been elected president of the 
Ferracute Machinery Co., Bridgeton, N. J., to succeed 
his father, the late Oberlin Smith. Henry A. Janvier 
has been elected vice-president to succeed Percival 
Smith, and Luther C. Meyers has been added to the 
board of directors. 


E. C. Sicardi, president of the Union Tank Car Co., 
New York, har retired. He had been in the service of 
the company for 36 years. His successor has not yet 
been elected. 


W. W. Spangler has been appointed supervisor of 
commercial research for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. He was formerly manager 
of the company’s syndicate department. 


Williams MacGregor and S. F. Courter have been 
appointed general sales managers of the Carborundum 
Co., Niagara, Falls, N. Y. They will assist George R. 
Raynor, who will continue as vice-president in charge 
of sales, and will each be in charge of a sales division. 
Mr. MacGregor was formerly sales manager of the 
oated abrasive division of the Carborundum Co., hav- 
ng in charge the sales promotion of Carborundum 
paper and cloth, Carborundum brand garnet paper 
and cloth, Carborundum brand waterproof finishing 
papers and Alosite paper and cloth. Mr. Courter was 
formerly a district sales manager and was in charge 
of the office, warehouse and sales force in Philadelphia. 
He has been succeeded in that office by W. J. Griffith. 


G. J. Meyer, New England representative Truscon 
Steel Co., has been transferred to the company’s 
Youngstown plant to take charge of new work to be 
undertaken. The Boston office is now under the man- 
agement of L. A. Estes, who was in charge there from 
1915 to 1921. 
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Muther, formerly with the Gisholt Machine 
lison, Wis.. maker of lathes and machinery, has 
een appointed assistant to the president of the Gar- 
ner Metal Co.. 1356 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


1] ection to the presidency of 
w 'p & Machinery Corporation, New 
[HE Iron AGE of July 22, was 

born at Burr Oak, Mich., 
Nov. 7, 1877. Later re- 
moving to Lincoln, Neb., 
he attended the public 
schools there, and after- 
ward entered the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, from 
which he was graduated in 
1898 with the degree of 
B. S. in E. E. During his 
college years he was em- 
ployed in the summer va- 
cations on survey and con- 
truction work for the 
Burling Railroad in 
Montana and Wyoming, 
and soon after graduation 
entered the employ of the 
Western Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, as a student appren- 
tice. Later he 


became as- 
eatoad rn 
aved in 


tech- 
nical, sales and managerial 
the Wag- 
tric Mfg. 

, 4 { I Chalmers Milwau 
MJ treal. In 1911 Mr. the Allis- 
t vice-president of the Rudel- 
Ltd., Montreal, retaining his 
. + 1¢ cr 


rton 





various 


apacities wit! 
the Bullock Ele 
Co. at 


. . 
Be inap le rt 


! 925. Simultaneously 
Rudel-Belnap Co. he organized 
I Canada, Ltd., of 
president until 1920. From 
the Wil- 
from 1919 until 
yce of America, Inc., Spring- 
1926 he was chairman of the 
Wil St. Claire Co., Inc., Marysville, 
assistant director of the 
hington, and in addition 
actively engaged on war orders 
Ltd., Montreal. 


g director of 


and 


been appointed sales manager 

Cleve He recently re- 
manager of the United Alloy 
rporation, Canton, Chio, to affiliated 


and. 


become 


C. J. Sullivan has joined the Pittsburgh district sales 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., under G. W. 

topher, district sales agent. Mr. Sullivan has been 
the general Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, for the past four years and be- 
with the Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., 
4. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 


sales department 


ore that was 


and the 


August A. Bolik, formerly press designer for the 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., is now sales engi- 
the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, maker of 


metal machinery, automatic can machinery and 
h headquarters at the company’s Cleveland office. 


neer to 
pressed 


dies, wit 


The mid-summer outing of the New England Foun- 

drymen’s Association, held Wednesday, Aug. 11, at the 

: Pomham Club, Providence, R. I., had the largest at- 
that of the annual meeting held in 
winter. It was proposed to hold outdoor 
owing to an all-day rain, members and 
guests entertained themselves at billiards, bowling and 
cards. A Rhode Island shore dinner, for which the 
P43 club is famous, was served. During dinner there was 
eat } a musical entertainment. C. E. Andrews, Whitehead 
; Providence, was chairman of the enter- 


Brothers i.. 
ta:nment committee. 


tendance 
Boston last 


i? sports, but 


since 
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PRESCOTT WARREN, formerly president of the Si 
ley Motor Carriage Co., Newton, Mass., died at 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, on Aug. 
Since the discontinuance of the automobile compa) 
he has devoted his activities to real estate. He 
born at Cambridge, Mass., in 1874. 


JoHN E. TuHropp, president of the John E. Thro; 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of mecha: 
stokers and rubber making machinery, died Aug. 
at his home in Penn Manor, Pa. He was 61 years « 
and with the late Albert Delaski, was a designer 
important tire making machinery. He was also presi- 
dent of the Delaski & Thropp Co., Trenton, also mak 
of tire machinery. 


W. G. BRANGHAM, for 20 years superintendent of 
the tin mill of Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, and late: 
superintendent of the tinning department of Trum! 
Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, died July 24 at the home of |! 
daughter in Warren. He had resided in New York { 
the last two years, where he was connected with t! 
American Can Co. 

JOHN FAHNLINE, of Sharon, Pa., a pioneer in th 
industrial development of the Shenango Valley, died 
Aug. 13 in a hospital at Ipswich, Mass., while returning 
from a motor trip in Maine. With John Stevenson, Jr., 
Mr. Fahnline was active in organizing a number of 
industries in Sharon, including the Driggs-Seabury 
Ordnance Corporation, subsequently sold to the Savag 
Arms Corporation. He was 68 years of age. 


WILLIAM B. REED, vice-president H. B. Smith © 
Westfield, Mass., manufacturer of heating boilers and 
radiators, died Thursday, Aug. 5, at Edgartown, 
Martha’s Vineyard, in his fifty-seventh year. He was 
a past president National Boiler & Radiator Associa- 
tion, chairman of the boiler output committee, Nationa! 
Boiler Association, a member of the American Societ 
of Mechanical Engineers, general sales manager an 
director of the H. B. Smith Co., and a member of nu- 
merous clubs and organizations. 

Kurt HuE*SENER, president American Heat Econ- 
omy Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, died suddeniy of hear' 
failure at Stresa, near Milan, Italy, Aug. 7. Mr. Hues- 
sener, accompanied by his wife and son, was on a tour 
of Europe. He was born in Germany 47 years ag 
For a number of years he was engaged in combustion 
engineering in England and came to the United States 
in 1915. He was the founder and organizer in 1922 0! 


the company of which he was head at the time of his 
death. 


WiLLtiAM H. E.uiot, head of the Elliot Frog & 
Switch Works, East St. Louis, Ill, died in Green Bay, 
Wis., on Aug. 8. The plant with which he was con- 
nected during his entire business life, and of which he 
was president until 1925, was founded by his father, 
Henry Elliot. Mr. Elliot’s holdings in the East St 
Louis and Pueblo, Colo., plants were sold in 1925 to 
the Ramapo Ajax Corporation, New York, of which 
concern he became a director, remaining in charge ©! 
the East St. Louis works. He was born at Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1865, and educated at St. Louis and Kemper 
Military Academy, Booneville, Mo. 


Harry W. Summers, one of the best known steel 
men in the Philadelphia district, who for many years 
had been assistant general manager of sales in that 
district for the Carnegie Steel Co., the Illinois Steel 
Co. and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., died 
suddenly of heart disease on Aug. 14. He was 55 
years of age, and started work with the Steel Corpo- 


ration as a salesman 25 years ago. The funeral was 
held Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 17. 
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AUGUST BRINGS A LULL 


Machine Tool Business Better, However, 
Than a Year Ago 





Reports to National Association Show That 
July Orders Ran Ahead of Those 
Received in June 


UGUST has brought a lull in machine tool buying, 
Ace indications being that the month may not 
‘qual July in volume of orders. According to reports 
received by the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation from 55 of its members, July business ran ahead 
of June. July orders were 71.5 per cent above the aver- 
ige for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924. The July orders 
were larger than those received in either April or May 


New York 


New YorK, 

EPORTS from New York machine tool selling 
R agencies are that August business is not quite 
up to that of last month. This may be due in part 


at least to the vacation period, as it is known 
absence of execu 


Aug. 17 


that 


in a good many instances the 


responsible for postponed 


The soundness 


tives on vacations is 
action on contemplated purchases. 
of the industrial and general 
as to active fall business in all lines lead the local 
that tool 


trend 


situation predictions 


machine tool trade to believe machine 


show an upward beginning th 
of this 
company has 


Car & Mfg. 


buying will 
latter 
An Eastern 


part month or early in September 


received an order from 


the Pullman Corporation, Pullmar 


lil., for an lathe, 
straightening roll, and 
Railroad for a die sinking machine. 


and a 
Pacifi 


ear wheel borer 


Missouri 


axle 
from the 


Forty-second Str 


will 


Meter Co., 50 East 


water 


The Neptune 
New York, manufacturer of 
three-story plant, 40x 42 ft., on Davis 


meters, build 


Street, Long Isla! 


City, estimated to cost in exces¥ of $100,000, with equipme 
W. W. Knowles, Electric Building, Long Island Cit is 
architect. 

The New York Central Railroad Co., C. 8. White, Noon 


New York, purchasing age! 
synchronous convert 


the same tim 


Avenue, 
Aug. 31, for a 
service Also, at 


344, 466 Lexington 

is asking bids until 
for power substation 
transformer, switchboard apparatus, etc 
19-1926. 


serial contract 


Squa 


The Bronx Electric Co., 43 Westchester 
automob 


New York, will ask bids for a 
service, repair and garage building, 6° 


Gas & 


-story 
soon four-st 


x 210 ft., at St. Ray 


. ™ 25 00 wi 
mond and Purdy Streets, estimated to cost $350,‘ 
. se ane Stre is are 
equipment. Thomas E. Murray, 55 Duane Street, 
tect and engineer. E. S. Rosenquest is president 
. das , renth Street 
The Consolidated Gas Co., 130 Bast Fiftee 


additional plant buildings on Hunts 
and 


New York, has plans for pape yr tet 
Point Avenue, near Bay Avenue, consisting . ee 
two-story mills for the coke division, <° * 33 ft., a i 
ft., to be equipped as breaker and ~ 
respectively ; one two-story mixing plant, > ; a 
; i 3 , storag: sins 
three-story screening station 43 x 14: - 
etc., estimated to cost $150,000 with equipmen ‘ 
Hunter, company address, '5 architect 
The Board of Education, t a 
the installation of manual training oa > meen 
three-story high school addition at te nae - 
mated to cost about $150,000. Knappe & Morias, 1% 
son Avenue, New York, are arc 


hammer departments 


96 ft om 


contempiates 
in ite proposed 
enti- 
Madi- 


arrytown N Y 


hitects 
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of this year. Reports to THe Iron AGE indicate that 
August business, though it may show a decline from 
the July rate, will be a considerable improvement over 
that of August, 1925. 

Railroad buying is slightly better than it has been 
Among the roads which have bought 
a few the Chicago & North Western, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacifie and 
the Texas & Pacific. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is 
in the market for a quartering machine and a steam 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is ex- 


pected to send out a list soon. 


in recent months. 


tools are 


hammer. 


Among the more active buyers in the industria] field 
are the International Harvester Co., Chicago, and the 
A. O. 

The Chicago Board of Education has inquired for 


Smith Corporation, Milwaukee. 


about 15 machines for a manual training high school 


Truck Corporation 2 


York will soon begin the construction of 


branch and istriouting plant at St. Paul 


60,000, with equipment 


States ii 


Minn... estimated to cost close to $ 


used as central he 1dquarteres for eight 


the Northwestern territory 


Water 


has closed 


Broad 
negotiations for the purchase 
Madison Water Co 
with ite organiga 


The Americar Works & Electric Co 50 
New York, 
of the plant and 


Fort Madiso 


Street 
system of the Fort 
lowa, and will consolidate 


under advisement for extensions 


and betterments including the installation of additiona) 


roquisition the company is 


different 


equipment now 


operating a total of ‘| waterworks properties in 


States 

Mig. C: 473 
first floor of the 
Navy 


Hudson Avenwue 
plant of th 
Street 


The Imperial Hardware 


Brookly1 has leased the 
Majestic Meta! 
establish a new 
The Ili 
Ms arranged a 
ton, W. Va 
and rolling mills 
McCiintic-Marshall Co 
H. K. Ferguson Co., 


for equipment are 


Spinning Co., 67 ami will 


works at ation 
Nickel Co 67 Wall New York, 
program at ites plant at Hunting 
refining works 
bulldings have been let to the 
Building, Pitteburch, and the 
Avenue, Cleveland. Awards 
other orders for 
The 
output for 
stock 
engineer 


this lox 


ternational Street, 
expansion 
include additions to the metal 
Contracts for 
Oliver 
Euclid 
being and 


also made 


auxiliary apparatus will be placed later expansion 


uivance in mone! 
cold-rolled 


consulting 


provide for considerablk 
and nickel 
strip w L 


will 


metal sheets, as well as and 


nickel W otherspoor is 


The Blublazge Motor Seventh 
Brooklyn, 


property at 


Specialities Corporation, 45 


manufacturer of automobile equipment 
Wilbur Avenue, Long Island City, 


oceupy at an eariy 


Avenue 


has leased 


for expansion, and will date 


Following the recent sale of a bond lasue of $25,000,000, 


the Gatineau Power Co 


Paper ("o., 100 


operated by the International 
Street, New York, has 
iseue of $12,500,000. the 


East Forty-second 


arranged for a second debenture 


proceeds of both sales to be used for hydroelectric power 
development on the Gatineau River, Quebec A. RK. Grau- 
stein is president of both companies 

The Packard Motor Car Co. of New York, Broadway 


ind Sixty-firet Street, is said io have closed negotiations 
for the purchase of the entire bieck front property on 
Eleventh A venue between Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth 
Streets, as a site for a proposed seven Story service and 
repair building to cost im excess of $1,560,000. with 
equipment 

The Thatcher Co so «St Francia Street, Newark, 


N. J., manufacturer of furnaces and heating equipment for 
domestic service, has acquired the former plant of the Hal 
Signal Co., vicinity of South Avenue and the Central Rall- 
of New Jersey. N. J.. owned for about a 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., Swisavale, Pa 
building, of one-story, 150 x 600 ft. the new 


road Garwood, 
year past by 


The main 


seeing ae 


a A Rn ORE LANE EME a + 1 


IRE) AP eCity that 


ten reetmteets rome = 


wh aneanancetamiens 


NA atid HO wart Na, rend et train 


EME Ym eaEY 







WRN I a he 


im ainecolapieg 








* 
t 


« 
— 


anch plant in 


; Ww I 
he l 
‘ { Lister Avenue, New- 
. . ntract to Louis Cheva- 
4 New York, for the erection 
f r i : x 270 ft., estimated 
Wasl gton, is said to have pre- 
rebuilding of a portion 
at Lake Denmark, Rock- 
| an explosion, and will 
the near future It is 
yuildings will be erected, with 
: 0 Capt R R Adams, 
charge at the depot 
Ser R ( Publ Service Termi 
\ p for a e-story moto! 
ge uilding at &33 Livingst 
t about $12 000, including 
des the 1} nt } 
I t W S é Harris N opera 
‘ « equipn 
red ‘ I t 
\ wor b I) 
N ‘ lia iré ‘ 
1 per ‘ 
x 100.00 
s M ( l gt N.@ has beer 
tal vel and 
} Motor Cc pora 
’ dj - Po 
I \ Rice 
\ A I 1 
| 
‘ } 
{ 
Letu 
1 \ 
B 
e 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 16 
rT. I I ' Ave Tt 
I truch na taker 
I i \ 5 ets, 212 x 924 
N . i I of tw 
‘ uildings and 
> nd is sa t 
at tl loca I 
Der rtme t of 1 bh} 
Mm { Sept 
Aa} » a ewakt 
t ‘ : t i I tic 
\\ | 
I & { I N Broa Stres 
i i ed 1iew fou or 
I iT! 4 T exte ii? } t 
‘ Street ind WwW equiy { complete service an 
\ ine t Will provid at it 6.001 q 
vania Railroad Co. has asked bids on gener 
Ww or r shop a ts Alt na, Pa repa 
ed for tank car repair and service work 
way W e installed 4. C. Shand, Broad Stre« 
A permit een issued to the Electric Storage Battery 
Nineteentl and Allegheny Streets Philadelphia, for 
erect of its proposed two-story and basement fa 
x 190 ft at Hunting Park Avenue and Donath 
t : otreet estimated to cost $175,000, with equipment 
; T Logan-Oakland Motor Car Co., 4718 Broad Street. 
Philadelp! local representative for the Oakland automo- 
bile, has plans under way for a three-story service, repair 
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and sales building, 60 x 140 ft., at location not: 
mated to cost close to $130,000 with equipment. Thal 
& Weiss, Wesley Building, are architects. 

The Board of Education, Philadelphia, is consider 
installation of manual training equipment in a p: 
five-story junior high school at Sixteenth and W 
Streets, estimated to cost $1,000,000, for which bids 
received on general contract Sept. 7. Irwin T. Cat 
Nineteenth and Ludlow Streets, is architect. 


The Pacific Steel Boiler Co., Bristol, Pa., is con 
the construction of its new plant at Bristol, Pa 
a tract of 15 acres of land was obtained a number of ; 
ago, and will be in production at an early date. The pl 
will be developed to a capacity of more than 1,000.0 
ft. of boiler and plate construction per month. Th« 
poration was formed late last year by officials of the « 
eral Boiler Co., Waukegan, Ill. O. T. Nelson is pres 


The Lawrence Portland Cement Co., Northampto: 
has acquired property at Thomaston, Me., including 
stone deposits, and plans the construction of a new n 
at that place, estimated to cost in excess of $1,750,000 w 
machinery The works will include a nower hous 
machine shop. It is purposed to begin erection early 
coming veal 


The Board of Education, Norristown, Pa., contem, 
the installation of manual training equipment in its 
posed two-story and basement junior high school at L 
Pine and Roberts Streets, estimated to cost in exc¢ 
$200,000 Harry Akins is president of the board. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., Weatherly, Pa 
completed plans for a one-story addition to its local 
shops to be used as a frog shop, reported to cost 
than $45,000 with equipment. Executive offices aré 
Liberty Street, New York. 

Fire, Aug. 12, destroyed a portion of the pattern si 

e plant of the Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., Lebanon, | 
ge will be replaced at an early date and will 
nterfere with continuance of plant operations 





he Hall Planetary Thread Milling Machine Co., Fox 
Street and Abbottsford Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of thread milling machines and milling machine accessories 
and attachments, has changed its name to the Hall Plane- 


The American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 169 
Broadway, New York, has opened a district sales office at 922 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Louis T. Peck is 


charge 


New England 


Boston, Aug. 17 


UGUST sales of machine tools are smalle 
A than those of most months this year, yet the) 
are greater than they were a year ago. There is 

real snap to business, however. The Mystik 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., has bought a planer, 
two lathes, a shaper, a drilling machine, a bolt 
threader and a hammer, all used tools, the largest 
individual business reported for the week. Other 
used tools reported sold total 14 A new Cin- 
cinnati shaper has just been sold to a Lynn, Mass., 
shop; a 14 in. x 6 ft. lathe to a Boston house; 

sensitive drill to a York State firm; and a large 


press to a greater Boston concern. A New 
England maker of boring machines has advanced 
rices approximately 10 per cent. Prices for 


achinery otherwise show no change. Small tool 
sales are holding up remarkably well for August. 


of the largest dealers in small tools reports 


sales f 


or the first six months of 1926 were 
l per cent larger than those for the correspond- 


period last year 


S are progress for a 100 x 120 x 200 ft. machine 

p for the Atlantic Works, 80 Border Street, East Bosto! 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
warded contracts for the erection of round houses and 
ne shops at New 3edford, Scituate and Fall Rivet 
The Maine Central Railroad has started the construction 
use, machine shop and storage plant at Lewis- 
ton, Me B. T. Wheeler, 222 John Street, Portland, Me., 1 
The Narragansett Electric Light Co., Eddy Street, Prov!- 
dence, R. I, has awarded a contract for a transformer 
repair shoy Jenks & Ballou, 1035 Grosvenor Building, 


Providence, are the engineers 


Th 


e Connecticut Malleable Castings Co., New Haven, 
‘onr has } ~ in 7 5 
Conn é been incorporated under the laws of that State. 
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A STeDONDRD FETS CUAEDEEDEE ne HORN ORDADTEREREDE "ILE HONTEE SH: | Lo pay bNRET Bente seabene — 


The Crane Market 


tive, and several sales have been made in the last week 
indicated that a creditable volume of sales will be mad 


I ‘QUIRIES for locomotive cranes continue to be rather 





verhead crane, reported placed with the Cleveland Crane and 


re the close of the month. Electric overhead cranes d ! . ; : One a : a se Kas ' a ee ate a 
seem to have the demand of earlier in the summer. and ' ’ me ee SE, OS: ee ee 
few sales are reported. The three small capacity over symansky Hrothers, ‘Troy, N. ¥. 26-ton 0-ft. boom 
cranes for the American Sugar Refining Co., Brooklyn motive crane, from Browning Crane Co 
h were expected to have been awarded earlier in the rexas ( two 50-ton locomotive cranes, reported placed 
th have not yet been placed, and it seems likely that with the McMyler Interstate ¢ 
w of the old inquiries will be awarded before the first of Frank Kare: 841 Bishop Street. Chicago. stone vard. a 
ptember. Among recent purchases are: 0-ft pa motor, electr traveling crane from 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 100-ton electri he Northern Engineering Wort 
— gn eeeseeessenesnesnesenenseesenseenstgesusnsnsneutonsusssustunstenntossenraenseessestestestessenensnessesenustsnsnemneneeseeenesssunsenesnerrsemnenenens saeussUESCTERAROSEERERNEEE en 
les R. Treat, Orange, Mass., is president: James A sting ] x 6 Ha AY Me stimated to cost 
Walsh, New Haven, vice-president: Frank C. Tuttk New x 0, with equipn I 5 een aske 1 general 
H en secretary, and William E. Eccles, West H tr t 
irer I New | l'ra t ‘ | vide R. I 
The Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Concord St ! New York, New Ha & Hartt 
Worcester, Mass., has work nearing completion i ‘ s 1 r m= div will beg 
addition on Prescott Street, 40 x 140 ft ind erect i ser ‘ pair at 
have the structure ready for service for the fall tern T x ge building x Kinsk Ave ported 
floor will be equipped as an automobile m« st about $1 0, Ww july 
irtment; the second floor will be used for a max 
riment; the third floor, for metal and wood atte 
tments the fourth floor, for woodworking and w Detroit 
finishing divisions, and the fifth floor for the electri 
nent The present building is three stories ar Det r, Aug. it 
ed that two additional floors will be added at ar P ANS are £ rrang by tl Vineo To ct é 
Bru Street Detroit for tt ¥ one-story addition to 
rhe Emery-Tatnall Co., Glenbrook, Conr ! : . . ns : r. Hughes is 
ized to manufacture testing machines and dy = 
The company will manufacture testing mact The Electr Storage Battery Nineteenth and Ali 
ities ranging from 20,000 to 1,000,000 It ur “ rhila phia 1 Cas Avenue, Detroit 
institute a service designed to reduce the cos d bids on general contract for a new one- and tw 
ng in industrial plants. One of its products w st factory branch and stributing works, 110 x 260 ft 
electric telemeter, a development of the United Stat I gt ind Roselaw AV if Detroit, estimated to cost 
B u of Standards for the remote electrical indicating roximate : ' Howar Crane and B. A. Dore, 
i recording of strain in structures under static, live Hur I : at re} 
ory loading All products will be manufact Fire Aug est! rt t? woodworking 
ract Fa N t Fisher Bod Corporatior 


The Eagle Oil & Supply Co., Boston, has beer 
tributer for the Quigley Furnace 


vew York 


Specialties ‘¢ 


covering eastern Massachusett 
l nd, for all Quigley products 
The Wallingford Steel Co., WanHineford oO 


for a one-story addition, 65 x 100 ft 
The Stand & Mfe. Co., Meadow Street, W 


Cor manufacturer of 1 net and other electri 


Sweet 
plans under way fcr a new two-story addi 
S5 ft., estimated to cost about $45,000, with 
\ power house will be constructed by the Boar 
tees seth Hospital, Boston, at its proposed 
Brookline and Longwood 
of William Pease O’'B 
has acquired a pilot i ar 


Israel 
tional buildings at 
Yoffe, Boston, caré 


1 Milk Street, real 


Morris 


estate, 


Walnut Street, totaling about 30,000 sq. ft : 
with a number of buildings, and will establish a structur 
steel works on the site. Improvements will | id 
existing structures and machinery installed 

Following the recent closing of its locomotive 
shops at Concord, N: H., the Boston & Ma Ra 
cr Boston, proposes to concentrate operations at ts : 
rica, Mass., shops, transferring to this point a vor : 
tofore handled at Concord, and will provide compiete ! 
ties for the increased service 

The Rhode Island Public Service Co., Pt 
has been organized by officials of the Narragansett I 
Lighting Co.. and the United Electric Railw ‘ 
that city, to take over and expand the propert 
solidating under one management Arrangement 
made to issue bonds in amount of $27,500,000 
000 shares of stock, a portion of the proceeds 
for extensions and improvements 

The New York. New Haven & Hartfor R ‘ 
will proceed with the constructior of ts ropos 
machine repair shop at the East Hartford - A 
by day labor It will be one-stor oo 2 as 
to cost $45,000, and will replace 4 structure Ges 
fire a number of months ago 


Tractors Co 94 Massachusetts Avenus 


The Eastern . 
1 property 0 bal 


Mass., has 
15,000 sq. ft and 


Cambridge acquiret , ‘ 
jlans to use 
totaling about — 


pansion. 
The Boston Blevated Railway 
nue, Boston, has plans for a new 


Co 31 (St 





laboratory and 





ncluding 





i . nn bulld 
} (“ou ‘ Ia Mict he 
f ect vith a pre 
y r ted ‘ et $245.00 
I : ppr : 
br ‘ Trumbull Avenue Detroit 
K is on gener ntract for t proposed new : 
A f ' ‘ at . 000 
’ x ‘ ‘ } ‘ rerrich | 120 
' \ . rchitect and eng ‘ 
Ge r Mot Dp tion, Gene Motora Bulldinge 
t w ar ‘” t < at tier of a stear | we 
: : rvice building at Milford, Mic 
sted . with equil ' 
Grand Rapids Body < Gr | ide, Mich... manw 
f ‘ ob i ‘ ha cquire tl former plant 
I'he B Corporat Uworas Mich., defunct, at a 
Llé for a stated consideratior of $121 Ane and 
t! establishment of a ¥ plant at this location 


Sout! Wood Street Chicago, manu 


irer f 1 strurn have concluded arrangements 

he purct ‘ fa tract of cress of land at New Troy 

M 1s site for a proposed new factory The initial 
init will cost about $30 vv 

y | Waller & ¢{ Hofman Pullding, Detroit. architects 

h plans under way for a two-story Lutomobile service 

pair ar rag building } x 130 ft on Tyler Avenwe 

Twelf Street. estimated to oat $100,000. with equip 

} Ww ~ Radiwa Railway Exchange Bullding 

jin, I wa w ral contract to the T. S&S. Leake 

‘ ‘ ‘ ~ st} Dearborr 4treet (hivago, for 

‘ of its propos one-story car repair shop, 40 «x 

ft ; Oakwood district. Detroit estimated to coat 

; ’ siing quipment rR. H Howard, St Lavuis 

ice = aieted gines 

t : ‘ i? Saginaw Mich * considering thx 

nstallation of pump-machinery in connection with exten 

sions and mprovements in the municipal water svyaetem 


The ent re project wii cost 


about $400,000 


T approval The 


Plans have beer 
of Water is in 


presented f 


Department 
charge 

The James F. Miller & Hurst Corporation. General Motors 
Building, Detroit, designer and builder of foundries and in- 
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1e Miller-Hurst 
Mich., manufacture! 
ybitt and non-ferrous 


the Durametallic 


Butterworth Avenue, Grand 


rk and the manu- 


name to the Nordmark 


Bi Works, manufacturer of non 
as changed its name to 


g Cor} ratio Richmond Va has 
Robsor Boulevard Detroit in 


~H ? te & ectric Corporation, Rochester, 
ur ermission t issue preferred stock 


to be used in part for 


prov ‘ S 
state Alloys (¢ Niagara Falls, N Y., will 
. ty t the near tuture for a two 
bU xX 4 ft. reported to cosl 
Wat r ( ) East Sixteenth Street, Erie, 
x ~ s provements in itS ma 
epartme tw tory ) x 190 ft., estimated to cost 
~ Hug! Nelso Scott Building, is enginee 
( \eroplane & Motor Corporation, 74 Kail 


ng maximum capacity at its 


ng and motor divisions, with 
operatives as compared with ap 


this time The company has 

with the 1 ted States Army and Navy, and the 

f | continue for the remainder of 

! ( Ke s vice-president and general 
B f Educatic« Scottsville, N. Y., is considering 
t tion f training equipment in its proposed 
1ated to cost $200,000, for which 

on general contract early in Sep- 

Ack + East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., is 

& Brothe l 965 Elk Street, Buffalo, manu- 

airy es and parts, is considering the con- 

f v plant at the Buffalo aviation field as soon 


pleted. The proposed works will be given over 


rod d assembling The present plant 
two complete airplanes per week, and this 
msiderably increased at the new site 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 16 


IDS w soon be asked by the temy Electric Co., 
B Anderso Ind manufacturer of electric lighting and 
tar g systems, a division of the General Motors Corpora- 

t pose ew \ at its plant, to be one-story 
sement reported to cost close to $100,000 It will be 

} plant No Cc. E. Wilson is general manager 
The Fairfield Mfg. C Lafayette, Ind., purposes to defer 
ear ext spr gz he erection of its pr yposed one- 
st nd basen hine shop addition, 70 x 200 ft 
é ted to cost $50,00 with equipment \ site has been 
selected o Wallace Avenut fronting on the Belt Railroad 

A \ ( istafson is general nanager 

s have been filed by Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, In 
Trust Building l inapolis, architects, for a two- 
story automobile service repair and garage building, 95 x 


24-30 West Twenty-seventh Street, reported to 


cost about $90,000, with equipment 
The Schwab Safe & Lock Co., Lafayette, Ind... has 
wal 1 a general contract to Frank Vester, South Nint} 
St f 1 one-story addition, 42 x 125 ft., estimated to 

cost ln t $2 Ooo 

The Board of Education, Seventh ana Vine Streets. 
Ev ville Ind., has tentative plans under way for a new 
school for boys in conjunction with a gymnasium 
building t the central high school, estimated to cost $150,- 
It expected to proceed with the work early in the 
Dwiggins Fence Co., Anderson, Ind., manufacturer of 
has plans for a one-story addition, 35 x 
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115 ft., estimated to cost about $25,000. E. R 
Farmers’ Trust Building, is architect. 

The Indianapolis Belting & Supply Co., 34 Sout 
Street, Indianapolis, has recently been appoint: 
trict representative for the speed reducers 
products manufactured by the Foote Brothers Ge 
chine Co., Chicago. 

The Indianapolis Street Railway Co., Indian 
planning the construction of six electric power sul 
to cost $351,000. Robert I. Todd is president. 

The Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwau ; 
moved its Indianapolis office to larger quarters at 617 
Continental Bank Building. Robert W. Ott, branch : 
continues in charge. 





Chicago 
CHiIcaGco, Aug. 16 
ALES of machine tools in the Chicago distr 
S show a rather sharp decline for the seco 
week in August as compared with the volun 
placed during the previous week. This recessi 
in demand is more noticeable in large tools tha 
in smaller equipment. There remains a fa 
amount of inquiry before the trade, which expe 
that August may yet prove to be better th 
normal for this time of year. Prices as a rul 
are steady but there is a growing tendency amon: 
some classes of users to buy on price rather tha 
on quality. The Chicago & North Western h 
placed a few tools, but other railroad lists appea 
to be inactive. The list expected from the Koc! 
Island has not been issued. The International 
Harvester Co. bought several tools in the past 
week and the A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, is also an active buyer. 





The Chicago Board of Education has issued the follo 
ing list for the Hirsch, Jr., manual training high school 


w- 


One 20-in. band saw with a.c. motor, Syracuse or equal 
One 6-in. jointer on floor stand, with motor, Wallac 
or equal. 
Four motor-in-head lathes, 12-in. swing, 55-in. bed wit 
motor, American No. 1964-C or equal. 


One 2-wheel, direct-drive grinder, 8-in. x 1-in. whe: 
with motor, Hesey Wolf 3 W F D or equal. 

One picture frame machine, Marsh or equal. 

One squaring shear, 22-gage, 30-in., Pexto or equal 

One bar folder, 30-in., 22-gage, Pexto No. 63 or equ 

One Cornice break, 48%-in., 16-gage, Pexto No. 100 
equal. 


One forming machine, 31l-in. x 2-in. rolls, Pexto 35 
equal, 


Two turning machines, 22-gage, Pexto or equal. 
One 20-lb. anvil. 
Six machinists’ vises, 4-in. jaw. 


The Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., 4914 Lincoln A 
nue, Chicago, has purchased from Sears, Roebuck & ‘ 
one of their manufacturing plants, the Fulton Saw Works 
250 Second Avenue and Twenty-first Place, for $185,00 
The new owner contemplates adding a foundry building 
the plant 

The Western Pump Co., manufacturer of pumps, Dave! 


port, Iowa, has changed its name to the Westo-Chippew 
Pump C 


The Tool Equipment Sales Co., 18 South Clinton Str 
Chicago, has been appointed 


factory representative for 
Titan Tool Co., Erie, Pa., 


manufacturer of the Titan qu 
change drill chuck, tap adapters, stud setters and frict 
drive collets A complete stock will be carried in Chicag 

The Falls Foundry Co., Cedar Falls. lowa, will bu 
an extension 40 x 96 ft., to cost $10,000. 

The Chicago & North Western will build a $100,000 pow: 
ne ase at Antigo, Wis. Plans are also under way fo! 
00 round house at that point. 


ago Hardware Foundry Co., North Chicas 
es that plans are under way for a $50,000 e! 
its factory. The new building will house t 
plant for Verona furniture and metal furnishings. 


The Crane Co., 832 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

pai Dulld a one, two and three-story brick factory. 35 > 
-#0 ft, to cost $400,000. William Adams Co., 209 Sout 
LaSalle Street, general contractor. 
. The Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., 1440 West Lake Street 
Ct icago, will build a one-story addition to shop, 19 x 1°" 
ad $8,000. Mundie & Jensen, 39 South LaSalle 
street t ¢ 


te s 
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Metal Bed Co., 1800 South Kilbourne Avenu warded a general contract to E. H. Latham, 60 East Broad 
suffered a loss, Aug. 11, by fire, estimated a Stre f i two-story and basement mechanical and re 
air shoy s0 x 120 ft and one-story service and garag¢ 
er Street Foundry & Iron Co., 3424 Normal Avenu ng, ¢ x 175 ft, for the municipal waterworks de 
is virtually a total loss as the result of fir stimated t cost $90,000, with equipment 
ept through the plant Aug. 11, 1701 U Trust Building, Cincinnati, archi 
Rupp Mining Co., Garrison, N. D., plans the ins preparation for a six-story and basement 
of the portion of its tipple and machine shop, « service, repair and garage building, 93 x 190 
by fire July 31, with loss reported at $30 Front 1 Rice Streets, Columbus, Ohio, estimated 
g equipment, t $ 000, with equipment 
Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad i ’ gstown Welding ‘ Youngstown, is preparing 
urth Street, St. Paul, Minn., has plans for a 1 new plant along the Youngstown & Austin 
y engine house with shop facilities at Sioux Cit \ ! tl I I : at Wickliff The com 
stimated to cost $35,000. f ires ti tanks and is engaged i ght 
Chicago Screw Co., 1026 Homan Street, Chi he 
warded a general contract to the John Hammond | r Toledo Pipe & Scrap | ‘ 1102 Buckeye Street 
Flournoy Street, for a two-story and basement p re t rated and special 
125 ft., on Fillmore Street, near Homan Street, est XL Se ‘ ised i : 
to cost $100,000, with equipment J. B. Fische 14 t gs i ' ark for all 8 pip 
Dearborn Street, is architect H E. Per 1 
Owatonna Implement Mfg. Co., Owatonna, M St. Louis 
ning for the rebuilding of the portion of its S Louis. Aug. 16 
destroyed by fire. Damaged equipment w é 
- i i iri-Pacif R mad Railway Exchange 
' ling. St ou s reported to be planning the ci 
Sundstrand Corporation, 2400 Eleventh Street, R pws wr . ; wy - and lx motive repa ; 7 . a 2 aie 
lll., manufacturer of adding machines and parts 7. M eatimated ¢ st about $250,000, with equipment 
a general contract to Linden & Sons, 1110 7 : 4 Had nie? engines 
WT . ~ a} gx bids genera 
‘he Township Board of Education, La Salle, Ill, | Ss proposed one and two-story 
nstallation of manual training equipment t add x o ft timated to cost $1060.000. in 
three-story and basement high schoo { g equipment K. H. Ged Second Street and Kansas 
estimated to cost $550,000, for which l \ Ha f t 
isked on general contract Childs & Smith R : pl Mo.. contemplates th 
ran Avenue, Chicago, are architects ai train equipme its proposed 
——$— y S j ported tf mt $175,000, fo 
; t September 
Ohio ‘ ' I 1 Ne ha iwarde 
' Tru St Co., World-Herald 
CINCINNATI, Aug. lt . : ‘ . ae iditior ‘7 x 22 
EW sales of consequence were made b FE. H ‘ ’ 
i aaa tool builders the past week The \ Mi Ww Blytheville Ark “ ' 
was, however, a moderate volume of orders é ; A port of the proceeds 
single machines. No one industry has : ed for ext proven t 
outstanding contributor to the bookings « Cinci *& M Works + oma cit 
nati manufacturers, but there has been a ' livision headquarters to Okla 
steady flow of business from varied sou r é ynkawa, Okla., and is planning to expand 
through a period which normally is dull } . Nort} ina Street, Oklahoma City, Okla 
the outlook is encouraging is the testimony I Standard Se Steel Foundry Co (02 Kast Chane 
every local machine tool company The number Springt M tart construction on a 
attractive inquiries now before the trade !s . — ' 
dicative of active buying in the near future 
An automobile maker has bought a nun ° 
of drills from a local builder The li atior Milwaukee 
Harvester Co., Chicago, is reported to have MILWAaUKeER, Aug. 16 
for a fair amount of equipment and is exp , yi GRESSs achine-tool besimess so far. in 
to purchase additional tools in the next | Sugust is at a rate quite unusual for midsummer 
Included in the orders placed in the past 5 . Ne to play for production to ; 
days are the following: Akron Rubber M ’ f f ' en urably in excess 
Machine Co., a 53-in, tire mold mill - et erios ant ear Automotive plants not 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, a No. #4 car wi sing r shiz nt of orde - for ma 
lathe, a 4-spindle multiple drill and a nate ™ places ‘ f nonths ago, but in some 
tering machine; Titusville Forge © Pitusv! i bine - t for production tools 
Pa., a 42-in. x 28-ft. engine lathe; Texas & Pacif rick r roe to take advantage of 
Railroad, a 58-in. rod miller : ‘ f pa ger ire that has ds 

The General Box Co Daytor Ol * - . a r r ; f new models. Rail 

ins for enlargements in its li | plant for nas ad business is rather slow ut this source le fur- i 

output, particularly in the line of f e shing some fair business for local tool builders ; 
furnished the Delco Co manufacture - ed a * aaa it yk for fall business is promising. ' ; 
ment. The latter company is carrying 0 j 

on program. } Alu im Speciality Co., Manitowoc, Wis., ia embark 4 : 

Homer W. Johnston, director of put a : gc on a general pant « irgement program, for which pur ; ; 
Ohio, is asking bids until Sept. - tor 4 low ser m pos it nae ncreased its authorized capitalization from : ; 
high service pumping station, water purification » ar - $600,000 te $ 600,000 by the additional issue of 4606 common : 

plete auxiliary equipment for the municipal waterwors shares of $100 par value. Details of the building and equip- ; 

William G. Clark, Spitzer Building Toled Ohi 8 nt project are expected soon. E. W. Krug is president ; 

sulting engineer. R. J. Schwab & Sons, 283 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, man : 
‘o of Amer facturer f furr an bler ‘ “— 

The Allen Automatic Tag Machine a ee - sactur - ae pe a ~ ov . a esp : tw -wory 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is said to be planning : W an ‘ anufacturing addition, 40 x 75 : 4 
of a local plant for the production of its patents : a Henr E. Schwab is general manager . on 
reported to cost in excess of $50,000 with equipm The Fox River Machine C Kaukauna, Wis. ic a new it 

The L. J. Breed Equipment Co James Building, ¢ raion with $18,000 capital stock, organized to take ‘ ‘ 
tanooga, Tenn., machinery dealer, has 1 Marie ‘ r and develop an existing ma hinery manufac turing and 
3-ft. radial drill, any standard ma — business ~ du ted by Dan McCarty, Emil Wurdinger 

Jr., and Fred Miller. Enlargement of plant and production 
shaper. Columbus. ‘ ha planned 4 
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Atlanta Metallic Casket Co., 200 Elliott Street, At- 
Ga., has awarded a general contract to the Flagler 
iction Co., Red Rock Building, for a two-story add 
reported to cost about $30,000 with equipment 
F. Hobbs, Inc., National Bank of Commer 
Norfolk, Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out 
vo industrial gasoline locomotives, 36-in. gag: fror 
10 tons capacity each; also for a number of double s 
ars, each 4-yd. capacity 
The J. W. Goldsmith-Becker Co., 220 Peachtree St: 


Hudson and Essex 
building, 100 x 200 ft 
cted by the Massel 
equipped for 


inta, Ga., local representative for the 
four-story 
Spring and Harris Streets, to be er 


Co., Atlanta. It will be 


has leased a 


obiles, 


service repa 


euragce 75.00 


and is estimated to 


The Common Council, Bladenboro, N. C., is 
nstallation of pumping machinery in 
nstallation of a municipal waterworks A 

being arranged for the 


service, about $2 


cost 


considering 
connection wit 
fund 


project. 


The Board of Education, Danville, Va., plans the 


ation of manual training equipment in the propos: 
rth Danville junior high school, work on first unit, est 
ted to cost about $90,000, to begin at an early dat 
er units will be built later. Charles M. Robinson, Tin 


patch Building, Richmond, Va., is architect 
The Wilson-Hock Co., City Point, Va., machinery deale 
inquiries out for a number of industrial type elect: 
ors, 75 and 125 hp. capacity, without pull ut Ww 
ise and full starting equipment; also for a squirre] 
pe motor, 15 to 20 hp. rating, with starting equipment 
The Asheville School for Boys, Sulphur Springs, Ash 
e, N. C., Walter IP. Fraser, director, has tentative pl 
inder advisement for extensions, including installat 
nual training equipment 
The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Baltin 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel C« Bethlehe I 


is acquired property adjoining its upper yard on the Ke 
Highway, and plans for extensions, including the <« 

ction of three new piers, shops and other structure 

eported to cost close to $1,000,000 with equipment ). M 


Willis is general manager. 
The Moore Engineering Co., gray iron foundry and 
hine shop, Hagerstown, Md., has changed its name 
\ lbixie Machine Co. 
The Crucible Steel Co of America, New Yor 
pened an office at 337 Whitehall Street Atlanta, G 


Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Aug. | 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. ¢ 


INTRACT has been let by the 
Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, San Francis 


and 


manufacturer of enameled iron and other sanitary ware, t 
the P. J. Walker Co., Sharon Building, San Francisco, fo 
i one-story plant, 350 x 1250 ft, at San Pablo, Ca 
estimated to cost $500,000, including equipment George W 
Kelham, Sharon Building, is architect 

The Board of Education, Annandale, Cal., plans the 


vocational proposed group 
the Luther 
asked on: geretal 


Railway 


struction of a shop at its 
Burbank school, for which bid 


contract Noerenberg & 


high school at 


will soon be 


Johnson, Los Angeles Building, Los Angeles, at 


rchitects, 


George M. McDowell. Railway Exchange Building, ! 


land, and associates have made application for permiss« 
to carry out a hydroelectric power project on the Deschut 
River, Wasco County, to develop an output f 30,000 hy 
A power dam, 70 ft. high and 530 ft. long w li be built. 7 
entire project is estimated to cost $3,000,000 with U 
Sion system. 

The Board of Education, Riverside, Cal., plans the 

i Sstallation of manual training equipment in three new ju 

high schools, estimated to cost about $500,000 Plans © 
be drawn for each unit individually, the architects selects 
being Alfred W. Rea and Charles E. Garstang Pacific Sout! 
west Bank Building, Los Angeles; Austin, Ashley & Aust 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles; and Marstor 
Van Pelt & Maybury, Union OU Bulliding, Los Angeles 
spectively 

\. A. Brummel, Champion and State Streets, Belling! 
Wash., manufacturer of automobile tops and frames, et 
has awarded a general contract to Selene & Stander Gu 
Meridian Road, for a new one-story plant at 602 Dupor 
Street 

The Los Angeles branch of the McMyler-Interstate ¢ 
Cleveland. since Aug. 1 has been handled by the W. H 
Worden Co. Inc., 126 Pine Street, San Francisco, and th 


forces and 


MecMyler branch manager has joined the Worden 
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s working out of the San Francisco office The combined 
nachinery and equipment business in Los Angeles is being 
nducted at the office and warehouse at 621 East Third 
Str t The Worder ompany is the agent i California 
zona nd Nevada for ti Washinet iron Works, Seat 
Ke of gas, electri ind steam hoists, Diesel engines 
} McMy r-inter co power shovels 
‘ ! I ! & Bascom Rope Co., Seattle and 
5 i ‘ ! tr ways, and the North 
anu turer Casey Jones railroad 
I ipment I W Ward is the Los Angel 
rt Ss F ‘ veland Troctor ¢ 
\ i How Street >a Truax is 
‘ i > rra S i incl 
I Ss ! i ! tl National Meter C« New 
Y s ‘ s recentiy completed 
warehouse and oftk bu ‘ i is Folsom Street GH 
I Ss Ss rT ‘ = 


‘ trogioy Si t } nd other districts fo 
pI We | ad electrification of 
“ l wa e construction of a 
stean perat power | ' Catania, with trans 
s S } s gz operating at 10,000 
4 number Dow ibstations will be bullt in th 
ff t sulphur listricts r project es estimated 
i t 2? : ort i Ar ical Consulate Rome 
ita = « Mac Lean nme ai attache has information 
Z ng the enterprise 
I'he Ame : c) nber rf ree in France ‘2 Rue 
t ba . ‘ \ i inquir (lL (45) from a 
pany t Luxe ‘ esirous of ‘ x touch wit! 
Amer in manufacturers x na ner sultable for 
t pr ictior i gs 
lhe American-bk.uropeat it ties Corporatio an inter 
f v7 or iriscom & i Wall Street, New York 
a s ie x arrangements with the 
Ove ment f i ind for the electrification of Upper Silesia 
ind the Warsaw and Cra w districts rhe roject will n 
ude a ve < power velopment ' th Carpathia 
Mount ns "The mpany s so perfecting pians in co 
I vith tl Nieder Ocsterreichische Eskompte, Vien 
\ } s hydroelectric genet 
g plant at Korneuburge Schoenau on the Danube River 
four t five years for completion 
} “ ¥ ! t reer with the (Cubar Utilities Co 
Hi Klectr Railway Light & l’ows ‘“o Havana 
» K for . ' haonia amount af 
; und preferrs k sling $5,000,000, a portio 
‘ | ee s : Serre atio of 1 perties exte 
! j t Fra Steinhard president 





eorvesererresrvsnretee 


tna e tre we noe eaten 


Electric Heating Equipment.—ieneral Electr Co 
Sct rectady Bulletins 280 and 408 of four pages each 
‘lea respectively vith heating elements and heating 
equipment fer industrial \vens The element consiats 
ff what is known as the helicol!l sheath wire unit. con 

sting of ar ke hromium wire in the form of a 
helix surrounded i deneme highly ompacted ineulat 
ne powder and nnected termina rode securely 

chored in the tube The other bulletin shows a rib 
forn of heater f nickel-chromium alloy and tts 


ication to japanning and enameling ovens and other 





types of lustrial heating equipment 

Diesel Engine. Foor Gas Engine Co Springfield, 
Ohio Bulletin 67 of four pages describes briefly a 
ene engine of 2 to & cylinders, ranging from 66 to 
‘ hp.. and with speeds up to $00 rpm. The engine i« 
m plete ir osned 

Wire Repe Users’ Handbook. American Cable Co 
05 Hudson Street. New York Catalog of &8% pages, deal 
ing with different types of steel cable and cable fittings 

uding hooks, clips, thimbles, socketa shackles, turn 
ickles et Instructions are given in detafl as to 
methods f splicing. seizing and socketing wire 

strat ® and tavular matter ox py a lara ; : 
' he ; 


Electric Generators —Climax Engineer ne Co.. Clinten 


Ka Rulletis F of 6 pages deacribes direct-connected 
generators iriver by Climax gasoline engines toth 
and 4 unites are featured, from 76 to 7 kw The 


engines range from 57 to 142 hp 
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& Wilcox Co., Southing n. Loose-leaf catalog, 
1 neal ‘ covering a wide 
‘ s of work on sheet 
} re ‘ riveting and seaming ma- 
’ resses, beading, bending 
equipment, as well as 
strated and described 
tails are shown of a great 
vered 
Hand Cranes.—tie! t Mort In< Buffalo Book 
DI ective buyers the various 
il by the company. The 
emphasize the importance to possible 
ng a ane which is exactly suitable 
ements Traveling and beam cranes are 
tr h at 
Grinding Wheels.—Abra ( Bridesburg, Philadel- 
Borolon and Electrolon grind- 
hing grain, and containing use- 
those interested in grinding. 
Polishing and Burnishing Barrel.—Patterson Foundry 
Machine ( East Liverpool, Ohio Four-page folder 
a belt-driven barre for handling stampings, 
I ide hardware items. Eight 


Switch Stand. McMyler-Interstate Co Bedford, Ohio 
rcular describing railroad switch with posi- 
gnal control, single cam operation and no exposed 
parts Patents for tt witch were issued last 

t H. O vkir 


Oil Burner.—F. Beers & Cx Newark, N. J. Leaflet 


the P & B ¢ burner for atomization of oil 
team jet Compactness, high capacity and 
imption are features claimed 
Gear Hobbing Machines.—Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
I Li bing the company’s No 
I gle purpose) designed for 
1! ar of from 8 to 35 teeth. A 
' pecia att hment provide for the hobbing of splined 
: d gears of from 3 to teeth. 

Electrical Fittings. — Cro. Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
F er N¢ 8, describing the company’s Arktite 
nd icle nter king switches and plugs 
hand lamp Bulletin No. 2087 deals with 

I extensions 
Milling Machines.—Rockford Milling Machine Co., 
for I Booklet of 2 pages with many illustra- 
diagrams, giving detailed account of the con- 
pera 4 application of special attach- 

the company’s Rigidmil machine 

Roofing. rr n Stee ( Youngstown, Ohio. lllus- 
booklet, describing the company’s two types of 
roofing material showing methods of laying, 


and waterproofng 
for the use of 


ght, non-combustible 


The 
desiring a 


information is de- 


builders permanent, 


roof 


Reheating Furnaces.—Rust Engineering Co., 311 Ross 
Street Pittsburgh Leaflet describing the company’s 
I t-Amco 4-door recuperative reheating furnace with 

x J ft. hearth, with illustrations and diagrams. 
Pilaners.—Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, New 
; I Circular No. 325, describing the company’s new 
: Saver” planer. Full details of construction and 
operation are given with numerous illustrations of its 


The 


requiring 


machine is made in sizes 


dividual parts ranging 


to 72 in., from 20 


driving motors of 


hp 


Foundry Equipment.—Whiting Corporation Harvey, 

lllustrated catalog No. 175, of 48 pages, describ- 

. f ing the machinery made by the company and its sub- 
it s aries Some of the things listed are electric cranes 
bi f all sorts, cupolas, ladles, ‘tumblers, core ovens, brass 


irnaces, steel converters, malleable furnaces, air hoists, 
oundry elevators, trolley systems, trucks and cars, turn- 
tables, sand cutting and 


screening machines, locomotive 
hoists, and various sorts of special machinery 


Railroad Shop Machinery.—Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 


| Broadway, New York. Circulars No. 326, 327 and 3238, 

; describing the company’s turner lathes for locomotive 
urnals its %0-in quartering machine and its 48-in 

4! ir wheel borer Complete specifications are furnished 
or each machine 

Big B Magnet Controllers——-Ohio Electric & Controller Co.. 

rf 9900 Maurice Avenue, Cleveland Leaflet describes the 

eit company’s push-button magnet controller designed for 

: : the operation of a magnetic contactor used in connect on 

ras with lifting magnets lllustrations and diagrams of thx 

4 instrument are given 

: 
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Machines and Tools for Sheet-Metal W orking.—Peck, 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of |! 
lron Age Publishing Co.) 
IRON AGE NEW YORK 
SEND DBCEMBER TWENTY EIGHTH NINETEEN 
TWENTY ONE ISSUB IMMEDIATELY SPECIAL 
DELIVERY. 
JONES MFG. CO. DETROIT, MICH. 


The fleet-footed mercuries of the Western Unior 
are run down at the heels rushing telegrams of thi 
character to us. Nine times out of ten the antiquated 
copy is wanted for use in an income tax wrangle or a 
law suit involving the proper valuation of iron, stee| 
or scrap metal at a certain time. 

As the courts commonly accept 
IRON AGE quotations without ques- 
tion, a file of back copies is a very 
handy thing to have. 

But don’t they take up a great 
deal of room? Yes, sir, they cer 
tainly do. Two years’ issues would 
crowd every book off Dr. Eliot’s 
famous 5-ft. shelf. But it is 
neither necessary to line your office 
with bookshelves nor to build an 
additional storehouse. 

Simply have them bound. A half-year’s issues 
make one volume. Such a volume is little more than 
3 in. thick, so a 5-ft. shelf will hold ten years’ issues 

Contrary to some people’s opinion, binding is not an 
expensive luxury, as you will find out if you ask your 
local bookbinder for a quotation. We pay only $3.50 
per volume for binding in stiff, cloth covers; $5.25 for 
half morocco. 

Will we be glad to have the binding done for you? 
It will be a pleasure. Just send the issues to us at 
239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 

This suggestion was prompted by the following 
letter from a big machinery builder: 


This company has made it a practice to bind Tue 
IRON AGE since 1906. We have the volumes on file 
in our office and they are used by our friends, in- 
cluding many of the engineers. Occasionally they 
are exhibited in court in order to establish the 
prices of materials purchased many years back. 
We consider it a very valuable publication. 


IGH tribute to the progressive- 
ness and ability of American 

manufacturers was rendered by a 
noted German engineer in an ad- 
dress to a German engineering so- 
ciety. And the American publica- 
tions serving those manufacturers 
came in for a kind word, too. 

In fact, the speaker went so 
far as to recommend paying a 
higher salary to an engineer whose 
knowledge of English permitted him to read American 
trade papers and in that way to make it.possible for 
his employer to profit by the information they contain. 

We know of no instance where 
an American manufacturer pays a 
higher salary to anyone in his or- 
ganization for reading THE IRON 
Ace. It isn’t necessary, for it is 
common knowledge that the man 
who is wise enough to garner the 
ideas that the good trade paper 
picks up usually finds a pleasing 
upward trend in his salary. 





ELDOM do you find an American manufacturer who 
practises a penny-pinching policy with regard to 
furnishing the members of his organization with the 
trade papers they can use to advantage. To the best 
of our knowledge there is only one concern in the whole 
field served by THE IRon AGE that has a company 
ruling against subscribing to trade papers. And this 
particular company is not making out very well, which 
may or may not mean anything. A. H. D. 
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